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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

JUI.T 18, 1921.^ 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 

Secretary qfStatej Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: We present herewith the attached skeleton 
brief of Mr. V. S. McClatchy, the duly authorized representative of 
the Japanese Exclusion League of California, upon the subject of 
Japanese im m igration and colonization. Generally speaking, we 
very heartily approve and indorse Mr. McClatchy 's brief. The prob- 
lem with wmch it deals is one with which we are personally and inti- 
mately familiar; the danger has been brought du*ectly home to us; 
the menace we think we understand. Our position is taken in no 
spirit of animosity, or hostility, or race prejudice. It has been made 
necessary for the protection and preservation of our own. 

The skeleton brief is filed at this time with you for the reasons 
stated by Mr. McClatchy. The details contained in it relating to the 
West are matters of common knowledge there, and we shall be very 
glad, if you desire it, to substantiate any of them. 

This skeleton brief will be followed by one very much amplified and 
much more complete. 

It is with very great respect that we submit the annexed document. 
Hiram W. Johnson, United States Senator; Samuel M. 
Shortridge, United States Senator; Clarence F. Lea; 
first district, Cahfomia; John E. Raker, second dis- 
trict, California; C. F. Curry, third California district, 
Julius Kahn, fourth district, California; John I. 
Nolan, fifth district, California; J. A. Elston, sixth 
California district; H. E. Barbour, seventh California 
district; A. M. Free, eighth California district; Wal- 
ter F. Lineberger, ninth California district; Henry Z. 
Osborne, tenth California district; Phil D. Swing, 
eleventh California district. 



The Japanese Exclusion League of California, 

San Francisco, Calif., July 8, 1921 . 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: There is attached hereto for your con- 
sideration the skeleton brief in connection with the subject of Japanese 
immigration and colonization, referred to in my letter of June 23. 

It is urgently requested that you read the points of this brief, even 
if you have no time for examination of the references and exhibits 
in connection therewith, before further conferences are held with the 
Japanese ambassador on subjects discussed therein. This is urged as 
a matter of justice to California, now face to face with the menace; 
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4 LBTTBBS TO THE SEOBETARY OF STATE. 

to other States threatened by it; to the Nation, which must ultimately 
suffer from it; to the Federal administration, which is called upon to 
provide an adequate remedy; and to yourself who are saddled with 
the responsibility of suggestion or prelmiinary decision. 

Copies of most of the exhibits referred to in the brief are in the 
hands of the State Department already. For convenience some of 
these have been duplicated. 

^ The brief proper, which will be presented as soon as it can be pre- 
pared, will contain an amplification of facts and deductions, making 
it in most cases unnecessary to read through the exhibits, many of 
which are lengthy, for satisfactory explanation or verification. 

-Any suggestions which you may care to offer as to explanation on 
any particular phase of the question will receive prompt attention. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

V. S. McClatchy, 
Representing the Japanese Exclusion League of California. 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONI- 
ZATION. 



Preliminary Skeleton Brief Prepared for the Department 
OF State, at Washington, D. C, on Behalf of the Japanese 
Exclusion League of California, in Support of the Decla- 
ration OF Principles of Such League, Approved by the 
California Legislature, in the Matter of the Menace to 
THE Nation Threatened by Japanese Immigration and Colo- 
nization, and the Necessary Remedies. 

1. This is a skeleton brief on the subject of Japanese immigration, 
and national problems connected therewith, offered on behalf of the 
Japanese Exclusion League of California, for information of the 
vSecretary of State, in accordance with letter to him of June 23, 1921. 

2. It is to be considered in conjimction with letters to the Secretary 
of State May 6, May 11, May 31, and June 23, 1921 ; and to the Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of State May 3, 5, 
and 6, 1921; and also with various data and documents in the hands 
of the Chief of the Far Eastern Division. 

3. It is partial and preliminary only, and full explanation and sub- 
stantiation of its various statements will be found in a complete 
brief which is to follow. 

4. This brief and the following one are offered in support, expla- 
nation, and substantiation of the declaration of principles of the 
Japanese Exclusion League of California, as unanimously indorsed 
by the Legislature of Calif omia April 12 and 13, 1921, and presented . 
for consideration to the State Department in an interview had with 
the Secretary of State May 6, 1921. 

5. Exhibit I, accompanying this brief, is a certified copv of Senate • 
Resolution No. 26, unanimQUsly passed by both houses oi the I^egis- 
lature of California, indorsing the principles of the Japanese Exclusion 
League of California, and asMng the Federal Government to adopt a 
policy i^ harmony therewith, as a protection against the steadily 
growmg menace oi Japanese immigration. The resolution, as passed, 
unfortunately omitted the words **and statutes'' after the word 
'* Constitution,'' in the last line of the first paragraph of section third, 
which words are in the declaration of principles as adopted by the 
league, aiid are necessary to a correct statement of the facts. 

6. Sections first, second, and third of the declaration deal with the 
national phases of the question, and the policy which it is claimed 
should be followed' in regard thereto. Section fourth treats of that 
portion of the problem which comes under State's jurisdiction; of 
the manner in which that problem has been handled in California; 
and of California's established policy in reference thereto. 

7. It is evident that California, and other States of the Union, 
some of them already threatened, can not be protected from the 

5 
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6 JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATlOJJf. 

growing menace save through Federal action. They can act onlv 
along certain lines, and the results obtained thereby/ in the absenc^ 
of Federal action, will not afford permanent relief against a nationals 
danger. 

8. The question is regarded, and is herein treated, as a national one, 
and not as either State or sectional, though the evidences of the 
menace are found at present in individual States, more particularly 
in California and in the Territory of Hawaii. 

California's treatment of resident Japanese. 

9. It seems desirable to correct, first, impressions more or less 
general as to the attitude of California toward the Japanese now 
here and as to the restrictions imposed by the alien land law as 
passed by initiative in November, 1920. 

10. The fourth section of the declaration of principles, which 
clearly outlines California's policy in this regard, reads as follows : 

Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in California fair treatment, 
protection in property rights legally acquired, and the privilege of (engaging in any 
business desired, except such as may be now or hereafter denied by law to all aliens, 
or to aliens ineligible to citizenship; and provided particularly they may not hereafter 
buy or lease agricultural lands. 

11. In opposition to the plain understanding originally had with 
Japan, and to the intent of the '^gentlemen's agreement," the 
Japanese population of California has increased four fold and that 
of continental United States three fold since 1906. (The "gentle- 
men's agreement" was negotiated in 1907. See Our New Kacial 
Problem, Exhibit 4.) This increase is due only in minor part to 
surreptitious entry over the border. It is due in main part to the 
grave error of the Federal Government in countenancing an arrange- 
ment under which control of inunigration from a foreign country was 
deliberately surrendered to that country; to the laxness which per- 
mitted the growth of practices opposing the intent of the agreement; 
and to toleration of plain violations thereof in the authorized entry 
of laborers officially classed as such, as well as the failure to realize 
until within the past few years the conditions which had developed 
in Hawaii and which are rapidly developing, particularly in the 
State of California and in a lesser degree in a few other Pacific Coast 
States, therefrom. 

12. California realizes that the Federal Government thereby has 
given official sanction to the presence in the State of a large element 
of Japanese population which it is clearly against the interests of the 
State and of the Nation to permit. She accepts that condition 
regretfully and has not attempted and has not suggested any unfair 
or illegal treatment of those Japanese who have legally acquired 
residence or interests here. Under her estabhshed policy she is, 
however, using her own legal powers, and is urging the use of Federal 
authority, to prevent the granting to the Japanese of further rights 
or privileges which would constitute a grave injury to the State and 
to the Nation. 

13. Section fourth of the league's declaration of principles clearly 
expresses the intent to accord to Japanese legally entitled to residence 
in California full protection in all rights to which they are now en- 
titled and fair treatment. It announces the State's objection to the 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 7 

granting of further rights, more particularly in the ownership or con- 
trol of affricultural lands. 

14. Califomia's good faith in the matter has received convincing 
demonstration in the fact that, notwithstanding her very earnest, 
protracted campaign for exclusion and prohibition of land control, 
she has not treated the Japanese in the State with discourtesy or 
discrimination or assault or injury to property or interference with 
vested rights. The attention of the people of Japan has been called 
to this fact by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, the recognized agent for pub- 
licitv for the Japanese on the Pacific coast, in an article in the New 
York Nation, February 2, and by Mr. M. Komatsu, a former diplo- 
matist and present journalist of Japan, who investigated the matter 
in California and recorded his conclusions in an interview published 
November 8, 1920. (Exhibit 14.) 

15. That California's action in this matter has not been dictated 
by prejudice, or inspired by political ambition, is sufficiently indicated 
by the following facts: 

(a) The Japanese Exclusion League of California, which conducted 
'the campaign for the initiative alien land law, speaks for the following 

organizations, which are represented on the league's executive com- 
mittee by State officers ot such organizations: American Legion, 
Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden Wiest, Federation 
of Labor, Farm Bureaus, Federation of Women's Clubs, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and various patriotic, civic, and fraternal bodies. 

(b) Resolutions indorsing the policy and action of the league, both 
as to the ahen land law and as to remedial measures urged upon the 
Federal Government, were passed without a single dissenting vote in 
both houses of the Calif orma Legislature in January and in April of 
this year, and copies thereof transmitted to Congress. (See Exhibits 
/I and 2.) 

I (c) The intelligent, conservative element of the State has been 
converted to its present conviction within the past two years by 
public presentation and fullest discussion of the facts. 

California's alien land law. 

16. The ^lieujand law (Exhibit 3), passed by initiative vote in 
California, November, 1920, is further proof of the gare which Califor- 
nia has e xercised in according to the Japanese full rights guaranteed 
them_by treaty. The law provides (sec. 2) that aliens ineligible 
to cltjzei^_hip_'^ may acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, 
or any interest therein,' in this State in the manner and to the extent 
and for the purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing between 
the Government of tne United States and tne nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject; and not otherwise.'' 

17. Construed in accordance with the conditions of the treaty 
with Japan, this means that hereafter alien Japanese may not acquire 
ownership of land in California under any conditions,, and may not 
lease land for other than residential or commercial purposes. 

18. The California alien land law of 1920 was passed 4s a measure 
of Mfieaaity to protect the rich lands of the State from mevitable 
control, -under continuance of existing conditions, by an alien, un- 
assimilable race, ineligible to citizenship, which control would involve 
most grave economic injury to the State. (Japanese, as shown by 
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8 JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 

the report of the State board of control, 1920, '' California and the 
oriental'' (Exhibit 6), already control one-eighth of the entire acreage 
of irrigated lands in the State of California. These are the richest 
lands in the State.) 

19. The law was passed primarily to cure certain, defects in the 
alien land law of 1913, which defects were taken advantage of by the 
JftPM^sCj in evasion or violation of the plain intent of the law. 

20. StressTias been laid upon the fact that this law was passed 
only by a vote of 3 to 1. The vote would probably have been 10 
to 1 if short leases of lands to aliens ineUgible to citizenship had 
been permitted under its provisions. The short lease, however, 
was declared to be in eflFect as injurious as the long lease, since the 
repeated renewals of short leases to Japanese would become inevitable 
as the whites were displaced or forced into other occupations, and such 
renewals would amoimt in eflFect to long leases, and this in turn would 

five practical control, with results virtually amoimting toownerslup. 
he San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, for instance, which headed 
the opposition to the passage of the law, based its opposition upon this 
elunination of the short lease, but declared itself opposed to ownership 
and in favor, also, of exclusion. 

21. The law was adopted under the exclusive right granted by the 
Federal Constitution to the individual States to controlthe ownership 
and use of lands within their respective territories. 

22. The^law in spirit, or in provision, does not violate any part of 
the, J^deral Constitution. (Conceded by the highest Japanese au- 
thorities. See Exhibit 8, quotations from Japanese Keview of 
International Law.) 

•^23. The law does not. discriminate against the Japanese. It is 
.^*^ade applicable to all aliens ineligible to citizenship. The Japanese 
nation is only one of a number affected thereby, under provisions of 
United States statutes. 
/*" 24. The law does not violate or oppose the intent of any Federal 
1 statute; on the contrary, it is a natural corollary of section 2169 of the 
naturalization laws of the United States, which in effect denies the 
privilege of naturahzati(m to all members of the yellow or brown 
races-JpCalifornia, in refusing to longer permit ownerahip or profitable 
use opher rich agricultural lands by aUens ineligible to citizenship, is 
not only furnishmff the necessary protection to her own people, to her 
own lands, and to the Nation, but is acting in harmony with this Federal 
statute, the framers of which certainly intended that peoples declared 
hy it as unfitted for citizenship should not be encouraged or per- 
mitted to secure control of- our rich agricultural lands, with the 
benefits to them, and the injuries to our own people, which must 
Jesuit therefromj 

25. The law noTonly does not violate the treaty between Japan and 
the United States, but it explicitly guarantees to all aliens ineligible 
to citizenship all the rights and privileges in connection with the 
ownership and use of land in California which may. be guaranteed 
them by treaty. This is conceded by Japanese authorities. (See 
Exhibit 8.) 

26. The law was adopted under the essentially democratic method 
of initiative by a majority of three to one. 

27. Its principle was unanimously indorsed by the representatives 
of the people on two occasions, in the State legislature, January 7 and 
10, and April 12 and 13, 1921. (Exhibits 1 and ^..^^^^ ^y Google 
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28. The law was adopted only after exhaustive investigation under 
State authority, and after a State-wide campaign of six months or 
more, in the course of which all sides of the question were presented in 
public print and on the platform by ablest representatives. The 
movement for the adoption of the law was fathered, not by radicals, 
but by the conservative elements of the State, most of which had 
never theretofore taken any part in political matters. Labor, itseK, 
played only a minor part therein. 

29. Within the past few months a number of other States, after 
careful investigation of the facts in California, have adopted legisla- 
tion similar to California's law, or have taken preliminary steps look- 
ing to such legslation, or have memorialized Congress, urging the 
adoption of a Federal policy as indorsed by California. (See Alien 
Land Laws and Alien Kights, H. Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., 1st sess., 
June 2, 1921, presented by Hon. C. F. Curry, Exhibit 7.) 

CALIFORNIA THE FOUNTAIN OF INFORMATION. 

30. It is claimed, and generally conceded by those who have in- 
vestigated, that no fair estimate of the character and gravity of the 
Japanese immigration problem as a national menace can be secured 
without cornprehensive first-hand knowledge of the conditions in 
California. In no other State have these conditions developed to 
such an extent as to clearly and unmistakably point out the inevitable 
and disastrous results to the Nation if these conditions are permitted 
to further develop and to extend over the Union. 

31. In California are located two-thirds of the entire Japanese 

Sopulation ot^continental United States; that is to say, twice as many 
apanese are found in California as in the other 47 States combined. 

32. In California are foimd, in consequence, the various phases 
and features of the problem which make it dangerous. The subject 
has been under most careful investigation for two years past, first, 
hj the State board of control (see its report *^ California and the 
oriental"), under direct instructions from the legislature of the 
State; next, by the House Immigration Committee (see its transcript 
of hearings in July, 1920, in four volumes) ; and next by civic organiza- 
tions and interested individuals on both sides; and such investiga- 
tions have been attended by public discussion of all material points, 
resulting in the crystallization of an intelligent and conservative 
public sentiment, which is practically unanimous on the main points 
involved. (Exhibits 5 and 6.) 

33. While there was opposition to the passage of the California 
alien land law, primarily because of its cancellation of short leases; 
and aside from that consideration, principally on the part of selfish 
personal and business interests; interests affiliated with the Japanese; 
missionaries, influencing church organizations under sympathy; and 
other parties acting in good faith, but in ignorance of the fundamental 
facts; there is practically no difference of opinion as to the national 
policy of absolute exclusion, which should be inaugurated at once 
m protection against the menace; and little, if any, as to forbidding 
further ownership of land to aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

34. Several States other than California have, by memorials to 
Congress, adopted by their legislatures within the past few months, 
and by enactmg legislation under authority granted to the States 
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10 JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 

by the Federal Constitution, clearly indicated their approval of 
the policies outlined in this declaration. 

35. There is a steady and rapid conversion, on the part of indi- 
viduals, civic organizations, and newspapers and periodicals through- 
out the country, to the propriety of California's stand, and the 
Federal policy which she urges, as opportunity is offered for investiga- 
tion of conditions in California, witn the realization that Japanese 
settlement has commenced in States other than California, and is 
<5ertain to develop in time, throughout the Union, the dangers 
already present in California and in Hawaii. 

36. It is contended, therefore, that the State Department can 
not pass upon this subject intelligently, or with full justice to national 
interests, unless and until it shall have by hearings, and careful 
investigation, secured an intimate knowledge of the conditions in 
California, which were made subject of hearings by the congressional 
committee in the summer of 1920. • 

37. It is urged further that careful consideration should be given 
to conditions m Hawaii, particularly to such as were disclosed during 
the recent sugar plantation strike, as furnishing striking proof oi 
the inevitable effects in continental United States of increased 
Japanese population in various States. 

EXDTJISION OF JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 

38. Section ^' first" of the league's declaration of principles reads as 
follows: 

\ First. Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese immipfration, not only male, 
; but female, and not only laborers, skilled and unskilled, but ** farmers" and men of 
i small trades and profeasions, as recommended by Theodore Roosevelt. 

39. This principle calls for absolute exclusion in the future of all 
Japanese who may seek to come here in any capacity for permanent 
residence. This is to pjrevent increase by direct immigration of an 
element in our population which, for reasons hereafter set forth, is 
not only undesirable but dangerous to American interests. The 

Erinciple does not aim to dispossess or expel those already legitimately 
ere. Obviously, the natural increase of this element of population, 
through an extraordinary birth rate among those already located 
here, can not be prevented. 

40. The policy outlined is in exact harmony with that advocated by 
ex-President Roosevelt, who, of all our Presidents, was in more 
intimate touch with the Japanese problem than any other. (See 
his letter to Congressman William Kent, Feb. 4, 1909, Exhibit 9.) 

41. The policy outlined is that commended in formal resolutions by 
the American Legion in its first annual convention, at Minneapolis, 
November, 1919, and again in annual convention of 1920, at Cleve- 
land. (See State Department records.) 

42. The policy ou timed was formally indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor in annual convention at Denver, Colo., Jime 21, 
1921. (See Exhibit 12.) 

43. The policy outlined has been urged by farmers' organizations 
throughout the coimtry, whose attention has been called to the facts. 
Notable is the action by referendum in the Federation of Farm 
Bureaus of California (see Exhibit \\ also Congressional hearings, 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 11 

Exhibit 5), and the demand of the farm bureaus of Nebraska that the 
State legislature take action, 1921. 

44. The poHcy has also been urged by several States of the Union, 
through legislative memorials addressed to Congress, and through 
legislative enactment, or preliminaries looking to such enactment. 
(See H. Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., first sess., June 2, 1921, Alien Land 
Laws and Alien Rights, by Hon. C. F. Curry, Exhibit 7.) 

45. Such exclusion is necessary to prevent the rapid development 
in this country of an alien, unassimilable race, unfitted under existing 
conditions, even when bom here, for the responsible duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship. (See subhead, '^ A nonassimilable alien race.'O 

46. Such exclusion is necessary if peace is to be maintained between 
Japan and the United States. Obviously, the presence in either 
<50untry of a large number of unassimilable aliens, must lead to racial 
<5onflict and international complications. (See statements of Prof. 
YoshI S. Kimo, Exhibit 13, and M. Komatsu, Exhibit 14, and Prof. 
K. S. Inui, hearings House Committee on Immigration, July, 1920, 

^Exhibits.) ^ 

^ — 47. The extEaordiaanL birth rate of such alien, u nassimilable ele - / 

lOfiBtras demonstrated by statistics in California, would insure, under { 

existing conditions and within a few generations, the inundation of 

the white population in this country by the yellow race. (See sub- 

^ head "Extraordinary birth rate.' 

48. The advantages possessed by the Japanese in economic comgW^ 
tijbiiauje such that the whites are speedilv driven out of communities I 
and industries and must in time succumb to such competition in all \ 
sections where the Japanese are permitted to gain a foothold. (See j 
subhead "Economic problem. '0 

49. The results, inevitable in California and in other States if 
existing conditions continue, are foreshadowed in Hawaii, where 
nearly half the population is already Japanese, where more than half 
of the births and new school registrations are Japanese, where Japa- 
nese have already economic control in the Territory, and where they 
wiU rule by a majority of votes within part of a generation. (See 
Exhibit 15; also Exhibit 16; also Exhibit 17.) 

50. The alien, unassimilable element referred to comes here not j 
only with no desire to be absorbed and assimilated in the American / 
melting pot, but with the determined and openly announced intent | 
of estaBlishing the Yamato race permanently oji thi^.continent. (Seej 
subhead "A little Japan. '0 

51. This alien community maintains in this country a government ■> 
within a government, subject to the dictates of a foreign power and : 
acting in the interests of that power and adverse to those of this 
country. (See subhead '^A government within a government.' 

52. The exclusion should be absolute, covering not only laborers, 
but, as suggested by President Roosevelt, '^men who want to take up 
farms, men who want to go into the small trades, or even in professions 
where the work is of a noninternational character,'' because, regard- 
less of occupation, they will displace whites and increase so rapidly 
in number through birth rate as to overwhelm the white race. 
(Exhibit 9.> 

53. Females should be rigorously excluded, as is done with the 
Chinese, because the announced intent in bringing in females is to 
increase quickly the Japanese population in this country for the 
purposes of Japan. ^^^^^^^ by Google 
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A NONASSIMILABLE ALIEN RACE. 




54. The Japanese, with a few individual exceptions, and even when 
/' born in this countrjr, are for various reasons unassimilable and a 

dangerous element, either as residents or citizens. 

55. Perfect assimiliation or amalgamation can be had only through 
intermarriage. This is impracticable for several reasons: 
^ 56. (a) A principle enunciated by biologists is to the effect that 
intermarriage between races widely different in characteristics does 
not perpetuate the good qualities of either race. The differences 
between Japanese and American whites are claimed tq be so radical 
^s to bring them within this category. 

57. lyenaga, in his Japan and the California Problem, and 
Prof. K. S. Inui, in statement before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee, in July, 1920 (see p. 997, vol. 3, of hearings), claim that 
through long residence in the United States, and after some genera- 
tions, the result of environment and climate and occupation will be 
such as to induce biological changes in the Japanese and approxi- 
mate them to the composite American, and that thereafter they 
would be, perhaps, naturally fitted for intermarriage. 
r^ 58. The answer to this is that the possibility is too remote. Even 
should it eventually happen, the American whites would have been 
s swallowed up by the Japanese race before this biological change 
.(could have taken place. 

59. (6) A natural pride of race on each side, and in a number of 
\ our States the law as well, acts as a bar against intermarriage - 
/ Even in Hawaii, where there is every encouragement for interracial 
/ admixture, the Japanese have maintained racial purity far beyond 
I that of any other nation and to an extraordinary degree. (See 
; report of survey commission to the Department of Education, 
;^ Washington, Bulletin No. 20, 1920, Exhibit 17.) 
f 60. (c) Another bar to assimilation by marriage is the fact that 
I the Eurasian progeny of such intermarriages are accorded no social 
j standing, either on this side or on the other side of the Pacific. 
. 61. Language, heredity, religion, ideals, the law and policy of 
I Japan, all militate against and prevent even sociological assimilation 
of Japanese. 

62. There is no apparent desire, save in a few individual cases, for 

; assimilation on the part of the Japanese in this country. (See state- 

'■ ment of C. Kondo, secretary of Central Japanese Association of 

Southern California, hearings. House Committee on Immigration, 

Exhibjit 5.) 

63.^ The Japanese pride of race forbids assimilation. They are 
taught that theirs is the greatest nation on the face of the earth; 
the only one which has a god for its ruler; and that it is destined to 
conquer or lead all nations on the globe. Naturally, they are imwil- 
ling to submerge their identity in that of inferior races. (See pp. 
25, 26, 27, of H, Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., June 2, 1921, Alien Land 
Laws and Alien Rights, by Hone C. F. Curry; also of Exhibit 4.) 

64. The Governinent of Japan does not encourage and does not 
even permit the assimilation of Japanese by foreign races or nations. 
(See subhead ** A little Japan.") 
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THE EXTRAOEDINARY BIBTH RATE OF THE JAPANESE. 

65. The official reports of the State Board of Health of California 
accorded to the Japanese in the year 1918 a.birth rate four times as\/ 
great as that of the whites in the State. Such wEtes include members 
and descendants of the prolific races of Europe. (The percentage of 
aliens in California, according to the United States census for the 
year 1920, is 19.9 per centi 

66. Similar records for yi919_ accord the Japanese in California a 
birth rate three times, a^ great as that of the.wnites, and for the year 
1920 the record shows a somewhat higher proportionate birth rate 
for th;. Japanese. 

67. The apparent drop in the Japanese birth rate between 1918 and 
the two years following, as indicated in these figures, is explained 
by the fact that fpr a basis of computation the State board of health 
accepted in 1918 the Japanese estimate of the Japanese population 
in the State, 70,000, while for 1919 the board used its own estimate 
of 96,000, based on investigations by various official bodies. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia is 100,000 or more, and that the United States census 
estimate of .71,952 is grossly inaccurate. (See Exhibit 18, Japanese 
population of California; also Exhibit 4, also Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

68. The Japanese, while conceding the very high Japanese birth 
rate in California, in excess even of the rate in Japan, insist that such 
conditions are usual among immigrants in a new country, where 
conditions of life are very favorable, and that the Japanese birth 
rate will ^adually diminish. It is sufficient answer to this sugges- 
tion to pomt out that the Japanese birth rate of three to one, in com- 
parison with the whites, has been obtained in face of the fact that 
the propoi*tion of adult females among the Japanese in California 
to males is only one to every three and a half or four, while among 
the whites it is one to one; and that, therefore, if the Japanese 
were to establish an equality^ between the adult sexes they could 
maintain their high birth rate of three to one in comparison with 
the whites, even if the maternity average — that is to say, the number 
of births per individual married woman — were reduced to one- 
third of the present. Obviously the coming generations of American- 
born Japanese will establish an equality in number between the 
sexes. (See Exhibit 4; also Exhibit 19, answer to Col. Irish in 
Idaho.) 

69. Some of the results of the high birth rate among the Japanese 
in California are thus indicated: In Los Angeles County, the most 
populous county in the State, the Japanese births in rural districts, 
outside of incorporated cities, for five years past, were one-third of 
the whites, although the whites outnumbered the Japanese in popu- 
lation 8 to 1. In these districts the Japanese number 13,000 and 
in the entire county about 20,000. (Dr. J. L. Pomeroy.) 

70. In Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento city, in the 
years 1919 and 1920, the Japanese births exceeded the white births, 
although the white population is ten times that of the Japanese 
population. 

71. From tables made by Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, secretary of the Los 
Angeles Board of Health, it would appear that on the basis of the 
present comparative birth rates, witn little or no Japanese immi- 
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gration, and the present rate of increase in white population, due 
largely to immigration, the Japanese population in California would 
equal that of the whites in 104 years. If, however, aU immigration 
of everjr kind were to be cut off from California, so that increase of 
population hereafter must come only from the birth rate, the Japa- 
nese would exceed the whites in number 83 years hence. (See 
Pomeroy's statement. House Committee on Immigration hearings, 
July, 1920, Exhibit 5.) 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM AND ITS RESULTS. 

72. The Japanese possess superior advantages in economic compe- 

/ tition, partly because of racial characteristics, thrift, industry, low 

/ standards oi living, willinmess to work long hours without expensive 

/ pleasufegT^iiie- women laboring as men, etc. Combine with these 

/ characteristics extraordinairy cooperation and solidaritjr, and the 

assistance of the Japanese Government, through associations acting 
for it or on its benalf, and the Japanese, concentrating in com- 
mimities or industries, are easily able to supplant the whites. This 
situation furnishes an economic problem, which must rapidly de- 
velop into a racial conflict as these conditions develop and spread^ 
since the white race will not tamely submit to be thus supplanted. 
(See Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

73. The general system of peaceful penetration followed by the 
Japanese is to first supplant labor by working for less money or 
longer hours than woula the whites; then, having driven out white 
competitors, to raise the rate of wage until it is as high or higher than 

/ that asked for by white labor; then to refuse to work for the whites 
; under wage, and to work only for Japanese, or by leasing land from 
[ whites, and finally, where possible, to secure ownership of the land 
and allied business. (See Exhibit 4.) 

74. An example of the first step in this system was furnished to the 
House Committee on Immigration while in California in July, 1920^ 
when 1,000 Japanese displaced whites in the Tm-lock cantaloupe dis- 

J trict, among tne whites being many ex-service men, by offering to 
crate cantaloupes at 26 cents, while the whites were being paid 35 
cents per crate. (See Exhibit 20, labor article; also House Immi- 
gration Committee hearings. Exhibit 5.) 

75. Another instance appears in the action of the Placer Packing 
Association, of Auburn, Placer County, June 28, in dismissiug a 
number of white girls for the reason, assigned by the management,, 
that the white girls, under the State law, could work only 8 nours a 
day, while the Japanese could work 15 hours, and the fruit had to be 
moved, and the accommodations in the plant did not permit the use 
of a large force. (See Exhibit 21, extracts from Sacramento Bee, 
June 28 and 29, 1921.) 

^ 76. In pursuance of their policy of forcing conditions under which 
lease and ownership of land could be secured by them, the Japanese 
have secured control of one-eighth of all the irrigated. lands of Cali- 
fornia, which are the State's richest lands. (See Report of State 
Board of Control, ^^California and the oriental,'' Exhibit 16.) 

77. In four counties of California, Sacramento, Placer, San Joa- 
quin, and Colusa, the Japanese have secured control of from 50 to 
85 per cent of the irrigated lands, yielding principally fruit and pro- 
duce. (See Report State Board of Control, Exhibit IS^ooqIc 
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1/78. The control of markets by Japanese has followed, and they are 
now or^anizmg a market trust, which they claun is permissible, 
since farmers are exempted from operation of the antitrust law. 
(See Exhibit 4, and House Immigration Committee hearings, Exhibit 
5.) 

79. The effects of this carefully planned system of ''peaceful 
penetration'' by the Japanese in displacing whites and in securing 
economic control in various districts of California — Florin, ImperifiS 
Valley, and elsewhere — will be foimd in Exhibit 4, ''Our new racial 
problem, '' and the corresponding pages in the hearings of the House 
Immigration Committee, from which these statements were digesteiil; 
and also at pages 350, 351, and 352 of such hearings. 

80. The same policy has enabled the Japanese to secure practical v 
controL-ol-the fishing fleet in the waters of southern. California, in 
violation of the provisions of the United States statutes which it is 
claimed can not be enforced because the law failed to provide a 
penalty. In consequence, this fishing fleet aids, in surreptitious 
entry of Japanese from Mexican waters — and more important — - 
deprives this country of an invaluable auxiUary to the Navy in time 
of war. In Alaskan waters. President Roosevelt stopped such 
fishing by presence of a United States gunboat. In Oregon and 
Washington waters, fishing by aliens is forbidden by State law. 
Japanese influence, aided by canning interests, prevented passage 
of a similar law by the California Legislature in 1921. (See Exhibit 
4, "Our new racial problem. '0 ^ 

81. The policy of peaceful penetration has commenced in other ^ 
States. 

82. In Washington, a. large number of Seattle hotels, lodging 
houses, and certain classes of business enterprises, have gone mto 
the control of Japanese. (See statement of Miller Freeman, before 
House Immigration Committee, 1919; also congressional hearings, 
Exhibit 5.) 

83. In that State also Japanese have secured control of a large 
acreage in the Yakima Valley, through lease from Indians on the 
Indian reservation. (See protest Wapato Post, American Legion, 
to the Department of the Interior.) ^^ ^^, 

84. In Oregon, Japanese have secui^cRonm)l of a %)nsiderable 
portion of the Hood Kiver apple district. (See House Inynigration 
Committee hearings, pp. 1479, 1480.) 

85. In Colorado, the Japanese have secured control of 85 per cent 
of the Rocky Ford melon district, and its crop. (See Country Gentle- 
man, issue Aug. 16, 1919; see also House immigration hearings, p. 

. 353.) 

86. In New Mexico, control of the cantaloupe and cotton crop by 
Japanese ia threatened in the Mesilla and Pecos Valleys. (See House- 
Immigration Committee hearings, p. 352.) 

87. For .systematic att^Inpts at colonization in Texas, Florida, 
and other States, see translations from Japanese newspapers in the 
at Sacramento Bee, in House immigration hearings, used as exhibit 
at pages 408 and 409. 

88. It is knowledge of such matters that has induced defensive 
action on the part of a number of other States since January 1, 1921. 
(See H. Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., 1st sess., June 2^ 1921, presented 
by Hon. C. F. Curry, Alien Land Laws and Alien Rights^Exhibit 7.) 
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^-^ TO ESTABLISH HERE A LITTLE JAPAN. 

89. All the utterances in speech or press of the Japanese mtended 
for consumption among their own people show conclusively that 
there is neither the intention nor the desire to merge their identity 
in that of assimilated American citizens, but — as they themselves 
express it — to secure for the Yamato race a permanent place on this 

• continent. For this purpose their people are constantly ui^ed to 
beget children and secure land as the most effective means of perma- 
nently establishing their race here. (See translation, Sacramento 
Bee, Oct. 24, 1919; also translation in House Immigration Committee 
hearings, Exhibit 22; Exhibit 5.) 

90. Not only among those who come from Japan, but also among 
those bom here and accorded full privileges of American citizenship, 
is plain the desire on the part of individuals and the intent on the part 
of the Japanese Government that they shall remain permanently 
loyal citizfiRs of Japan. 

91. The children Dom here are forced to attend separate Japanese 
schools, in which they are taught the religion, ideals, loyalty, and 

/duties of Japanese, usually by Buddhist pnests. The Survev Com- 
V mission, United States Department of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 
1920 (Exhibit 17), after investigation in Hawaii, recommended that 
these schools be abolished as *' un-American, if not anti-American.'' 
Hawaii and California have placed such schools imder restrictive 
direction of the State (or Territorial) school department. (See Ex- 
hibit 4, and Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

92. In addition, many children bom here are sent to Japan for 
their education and do not return until they are from 17 to 20 years 
of age, when they are thoroughly Japanese and can never be changed 
into material for American citizenship. There are at least 5,000 
California-bom Japanese in Japan to-aay receiving such education, 
while there are between 13,000 and 20,000 Hawauan-bom Japanese 
similarly engaged there. They will return to Hawaii and California 
as loyal Japanese citizens and will use the opportunities presented by 
their American citizenship as the Japanese Government may direct. 
(See Exhibi^; also House JiBmigration Committee hearing. Exhibit 
5; also Jose^i Timmons's articles. Exhibit 15.) 

93. The Japanese Government claims as its own citizens all Japa- 
nese, no matter where bom, and even if their fathers and forefathers 
for generations have been accorded citizenship by a foreign nation. 
(See Report Board of Control, Exhibit 16.) 

94. No Japanese can expatriate without permission of his Govern- 
ment. Such permission can not be. secured under any conditions 
after he has passed his seventeenth year. Of more than 30,000 
Japanese bom in California only 21 have been permitted to expatri- 
ate. Of the very much larger number bom in Hawaii only 22 have 
been permitted to expatriate. (See congressional committee hearings. 
Exhibit 5; also Exhibit 23, official statement on behalf of Japan.) 

95. In Hawaii and continental United vStates, Japanese births nave 
been not less than 75,000, and perhaps much more. Of this entire 
number registered for the rights of American citizenship, only 73 
have applied for expatriation from Japan. (Statement of Y. Mat- 
suoka to Associated Press correspondent at Tokyo, Sept. 15, 1920, 
Exhibit 23.) That means (a) either the children did not wish to 
relinquish Japanese citiz ^nship, or (6) the Japanese parents would not 
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consent, or (c) the parents feared to prefer the necessary request to 
the Japanese Government. In either event, what kind of an Amer- 
ican citizen could be made of a Japanese developed and held under 
such influences ? 

A GOVERNMENT WITHIN A GOVERNMENT. 

96. Through publications in Japanese newspapers of San Francisco, 
and otherwise, it has been conclusively established that the Japanese 
in California are all held together for solidarity of action, first, by local 
associations; next, by a main agricultural association and the Jap- 
anese Association of America, located in San Francisco, with which 
tTie local associations are affiliated; and, finally, by the Japanese 
consul at San Francisco, who dictates the action of the Japanese 
Association of America, and who is enabled, because of his position, 
to punish individual Japanese who fail to obey the orders of their 
associations. Action taken thus by the Japanese is for the benefit 
of themselves and of Japan, and usually directly opposed to the best 
interests of this country. (See Exhibit 4; also Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 
13; also editorials from Nichi Bei, San Francisco Japanese newspaper, 

Ep 392-394, part 1, House Immigration Committee hearings; also Ex- 
ibit 24, clipping from Sacramento Bee, in answer to secretary of 
Japanese Association, in re Col. Irish.) 

97. Striking proof of this solidarity of action was offered in the 
recent strike in Hawaii of Japanese laoorers on the sugar plantations. 
With a few exceptions, so rare as to demonstrate the rule, every 
Japanese in the Territory, whether bom in Hawaii or in Japan, and 
regardless of affiliations and associations, was forced to assist and 
abet the purposes of the strike, either actively or tacitly. They were 
threatened with posting in the native prefectures of themselves or 
their parents, as traitors, and with other penalties in the event of 
refusal. 

'^ — 98. The strike was, in effect, a race strike, part, it is claimed, of a 
deliberate plan to force ultimate control of the plantations into the 
hands of Japanese, as the control of agricultural lands in California is 
sought. 

99, The remarkable racial solidarity shown in this strike has fright- 
ened the natives and whites in Hawaii. To-day the intelligent white 
business and professional and laboring elements, which up to some 
months ago derided my warnings as to the Japanese peril, are openly 
or secretly, and either directly or through commissions sent to Wash- 
ington by the Territorial legislature, asking Congress for passage of 
the *' rehabilitation act," and of an immigration measure the acknowl- 
edged purposes of which are to protect Hawaii from immediate and 
ultimate political and racial control by the Japanese. 

100. Existing conditions forbid the granting of statehood to Hawaii 
and would necessitate in time the inauguration of a commission form 
of government. (See statements of two Hawaiian commissions be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee; also Joseph Timmons^s 
series of articles in Los Angeles Examiner; also consult with Walter 
F. Dillingham, chairman of the Hawaiian commission now in Wash- 
ington.) 

S. Doc. 55, 67-1 2 
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101. If continuance of friendly relations between this country 
and Japan is to be assured, there is practically no diflFerence of opinion 
among those conversant with the subject as to the desirability and 
even necessity of rigidly excluding Japanese immigration. That is 
conceded even by many of the leading Japanese who have spoken 
on the subject. (K. K. Kawakami, in interview for Nippu Jiji, 
Honolulu, June 8, 1921; M. Komatsu in interview, Exhibit 14; Prof. 

VYoshi S. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

102. The questions which arise are not so much, then, with the 
first of the league's four principles, which calls for exclusion, as with 
the second, which relates to the manner in which such exclusion shall 
be secured. 

HOW SHALL EXCLUSION BE SECURED? 

103. Section second of the league's declaration of principles reads 
as. follows : 

Second. Such exclusion to,be_enfoicfid by United States officials, under United 
States laws and regulations, as done with immigration,, admitted or excluded, from all 
other countries; and not, as at present, under an arrangement whereby control and 
regulation is surrendered by us to Japan. 

104. This section, in effect, calls for the cancellation. of the present 
*'gentiemen's agreement, '' under which Japanese immigration is 
now regulated, and the substitution therefor of a plan whereby such 
immigration shall be restricted imder our own laws and department 
regulations^ enforced by our own officials. Such is the plan foUowed 
bv us with inunigration from all other coimtries, and such is the 
plan followed by Japan, and other foreign nations in the admission 
of immigrants to their respective coimtries. 

105. The present agreement forces us to admit such Japanese as 
come to these shores with a passport from the Japanese Government 
indicating that they are entitled to permanent residence here. We 
have thereby surrendered to a foreign power our inalienable right to 
pass upon the number and eligibility of those who enter to become 
part of the Nation, and upon whose children are conferred the rights 
of citizenship. We have surrendered that right to no other nation; 
and no foreign nation has surrendered its right in similar matters to 
any other power. That statement alone is sufficient to condemn the 
present arrangement and justify its immediate cancellation. 

106. The ^^gentlemen^s agreement'^ was made originally under the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. It was coupled with the 
condition that should the Japanese Government fail to observe its 
conditions and keep out Japanese labor the United States itself 
reserved the right to compel exclusion by its own laws. That 
reservation was afterwards withdrawn, under the administration of 
President Roosevelt's successor, in negotiating with Japan the com- 
mercial treaty of 1911. (See autobiography of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, p. 414.) 

107. No seK-respecting world power should have made such an 
agreement, even with the reservation referred to, and certainly the 
present absence of such reservation justifies immediate cancellation 
of the agreement. 

108. The agreement should be canceled, because, even assuming 
that Japan has lived up to its intent in good faith, it has failed utterly 
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to accomplish the purposes for which it was avowedly entered into. 
(See hearings, House Immigration Committee, p. 224-246; also 
California State Board of Control report, Exhibit 16; also Exhibit 4.) 

109. The agreement was entered into at the request of Japan to 
save her pride, and as a substitute for a proposed exclusion act against 
the Japanese, similar to that in force against the Chinese. The 
Pacific Coast States, which demanded such an exclusion act, were 
given to understand that equally satisfactory results would be had 
from the agreement. The agreement specified clearly that it was to 
keep out Japanese labor, skilled and unskilled, from continental 
United States, and subsequently Japan, of her own motion, made it 
apply also to Hawaii. 

110. The plan was in effect for Japan to assume responsibility for 
observance of the terms of the agreement by refusing passports to 
any Japanese not entitled to enter continental United States under 
the understanding, while the United States was to admit only such 
Japanese — even from Hawaii — as presented the necessary passport. 
The passport, under the circumstances, became Japan's guarantee 
that the immigrant did not come as a laborer or to labor. 

111. The failure of the glan is sufficiently indicated by comparison 
of the results secured linder its operation, and under that of an 
exclusion act, for which it was a substitute. In less than 10 years — 
from April 15, 1910, to December 31, 1919 — there was a net increase 
of Chinese immigrants in California, under the exclusion act, of 789. 
During the same period there was a net increase of Japanese immi- 
grants in the State, under the ^'gentlemen's agreement," of 25,086. 
That is, the ''gentlemen's agreement" admitted 32 Japanese for every 
Chinaman admitted by the exclusion act. (See report, State Board 
of Control, pp. 25-57.) 

112. The Chinese population of continental United States has 
decreased over 50 per cent under the exclusion act. The Japanese 
population has nearly trebled since 1906. (The "gentlemen's agree- 
ment" was negotiated early in 1907.) Allowing 35,000 for births, 
less deaths, there has been an increase of Japanese population in 
continental United States in the period named of 62,000 from immi- 
gration, most of whom are in the ranks of labor. Each one of that 
majority furnishes a clear violation of the intent of the agreement. 
(See Exhibit 4 ; also hearings. House Immigration Committee, p. 227.) 

113. In California, while exclusion has similarly decreased the 
Chinese population over 50 per cent, the ''gentlemen's agreement" 
has enabled the Japanese to increase fourfold since 1906. Making 
the necessary allowance for births, there have come into the State 
by immigration, since 1906, 47,000 Japanese, and nearly all of these 
are in the ranks oi labor. (See Exhibit 4; also hearings, House 
Immigration Committee, p. 227.) 

114. Not all the Japanese immigration referred to in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs came here with Japan's passport, certifying in 
effect that tney did riot come to labor, but most of them had such 
passports. The others came in surreptitiously over the border, but 
these furnish equally strong arguments against the agreement, since 
under its terms and the existmg conditions this country can not 
provide efficient safeguard against surreptitious entry or for detec- 
tion of those who get in. 
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115. The well-established increase of Japanese population in con- 
tinental United States, and in California, in excess of increase due 
to births, furnishes the best answer to the repeated claims, supported 
by apparent statistics, that the number of Japanese departing from 
the United States have nearly, if not quite, equaled the number 
arriving. 

116. That increase also answers the claim that those coming in 
were almost entirely former residents entitled to return. 

117. Aside from the failure of the /'gentlemen's affreemenf to 
fulfill the objects for which it was adopted, as shown above, there is 
ample proof that its intent has been aehberately .violated by Japan 
in some cases, and that she has had official knowledge of violation in 
other cases. (See Exhibit 4; also hearings, House Immigration Com- 
mittee, pp. 225-228; also Board of Control report, pp. 161-170.) 

118. While the agreement expficitly bound Japan ''to keep 
Japanese labor, skilled and unskilled, out of contmental United 
States,'' the annual reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Immigration show that every year thousands were admitted who 
were laborers. 

119. They were classed as "laborers,'' "farm laborers," "barbers," 
"carpenters," "tailors," "other artisans," "cooks," "gardeners," 
"servants," and "other occupations incjiuded under head of laborers 
by rule 21 (j)." Admission of new immigrants under said classifi- 
cation is a clear violation of subdivision 5 of the President's proclama- 
tion, February 24, 1913. (See p. 166, Board of Control report.) Some 
of these admissions were entitled to entry because of prior residence, 
but the multiplication of the laboring population proves that only 
a portion had that right. The number admitted under these classi- 
fications ran as high as 3,013 in 1916. (See State Board of Control 
report, p. 170.) 

120. The picture-bride plan was a clear violation of the intent of 
the agreement in two ways: (1) It imported forbidden labor, since 
most of the picture brides performed a man's work in field or shop ; 
(2) it brought over a woman from Japan to act as wife for a Japanese 
already acunitted who had no wife, and who was presumed, under 
the general acceptation of the intent of the agreement, to be entitled 
to bring over a wife only if he had left one behind him. (See Board 
of Control report, pp. 141-143.) 

121. Disclosures as to picture-bride methods produced general 
criticism, even from missionary and church friends of the Japanese, 
with the result that the Japanese Government discontinued the 
practice, so far as continental United States was concerned, in 
August, 1920, but continued to send the picture brides to Hawaii. 

122. To take the place of this system, and still insure the Japanese 
here wives, and the opportunity to beget children in pursuance of 
the general plan of peaceful penetration, Japanese returning from 
the United States are now permitted to remain in Japan for 90 
days (instead of 30 as called for by law) without being subjected 
to conscription call, the extra time oeing allowed to secure a wife. 

Within the past few months, the Japanese Government has offered 
to pay the expenses, both ways, of Japanese in the United States 
who will come to Japan to meet their conscription obligations. 
In returning to this country they will be permitted to bring wives 
whom they may have secured in Japan. These nMtasures confirm 
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the apparent belief of the board of control (see report, bottom of 
p. 143) that the Japanese would circumvent the new restriction. 

123. This entire procedure is opposed to the intent this country 
had in formulating the *' gentlemen's agreement/' which was to 
prevent the development here of an alien unassimilable Japanese 
)opulation. The exclusion act prevented any such results by 
broidding this importation of Chinese women who were not already 
wives. 

POSSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE LAW AND TREATY, 



r. 



124. Section 3 of the declaration of principles of the Japanese 
Exclusion League of California reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. Compliance on the part of all departments of the Federal Government 
with the Constitution and statute^, and the abandonment of the threat or attemi)t 
to take advantage of certain phrasing of that document as to treaties, which it is 
claimed gives the treaty-making power authority to violate plain provisions of the 
Constitution in the following matters: 

(a) To nullify State rights and State laws for control of lands and other matters 
plainly within the State's jurisdiction. 

(b) To grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, which are made in- 
eligible for such citizenship. 

125. The principle thus enunciated received indorsement, with- 
out a dissenting vote, in both houses of the California Legislature 
when the entire declaration was approved and commended to the 
President, Department of State, and Congress, for adoption of the 
policy therein stated. (Exhibit 1.) (The legislative resolution 
omitted bjr error, as before explained, the words ^'and statutes" 
in this section.) 

126. The principle was also unanimously indorsed in both houses 
of the Cahfomia Legislature in January, 1921, by resolutions trans- 
mitted to the President, Secretary of State, to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California, and to members of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations protesting against any action, if contemplated, 
whereby an attempt would be made to set aside the California 
land law or to confer citizenship on the Japanese by treaty. (See 
Exhibit 2.) ... 

127. The principle thus enunciated and the protest thus voiced by 
the California Legislature were against action apparently contem- 
plated by the previous national administration m connection with 
this subject. There has not been evidence so far that the present 
administration contemplates such action, though it is apparently 
being urged thereto by representatives of the tTapanese Government. 
The representatioi^s made in this brief on the sulbject have therefore 
only the justification that a policy apparently foreshadowed by the 
preceding administration has not yet been condemned or abandoned, 
so far as known, by the present administration. 

128. In authorized statements made at Tokyo and responsible 
reports emanating from Washington in November, 1920, and Jan- 
uary, 1921, and in public utterances of Roland S. Morris, then Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, made at Philadelphia January 11, 1921, it 
was declared that Japan had demanded and the State Department 
was at least seriously considering the invasion of State rights referred 
to in matters of exclusive State jurisdiction, wherein the State had 
violated no treaty rights, and the setting aside of Xanited States 
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-statutes by conferring citizenship xipoii aliens ineligible thereto. 
These uncontradicted statements iiu*nished justification for the pro- 
test telegraphed November 26, 1920, by the Japanese Exclusion 
League of California to Acting Secretary of State Norman H. Davis 
(Exhibit 25) , also for resolutions of protest passed by the California 
Legislature in January, 1921 (Exhibit 2), and, finally, for the answers 
telegraphed to Assistant Secretary Morris January 24 by Gov. 
William D. Stephens and by the Japanese Exclusion League of 
California, separately (Exhibit 26) . 

129. It must be remembered, as hereinbefore cleariy expressed, 
that the alien land law of California does not violate any treaty rights 
of the Japanese or other aliens and that the law in expressed terms 

Provides that all aliens ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the 
Fnited States ^^ may acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, in this State in the manner and to the 
extent and for the purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not other- 
wise.'' 

130. California, claims, however, that the Federal Government has 
not the constitutional right to set aside by treaty the provisions of a 
State law enacted under the State's exclusive constitutional rights in 
matters solely within her jurisdiction. California suggests also that 
an attempt of that character to nullify a law ena'cted under her con- 
stitutional right in the exercise of powers reserved to the State in 
harmony with the principles of United States statutes (naturaliza- 
tion law, sec. 2169) and lor the protection of American citizens and 
American interests is unwise in policy. 

131. California questions also the right of the treaty-making power 
(the President, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate) to 
set aside provisions of the United vStates statutes which require for 
enactment a majority vote of both Houses of Congress plus the 
approval of the President. 

132. California submits also that any interpretation of the particu- 
lar part of the Constitution which would thus place in the hands of 
the President and^ two-thirds of the Senate the power to set aside 
arbitrarilv the constitutional rights granted the individual States to 
have exclusive jurisdiction over certain matters in their own terri- 
tory, .or to nuUiiy an act of Congress which requires the approval not 
only of the President and Senate but also of the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, is certainly illogical and not in harmony with the intent of 
the Constitution. 

133. Thus far the issue indicated above has not been raised by 
any act of California, since she does not propose to violate rights 
already granted to aliens by treaty. So far as California has knowl- 
edge, there is as yet no act or intent on the part of the present State 
Department to raise this issue by attempting, through treaty pro- 
visions, to set aside State laws claimed to be wise and necessary in 
protection of American citizens and the American Nation. 

134. It develops that a general alien poll tax law, passed by the 
California Legislature at its recent session, is a plain violation of the 
treaty with Japan, and perhaps of treaties with other nations. That 
there was no intent on the part of California as a State, or those 
interested in Japanese exclusion, to suggest any violation jjf treaty 
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rights is sufficiently attested by the fact that the Japanese Exclusion 
League has disclaimed any responsibility for such enactment, and 
that its impropriety has been generally Acknowledged since the facts 
became known. In view of public sentiment, it is probable that the 
enactment referred to will not be so used as to occasion embarrfiss- 
ment or injustice to Japanese or other alien nationals. 

13»5. Caluomia deprecates the introduction by Senator Kellogg, of 
Minnesota, of Senate bill 1943, authorizing the President to have 
State cases transferred to Federal courts and to use the United States 
marshals and the forces of the Army and Navy whenever, in his 
judgment, in any such case, the treaty rights guaranteed to aliens 
are threatened under operation of State law. The inference from 
the introduction of the oill referred to is that California and other 
States which have a similar land law can, or are likely to, violate 
treaty rights thereunder, when the fact is that such law expressly 
guarantees aliens all rights as to land which are given them by treaty. 

136. It is hoped there does not exist in the State Department tfie 
misapprehension as to the facts which alone would have justified the 
introduction of the bill referred to. 

137. It is beheved that the points made in this skeleton brief, 
with the references quoted, furnish full justification for the action 
taken by the State of California, and the people thereof, in connection 
with this subject, and in particular for the urgent call upon the 
Federal Government for immediate adoption of certain policies- 
deemed necessary as protection against the national danger herein 
outhned. 

138. The points made herein will be made quite plain, without 
recourse to voluminous exhibits, in the brief proper which will be 
presented as soon as it can be prepared. If, in the meanwhile, the 
State Department desires furtner confirmation, it will be gladly 
furnished on request. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Japanese Exclusion 
League of California and with its authority. 

V. S. McClatchy 
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EXHIBITS. 

LIST OF EXHIBITS WITH SKELETON BRIEF BY JAPANESE EXCLUSION 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA. 

[Note.— -Exhibitelislted but not attached hereto will be found among those already left with the State 

Department.] 

Exhibit 1. Resolutions of California Legislature, April, 1921. 

Exhibit 2. Resolutions of California Legislature, January, 1921. 

Exhibit 3. California alien land law, November, 1920. 
>> Exhibit 4. "Our New Racial Problem" (a digest, made for convenience, of testi- 
mony given before the House Immigration Committee and accompanied by numerous 
exhibits). 

Exhibit 5. Printed transcript of hearings before House Immigration Committee on 
the Pacific coast, July, 1920. (4 vols.) 
^ Exhibit 6. Report of California State Board of Control, 1920 (''California and the 
oriental"). 

Exhibit 7. Alien land laws of various States, House Document No. 89. 

Exhibit 8. Japanese indorse legality of California land law. 

Exhibit 9. President Roosevelt's attitude. 

Exhibit 10. Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1919. 

Exhibit 11. Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1920. 

Exhibit 12. Resolutions of annual convention American Federation of Labor, 1921. 

Exhibit 13. Statement of Prof. Y. S. Kuno. 

Exhibit 14. Statement of Mr. M. Komatsu. 

Exhibit 15. Conditions in Hawaii. Twelve articles by Joseph Timmons (filed as 
exhibit with House Immigration Committee, April, 1921). 

Exhibit 16. "The Germany of Asia." 

Exhibit 17. Conditions in Hawaii. Report of survey commission, National Depart- 
ment of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1920. 

Exhibit 18. Facts as to Japanese i)opulation of California. 

Exhibit 19. Extract from Boise Statesman of February 1, 1921, answer to claims 
made by Japanese. 

Exhibit 20. Article from Organized Labor of September 6, 1920, "How Japanese 
problem concerns labor." 

Exhibit 21. Extracts from the Sacramento Bee of June 28 and 29, 1921, Japanese 
labor displacing white girls. 

Exhibit 22. Extracts from the Sacramento Bee of October 24, 1919, translation 
from Japanese newspaper. 

Exhibit 23. Oflficial statement on behalf of Japanese Grovernment as to expatriation. 

Exhibit 24. Extract from thq Sacramento Bee of June 13, 1921, methods of organi- 
zation of Japanese in California. 

Exhibit 25. Protest to Acting Secretary of State Davis, November 26, 1920. 

Exhibit 26. Extract from the Sacramento Bee of January 24, 1921, answers to 
statements made by Assistant Secretary of State Morris. 



EXHIBIT 1. 



Legislative Department, 
State op California, Forty-Fourth Session, 

ISenate Chamber, April ^1 , 1921. 
To the President qfthe United States , the Honorable Secretary of State of the United States ^ 
and to each of Valifomia^s Senators and Representatives in Congress: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Senate joint resolution No^ 26, adopted by the Le^s- 
lature of the State of California at the foijty-fourth session, I am sending you herewith 
a copy thereof, reading as follows: 

CHAPTER 36, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 26, BY SENATOR WILL R. SHARKEY, 
RELATIVE TO IMMIGRATION. 

** Whereas, The Japanese Exclusion League of California, representing officially 
such organizations as the American Legion, War Veterans, Native Sons and Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, State Federation of Women's Clubs, State Federation 
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of Labor, and various other patriotic, civic and fraternal bodies, have adopted a state- 
ment of policy recommended for adoption by the Government of the United States 
as urgently required in protection of the Nation's interest against the growing menace 
of Japanese immigration and colonization; and 

''Whereas said declaration of principles has been approved by the organizations 
affiliated with the league — the Los Angeles County Anti-Asiatic Association and 
the Japanese Exclusion League of Washington; and 

"Whereas said declaration of principles is in words and figures as follows, to wit: 

"First. Absolute exclusion for the luture of all Japanese inmiigration, not only 
male, but female, and not only laborers, skilled and unskilled, but 'farmers,' and 
men of small trades and professions, as recommended by Theodore Roosevelt. 

" Permission for temporary residence only for tourists, students, artists, conmiercial 
men, teachers, etc. 

" Second. Such exclusion to be enforced by United States officials, under Ignited 
States laws and regulations, as done with immigration, admitted or excluded, from 
all other countries; and not, as at present, under an arrangement whereby control 
and regulation is surrendered by us to Japan. 

* ' Third . Compliance on the part of all departments of the Federal Government with 
the Constitution, and the abandonment of the threat or attempt to take advantage 
of certain phrasing of that document as to treaties, which it is claimed gives the 
treaty-making power authority to violate plain provisions of the Constitution in the 
following matters: 

' ' (a) To nullify State rights and State laws for control of lands and other matters 
plainly within tfie State's jurisdiction. 

"(6) To grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, which are made ineli- 
gible for such citizenship. 

"Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in California fair treat- 
ment, protection in property rights legally acquired, and the privilege of engaging in 
any business desired, except such as may be now or hereafter denied by law to all 
aliens, or to aliens ineligible to citizenship; and provided particularly they may not 
hereafter buy or lease agricultural lands: Now, therefore, be it 

'^Resolved by the senate and assembly, Jointly, That the Legislature of the State of 
California hereby indorses said declaration of principles and urges that the President, 
the Department of State, and the Congress of the United States adopt and observe 
the policy therein stated ; and be it further 

' ' Res<dved, That the secretary of the senate be, and she is hereby, directed to trans- 
mit copies of these resolutions to the President and the Secretary of State of the 
TTnited States and to each of California's Senators and Jlepresentatives in Congress. 

"C.C.Young, 

President of the SAiate. 
"Henry W. Wright, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
"Martin C. Madsen, 
Private Secretary to the Governor. 
"Frank C. Jordan, 

''Secretary of State.'' 

I hereby certifv that the same was duly filed with the secretary of state on April 
27,1921. 

Grace S. Stoermer, 
Secretary of the Senate 

EXHIBIT 2. 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 4. 

NATURALIZATION AND PROPERTY RIGHTS OF ALIENS. 

Whereas at the general election held on the 2d day of November, 1920, the people 
of the State of California, in the exercise of their right reserved under the Constitution, 
by an overwhelming majority, adopted the "alien land law," which, among other 
things, provides Uiat all aliens ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United 
States, may acquire^ possess, enjoy, and transfer real property or any interest therein 
in this State in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any 
treaty now existing between the Government of the United States and the nation or 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject and not otherwise; and 
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Whereas the present treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States 
and Japan, proclaimed on the 5th day of April, 1911, m fixing the rights of the nationals 
of both contracting parties, provides that — 

"The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall have liberty 
to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other to carry on trade, wholesale 
and retail, to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, and shops, 
to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for residential and commercial purposes, 
and generally, to do anything incident to or necessary for trade, upon the same terms 
as native citizens or subjects submitting themselves to the laws and regulations 
there established " ; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the aforesaid provision of the treaty limiting the purposes 
for which the subjects of Japan may enter, travel, and reside in the Unitea States, 
approximately 100,000 Japanese are now residing in California, comparatively few of 
whom are engaged in trade, while the great majority are engaged in agriculture, 
owrrirg, le?.3ii)g, and f?.rming lands, and now control one-eighth of the entire acreage 
of rich irrigated lands in the State, fts shown by the official report of the State board 
of control: and 

Whereas Japanese, as well as American authorities concede the unassimilability 
of the two races, and grant that a continuance of exiflting conditions may develop a 
racial question and grave international complications out of the present economic 
problem; and 

Whereas the evidence before the House Immigration Committee, in hearings held 
on the Pacific coast in July and August, 1920, clearly indicates the impracticability 
of making homogeneous American citizenship out of the material coining to us from 
Japan, and the impossibility of a white community holding its own either in increase 
of numbers or in economic competition against the racial advantages and birth rate 
of the Japanese; and 

Whereas preliminary negotiations are now pending between the State Department 
at Washington and representatives of the Empire of Japan with a view of entering 
into a treaty dealing with the subject of immigration; and 

WTiereas reports have come to us from our Kepresentatives in Congress that Japan 
insists that the proi)osed treaty shall grant the right of citizenship to the subject* of 
Japan now in the United States, and shall, in eftect, nullify the aforesaid ''alien land 
law": Now, therefore, be it 

Resolve/J by the senate and assembly jointly, That the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia protests against any treaty being made between me United States and Japan 
whereby the right to citizenship shall be extended to the subjects of Japan; ami be it 
further 

Resolved, That any attempt by the treaty-making power of the United States to 
nullify <the aforesaid * alien land law" or to confer ui)on the subjects of Japan the right 
to acquire, own, or possess lands vdthin this State, in violation of our State laws, 
should be opposed as destructive of State's rights reserved under the Constitution of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That in any treatjr hereafter made by the United States and Japan, said 
''alien land law" be held inviolate and that the rights of the States of the Union to 
enact legislation respecting the acquisition and ownership of land by aliens witiiin 
their respective borders be properly safeguarded; and be it further 

Resolved, That in any such treaty, provision be made prohibiting the further immi- 
gration of the subjects of Japan to me United States, save and except merchants, 
students, and teachers, their servants and employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith dispatched to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, to each of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, and to each member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate. 



ALIEN LAND LAW. 

Initiative act. Permits acquisition and transfer of real i>roperty by aliens eligible to 
citizenship, to same extent as citizens except as otherwise providw by law; permits 
other aliens, and companies, associations ana corporations in which they hold majority 
interest, to acquire and transfer real property only as prescribed by treaty, but pro- 
hibiting appointment thereof as guardians of estates of minors consisting wholly or 
pai;tiaUy of real property or shares in such corporations: provides for escheats in cer- 
tain cases; requires reports of property holdings to facilitate enforcement of act; pre- 
scribes penalties and repeals conflicting acts. 
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Sufficient qualified electors of the StsCte of California present to the secretary of 
state this petition and request that a proposed measure, as hereinafter set forth, be 
submitted to the people of the State of California for their approval or rejection, at 
the next ensuing general election. The proposed measure is as follows: 

PROPOSED LAW. 

(Proposed changes from provisions of present laws are printed in italic type.) 

AN ACT Relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens and of certain companies, associations, 
and corporations ^vith respect to prnpe ty in this State, providing for escheats in certain cases, prescrib- 
ing the procedure therein, TeqvArmg reports of certain property holdings to facilitate the enforcement of this 
act, prescribing penalties for violatiyn of the provisions hereof, and repealing all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent or in conflict herewith. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the ITnited States 
may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit, and inherit real property, or any interest 
therein, in this State, in the same manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise provided by the law^s of this State. 

Sec. 2. All aliens other than those mentioned in section one of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in 
the manner and to the extent and for the purpose prescribed by any treaty now ex- 
isting between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Any company, association, or corporation organized under the laws of this 
or any other State or nation, of which a majority of the members are aliens other 
than those specified in section one of this act, or in which a majority of the issued capital 
stock is owned by such aliens, may acquire, possess, enjoy, and convev real prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, in this State, in the manner and to the extent and for 
the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing between the Government of the 
United States and the nation or coimtry of which such members or stockholders are 
citizens or subjects, and not otherwise. Hereafter, all aliens other than those specified 
in section one hereof may become members of or acquire shares of stock in any company ^ 
association, or corporation that is or may be authorized to acquire^ possess^ enjoy, or con- 
vey agricultural land^ in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed 
by any treaty now existing betiveen the Government of the United States and the nation 
or country of uhich such alien is a citizen or subject y and not othermse. 

Sec. 4. nereafter no alien mentioned in section two hereof and no com,pany, association, 
or corporation mentioned in section three hereof, may be appointed guardian of that portion 
of the estate of a minor which consists of property which such alien or such company, as- 
sociation, or corporation is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or transfer- 
ring by reason of the provisions of this act. The public administrator of the proper county, 
or any other competent person or corporation, may be appointed guardian of the estate 
of a minor citizen whose parents are ineligible to appointment under the provisions of 
this stction. 

On such notice to the guardian as the court may require, the superior court may remove 
the guardian of such an estate whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the court: 

(a) That the guardian has failed to file the report required by the provisions of section 
5 hereof; or 

(6) That the property of the ward has not been or is not being administered with due 
regard for the primary interest of the ward; or 

(c) That facts exist which would make the guardian ineligible to appointment in the 
first instance; or 

(d) That facts establishing any other legal ground for removal exist. 

Sec. 5. (a) The term ^'trustee" as used in this section means any person, company, 
association, or corporation that as guardian, trustee, attorney-in-fact or agent, or in any 
other capacity has the title, custody, or control of property, or some interest therein, be- 
longing to an alien mentioned in section two hereof^ or to the minor child of such an alien, 
if the property is of such a character that such alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying, or transferring it. 

(b) Annually on or before the thirty-first day of January every suck trustee mxmt file 
in the office of the secretary of state of California and in the ofjice of the county clerk of each 
county m which any of the property is situated, a verified written report showing: 

(1) The property, real or personal, held by him for or on behalf of such an alien or 
minqr; 

{2) A statement showing the date when each item of such property came into his pos- 
session or control; ^ , 
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(S) An itemized account of all expenditures* investments^ rentSj issues^ and profits in 
respect to the administration and control of such property with particular reference to 
holdings of corporate stock and leases^ cropping contracts and other agreements in respect 
to land and the handling or sale of products thereof. 

(c) Any person^ company, association or corporation that violates any provision of 
this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonm.ent. 

(d) The provisions of this section are cumulative and are not intended to change the 
jurisdiction or the rules of practice of courts ofjuMice. 

Sec. 6. Whenever it appears to the court in any probate proceeding that by reason 
of the provisions of this act anv heir or devisee can not take real property in tnis State 
or membership or shares of stock in a company, association or corporation which, but for 
said pi^ovisions, said heir or devisee would take as such, the court, instead of ordering 
a distribution of such property to such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of said property 
to be made in the manner provided by law for i)robate sales of property and the pro- 
ceeds of such sale shall be distributed to such heir or devisee in lieu of such property. 

Sec. 7. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the provisions of 
this act by any alien mentioned in section two of this act, or by any company, asso- 
ciation, or corporation mentioned in section three of this act, shall escheat to, and be- 
come and remain the property of the State of California. The attorney general or 
district attorney of the proper county shall institute proceedings to have the escheat of 
such real property adjuaged and enforced in the manner provided by section four 
hundred seventy-four of the Political Code, and title eight, part three, of the Code of 
Civil Procedure. Upon the entry of final judgment in such proceedings, the title to 
such real property shall pass to the State of California. The provisions of this section 
and of sections two and tnree of this act shall not apply to any real property hereafter 
acquired in the enforcement or in satisfaction of any lien now existing upon, or in- 
terest in such property, so long as such real property so acquired shall remain the prop- 
erty of the alien, company, association or corporation acquiring the same in such 
manner. No alien, company, association or corporation mentioned in section two or 
section three hereof shall hold for a longer period than two years the possession of any agri- 
cultural land acquired in the enforcement of or in satisfaction of a mortgage or other lien 
hereafter made or acquired in good faith to secure a debt. 

Sec. 8. Any leasehold or other interest in real property less than the fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provisions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 
two of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation mentioned in sec- 
tion three of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. The attorney general 
or district attorney of the proper county shall institute proceedings to have such escheat 
adjudged and enforced as provided in section seven of this act. In such proceedings 
the court shall determine and adjudge the value of such leasehold or other interest 
in such real property, and enter judgment for the State for the amount thereof together 
with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a sale of the real property covered by 
such leasehold, or other interest, in the manner provided by section twelve hundred 
seventy-one of the Code of Civil Irocedure. Out of the proceeds arising from such 
sale, the amount of the judgment rendered for the State snail be paid into the State 
treasury and the balance shall be deposited with and distributed by the court in ac- 
cordance with the interest of the parties therein. Any share of stock or the interest of 
any member in a company, association, or corporation hereafter acquired in violation of 
the provisions of section three of this act shall escheat to the State of California. Such 
escheat shall be adjudged and enforced in the same manner as provided in this section for 
the escheat of a leasehold or other interest in real property less than the fee. 

Sec 9. Every transfer of real property, or of an interest therein, though colorable in 
form, shall be void as to the State and the interest thereby conveyed or sought to be conveyed 
shall esdieat to the State if the property interest involved is of such a character that an alien 
mentioned in section two hereof is inhibited from, acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or innsr 
f erring it, and if the conveyance is made with intent to prevent, evade, or avoid escheat as 
provided for herein. 

A prima fade presumption that the conveyance is made with such intent shall arise upon 
proof of any of the following groups of facts: 

(a) The taking of the property in the name of a person other than the persons mentioned 
in section two hereof if the consideration is paid or agreed or understood to be paid by an 
alien mentioned in section two hereof; 

(6) The taking of the property in the name of a company, association, or corporation, if 
the memberships or shares of stock therein held by aliens mentioned in section tivo here ?/, 
tfgether with the memberships or shares of stock held by others but paid for or agreed or 
understood to be paid for by sux:h aliens, would amount to a majority ^f the membership- 
^r the issued capital stock (^ such company, association or corporation;ijOOQl 
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(c) The execution of a mortgage in favor of an alien mentioned in section two hereof if 
said mxyrtgage is given possession ^ control, or managem£nt of the property. 

The enumeration in this section of certain presumptions shall not he so construed as to 
preclude other presumptions or inferences that reasonably may he made as to the existence 
of intent to prevent^ evade, or avoid escheat as provided for herein. 

Sec. 10. // two or more persons conspire to effect a transfer of real property, or of an 
interest therein^ in violation of the jyrovisions hereof they are punishable by imprisonment 
in the county jail or State penitentiary not exceeding two years^ or by a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars^ or both. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be construed as a limitation upon the power of 
the State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding-, or disposal by aliens 
of real property in this State. 

Sec 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions 
hereof are hereby repealed; provided, that — 

(a) This act shall not affect pending actions or proceedings, but the same may be prose- 
cuted and defended with the same effect as if this act had not been adopted: 

(b) No cause of action arising under any law of this State shall be affected by reason of 
th€ adoption of this act whether an action or proceeding has been instituted thereon at the 
time of the taking effect of this act or not and actions may be brought upon such causes in 
the sam£ manner, under the same terms and conditions, and with the same effect as if this 
act had not been adopted; 

(c) This act in so far as it does not add to, take from, or alter an existing law shall be 
construed as a continuation thereof. 

Sec. 13. The legislature may amend this act in furtherance of its purpose and to facilitate 
its operation. 

Sec 14. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for any reason 
held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity of the remaining por- 
tions of this act. The people hereby declare that they would have passed this act, and each 
section, subsection, sentence, clause, and phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one 
or more other sections, subsections, sentences, clauses, or phrases be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

EXISTING PROVISIONS. 

The alien land act of 1913, which will be superseded by the proposed initiative , 
alien lajid law, reads as follows: 

(Provisions proposed to be repealed are printed in italics.) 

AN ACT Relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens and of certain companies, associations, 
and corporations with respect to property in this State, providing for escheats in certain cases, prescrib- 
ing the procedure therein, and repealing all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict herewith. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit, and inherit real property, or any interest therein, 
in this State, in the same manner and to the same extent as citizens of the United 
States, except as etherise provided by the laws of this State. 

EXHIBIT 3. 

Sec. 2. All aliens other than those mentioned in section one of this act may acj^uire, 
possess, enjoy, and ti-ansfer real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in the 
manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of which 
such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise, and may in addition thereto lease 
lands in this State for agricultural ^rposesfor a term not exceeding three vears. 

Sec 3. Any company, association, or corporation organized under tne laws of this 
or any other State or nation, of which a majority of the members are aliens other than 
those specified in section one of this act, or in which a majority of the issued capital 
stock is owned by such aliens, may acquire, possess, enjoy, and convey real property, 
or any interest therein, in this State, in the manner and to the extent and for the 
purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing between the Government of the 
United States and the nation or country of which such members or stockholders are 
citizens or subjects, and not otherwise, and may in addition thereto lease lands in this 
State for agricultural purposes for a term not exceeding three years. 

Sec. 4. Whenever it appears to the court in any probate proceeding that by reason 
of the provisions of this act any heir or devisee can not take real prox)erty in this 
State wMch, but for said provisions, said heir or devisee would take as such, the court, 
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« 

instead of ordering a distribution of such real property to such heir or devisee, shall 
order a sale of said real property to be made in the manner provided by law for probate 
sales of real property, and the proceeds of such sale shall be distributed to such heir 
or devisee in lieu of such real property. 

Sec. 5. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the provisions of 
this act by any alien mentioned in section two of this act, or by any company, associa- 
tion, or corporation mentioned in section three of this act, shall escheat to arid become 
and remain the property of the State of California. The attorney general shall insti- 
tute proceedings to have the escheat of such real property adjudged and enforced in 
the manner provided by section four hundred seventy-four of the Political Code 
and title eight, part three, of the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon the entry of final 
judgment in such proceedings, the title to such real property shall pass to the State 
of California. The provisions of this section and of sections two and three of this act 
shall not apply to any real property hereafter acquired in the enforcement or in satis- 
faction of any lien now existing upon, or interest in such property, so long as such 
real property so acquired shall remain the property of the alien company, association, 
or corporation acquiring the same in such manner. 

Sec. 6. Any leasehold or other interest in real property less than the fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provisions of this act by any alien mentioned in section two 
of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation mentioned in section three 
of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. The attorney general shall insti- 
tute proceedings to have such escheat adjudged and enforced as provided in section five 
of this act. In such proceedings the court shall determine and adjudge the value of 
such leasehold, or other interest in such real property, and enter judgment for the 
State for the amount thereof together with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a 
sale of the real property covered by such leasehold or other interest, in the manner 
provided by section one thousand two hundred seventy-one of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Out of the proceeds arising from such sale, the amount of the judgment ren- 
dered for the State shall be paid into the State treasury and tLe balance shall be 
deposited with and distributed by the couft in accordance with the interest of the 
parties therein. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be constru'ed as a limitation upon the power of the 
State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal by aliens of 
real property in this State. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF PROPOSED ALIEN LAND LAW. 

Opponents of this initiative measure must assume that California is bound for some 
reason to give to Japanese in the State — ^to our ultimate undoing — privileges not con- 
templated by the treaty with Japan, and such as have always been denied to Americans 
in Japan. 

Through the measure California seeks, as is her inherent right, to preserve her lands 
for Americans, precisely as Japan preserves her lands for the Japanese. Its primary 
purpose is to prohibit Orientals who can not become American citizens from controlling 
our rich agricultural lands. 

By what right does Japan object to California extending to her own citizens and 
lands the same protection given by Japan to the Japanese and their lands? 

Our present treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan deliberately omits, from 
the privileges granted Japanese in this country, either ownership or lease of agricul- 
tural lands. Japan has always prohibited ownership, or lease, or use of agricultural 
lands in Japan by Americans or other foreigners. 

Orientals, and more particularly Japanese, having commenced to secure control of 
agricultural lands in California, there was enacted in 1913, the alien land law, which 
prohibited ownership — or lease beyond three years — of agricultural lands by aliens 
ineligible to citizensnip. 

In defiance of that law, through various subterfuges, including use of dummy cor- 
porations and minor native-bom children. Orientals, largely Japanese, are fast securing 
control of the richest irrigated lands in the State, through lease or ownership, thfi 
proportion already controlled in some counties being from 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

The initiative measure simply closes the loopholes in the 1913 law which permit 
violation and evasion thereof. In addition, it forbids even short leases. 

Long lease of these lands by Japanese is as injurious in effect as ownership; and the 
short lease becomes long lease through repeated renewal, and because once the land 
is occupied by Japanese, the whites move away, and cease to be prospective lessees. 

Control of these rich lands means in time control of the products, and control of the 
markets. Control of the products of the soil by a unified interest such as the Japanese 
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will lead to economic control of the country. That will be followed in time by political 
control through force of nimibere induced by the heavy birth rate. That condition ifl 
now at hand in Hawaii. 

Rather ^an invite such disaster, better let some land lie idle, and a few large ^ 
landholders make less i)rofit,' and even see production decrease somewhat, as oppo- 
nents claim will result if this measure carries. However, it is not proven that cur- / 
tailment of production will result. At present the small farmer who needs labor can / 
get none from the Japanese, because they demand leases and cooperative management. ^ 

Under the initiative measure, treaty rights are fully safeguarded and citizenship of 
native bom is not affected. All Japanese legitimately here may remain indefinitely 
in any occupations selected by them, and will be protected in all property rights 
previously acquired. As agricultural laborers in California they could earn much 
more than in any occupation in their own land. The birth rate will insure increase, 
rather than decrease, of the Japanese population in this State. 

The measure provides that any alien ineligible to citizenship may acquire, use, 
transnait, and inherit interest in real property to the extent and for the purpose, 
prescribed by treaty with his respective nation, and not otherwise. 

Various safeguards, suggested by experience, are provided, and certain penalties 
(including forfeiture of the property) for deliberate violation or evasion. The equities 
of innocent holders are fully protected. 

The measure was carefully prepared by the State Legislative Counsel Bureau, after 
the proposed provisions had been criticized by various leading legal and civic organi- 
zations of the State. 

California should vote overwhelmingly for the measure, for the additional reason 
that her polled verdict as to the gravity of the problem will influence the Nation in 
endorsing necessary Federal legislation. 

V. S. McClatchy. 

ARGUMENT AGAINST PROPOSED ALIEN LAND LAW. 

This initiative raises questions of cold law, to which I invite the very though tfu \ 
attention of the voters. 

Our treaty with Japan provides that the Japanese here ' * may own or hire and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises and lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes." In its economic definition commerce consists of pro- 
duction, transmutation, and exchange; production is the ranking element, because 
without it there can be no commerce. 

The treaty protects the right of Japanese to hire or own manufactories, for transmu- 
tation, warehouses, necessary to exchange, and to lease land for commercial purposes. 
Land employed in agricultural production is employed in a commercial purpose. 
The treaty is intended, then, to give the Japanese privil^e to enter upon complete 
commerce, and therefore protects their right to lease land for production. Any other 
interpretation twists the plain language of the treaty into vain repetition. 

Considered in the light of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which says, '*No State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction f' 
the equal protection of the laws, ' ' we find the initiative in conflict with our own ' 
constitution, since it proposes a discriminatory classification di aliens, conferring 
upon one class the protection of the law which it denies to another class. 

This discrimination applies also to the leasiiig of land denied to Japanese and per- 
mitted to other aliens. It also applies to the feature of the initiative which subjects 
Japanese minors who own land to the guardianship of the public administrator, but 
exempts other alien minors who own land from such guardianship. 

These proposed discriminations against classes of aliens were adopted by the people 
of another State by the initiative and were voided by the United States Supreme Court 
as unconstitutional. That court held that "equal protection of the laws is applicable 
to all persons, without regard to any differences of race, color, or nationality," and 
that discrimination under the pretense of "promoting-tiS^ health, safety, morals, and 
welfare," is unconstitutional, and denies "the vea»yess«lnce of personal freedom and 
opportunity it was the purpose of the fourteenfJi amendment to secure." And "if 
such freedom could be refused upon the grounqpf race or nationality, the prohibition 
of the denial to any person of the equal protection of the laws would be a barren form 
of words. " 

In the foregoing I have stripped the initiative^f its cryptic and involved language 
and technicalities, so that it is naked in its two purposes: First, to forbid the leasing \ 
of land to Japanese and Chinese; and, second, to take landowning ininors of those / 
races from the natural guardianship of the parents and commit them to the control of f 
the public administrators. ' 
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AH the other confusing propositions of the initiative, respecting holdings in cor- 
porations, etc., are subordinate to these two. 

Considered in its effect upon the landowners in the State, the initiative, under 
penalty of confiscation, prohibits them from leasing land to a certain class of persons. 
If the State can do that it can also compel landowners, tinder penalty of confijscation, 
to lease their land to a certain class of persons. It will be seen at once that the claim 
of such power in the State is a destructive blow at the liberty of American citizens. 

John P. Irish. 
EXHIBIT 4. 

Our New Racial Problem. 

japanese immigration and its menace — startling results of congressional 
inquiry — why japan's ''peaceful penetration" op continental united 
states? — using american citizenship to foster japan's plans — the birth 
rate as an agency for colonization — control of lands a^d localities jn 
california — colonization in other states. 

In the statement made by V. S. McClatchy before the Houpe Committee on Immi^a- 
tion and Naturalization during its hearings in California in July, 1920, in connection 
with the subject of Japanese immigration, was included much interesting and startling 
and therefore unpublished niatter casting light on various phases of the problem 
which is now receiving not only State but national attention. 

From a digest of that statement it appears that the economic question of to-day will 
develop into a grave racial problem, unless the proper remedy be at once applied; 
that the Japanese have determined to colonize favorable sections of the United States, 
and permanently establish their race in this country; that they openly preach their 
plans of peaceful penetration, "get more land and beget many .children," as the 
most certain method of accomplishing the purpose; that in so doing they do not con- 
template assimilating as American citizens, loyal to the country of their birth or adop- 
tion, but plan to serve the ambition of Japan in world subjection as taught in her 
religion and in her schools; that American-bom Japanese on whom we confer citizen- 
ship are being trained here and in Japan to use their American citizenship for the glory 
of the Mikado and the benefit of tne Japanese race; that through violations of the 
"gentlemen's agreement," the Japanese have increased many fold in this country, 
while the declared intent of the agreement was to restrict Japanese immigration as 
the exclusion act restricted Chinese immigration; that the Japanese birth rate per 
thousand in California, now three times that of the whites, exists in face of the fact 
that the proportion of adult females among the Japanese is less than one-third as great 
as among the whites; that such birth rate will be very greatly increased if success 
attends the efforts of the Japanese to bring in a large number of females; that orientals, 
largely Japanese, already control, through ownership or lease, one-sixth of the rich 
irrigated lands of the State, and, in some of the larger counties, have control of a 
majority acreage of such lands; that the results as to Japanese control already secured 
in Hawaii, and fast developing in California, are contemplated in other Sta-tes as shown 
by preliminary colonization; and that American missionary and church influence 
is being exerted in belief of Japanese propaganda and this Japanese program, in the 
mistaken behalf that Japan in return will aid or encourage Cliristian evangelization 
of the Japanese here ana in Japan. 

The statement, of which the following is a digest, supplements other statements on 
the subject made during the year preceding by V. S. McClatchy, before the com- 
mittees of Congress and in public print, and generally avoids repetition of matter 
contained in such previous statements. 

THE JAPANESE PROBLEM BEFORE THE HOUSE IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE. 

The following article contains the important parts of a statement made before the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization in connection with the subject 
of Japanese immigration by V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the Sacramento Bee, at 
hearings held by the committee in Sacramento, Calif., on July 13 and 14, 1920. In 
preparation of tne article from the original transcript of the hearing there have been 
omitted repetition of facts and deductions, and, so far as seemed desirable, the dia- 
logue with members of the committee which elicited the facts. In this way brevity 
has been served without impairing the value of the article. 

Mr. Chairman, and.members of the House Committee on Immignition and Naturali- 
zation, my first appearance before the House Immigration Committee in connection 
with the subject of Japanese immigration was in June, 1919 — ^not in person, but by a 
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written statement hurriedly prepared and mailed at the telenaphed suggestion of 
the chairman. The statement was in answer to the claims of Sidney L. Gulick, the 
most prominent opponent of Japanese exclusion, who asked your committee to 
approve a certain measure (fathered by his Lea^e for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation), which proposes to regulate immigration on a percentage basis, and to 
extend to all Asiatics the same privileges as immigrants and citizens as are accorded 
Europeans. In September, 1919, I appeared before the committee personally and 
made a more comprehensive showing of the grave danger to the Nation threatened by 
Japanese immigration even under existing conditions. 

Statements made by me at that time have been severely criticised both as to facts 
and deductions by advocates of the Japanese, and particularly by Mr. Gulick, who 
has Issued and widely circulated, under the authority of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, two leaflets devoted largely to an attempt to discredit 
those statements. . 

My present statement before your committee is supplemental to, and should be con- 
sidered in conjunction with, that previous statement, since it avoids, so far as possible, 
rei)etition of matter contained in the other. It is intended to answer conclusively 
the arguments and statements since put forth by Mr. Gulick and other proponents of 
Japanese immigration, and contains m addition a mass of valuable and unpublished 
matter secured, in large part, from Japanese sources. In the preparation of this 
statement care has been taken to secure authenticated facts and to draw deductions 
which can not be assailed with justice. 

I view the Japanese themselves without prejudice, and do not even suggest that there 
is involved in the present problem any question of racial inferiority. The problem 
at present, I insist, is an economic one, due to certain advantages possessed by the 
Japanese in economic competition, and to their determined utilization of those advan- 
tages in securing permanent place for their race in this country through their systema- 
tized plan of peaceful penetration. 

But I insi^ also that continuance of existing conditions is developing, and will in 
time make certain a racial problem of most grave character. 

THB PAST year's INVESTIGATION. 

Since my appearance before the committee, nearly a year ago, the Pacific coast 
generally has awakened to a realization of the gravity of the situation, and there has 
been a deal of investigation, some of it on the part of eastern newspapers and 
periodicals. I might mention, in that connection, The Coimtry Gentleman, which 
sent Freeman Tilden, a New England writer, to the Pacific coast to make a special 
investigation of the problem. In the issues of that periodical of May 1, 8, 15, and 29, 
1920, you will find the result of those observations. 

Sentiment on the coast has crystallized. The California State Board of Control, 
under instructions from the State legislature, has been securing data for a year past, 
and has prepared a preliminary report for the governor. That report has gone to the 
Secretary of State at Washington and to the public, "with a very strong letter from 
Gov. Stephens, calling attention to the facts, to'^the urgency of the menace which they 
indicate and urging that the matter be taken up with our friend, Japan, in order that 
a speedy adjustment , which will preserve the country for the white race and maintain 
our friendly relations with Japan, may be had. 

Thds report of the board of control, with its introductory letter by Gov. Stephens, 
furnishes a conprehensive review of the Japanese problem as presented in California, 
and is the most convincing document which has oeen offered, partly because of its 
oflScial character, and partly because of the fair manner in which the presentation 
has been made. I can not too strongly indorse and praise the manner in which that 
work has been done. That report, as I understand, is before your committee, and I 
shall refer to it only in instances where it corroborates and substantiates the various 
matters which I shall place before you. 

It is no small gratification to me, who am in certain phases of this c^uestion a pioneer, 
to see that the various investigations made, oflScial and nonoflficial, not only fuUy 
confirm the statements which I had the honor to make to your committee in Septem- 
ber, 1919, but show that the danger is, if anything, greater and more immediate than 
I represented then. 

POINTS ESTABLISHED BY BVIDBNCB. 

May I ask you to consider carefully, as the facts are developed, how conclusively 
they Mtablish these points: 

1. lib practical impossibility of assimilating the Japanese, or making good and 
dependable American citizens out of them. 
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2. The determination with which they are bent on making a permanent place for 
themaelveB in this country through their methods of peaceful penetration, and no^ 
withstanding any objection we may have thereto. 

3. The hopelessness of any attei|ipt by Americans to meet them in economic com- 
pej^^on or in birth rate. 

4. The certainty Hiat, unless protective measures are at once adopted, they will 
secture control of liie country, first through economic competition and finally tMough 
force of numbers. ~~ 

5. The criminal unwisdom of permitting any forei^ nation, however friendly, to 
be the sole judge of what immigration shall be admitted to our land, lliat is our 
present policy with Japan. 

6. The absolute ireresaty, along the line of self-preservation, «f applying the same 
exclusion policy as to Japanese that has been elective for years in regard to Chinese.. 

7. The imperative necessity of applying the remedy now, while we can. 

DETERMINED TO COLONIZE. 

As to the second point, the determination of the Japanese to secure a footing in- 
this country, througn peaceful penetration, regardless of oiu* objections thereto, let 
me ask careful consideration by the committee of Exhibit Z, extract from the Sacra- 
mento Bee of October 22, 19191^ in which appears a translation of an article published 
a few days before in Shin Sekai, The New World, a Japanese newspaper of San 
Francisco. The article is called forth by the opposition in California to Japanese- 
immigmtion, and increase of Japanese population through "picture brides," etc. 
Following are a few sentences quoted from the article: 

"When we of the Yamato race arise with a mighty resolve, their (the Americans*)' 
opposition will be as futile as an attempt to sweep tne sea with a broom." 

"We should advance, and not recede. To stop is to retreat. While we push 
forward boldly the enemy has no chance to form plans * * *. These maxims are 
-suitable for the present situation." 

"Even if photograph marriages should be prohibited, we can not be stopped from 
leaving our aescendants on this American Continent. Even if not a single Japanese^ 
woman comes, it is not possible to prevent the seed of our great Yamato race from 
being sown in this American Continent by marriages with Americans, with French,, 
with Indians, and with Negroes; especially since there already are 100,000 Japanese 
here, and 5,000 children are bom annually." 

"Supposing we Japanese were prohibited from owning or cultivating the land.. 
* * * If we can not conveniently do so in California, we shall go to other States 
and devise some plan. Even the laws of California are not forever unchangeable." 

"The day will come when the strength of the Japanese will make a clean sweep/ 
of all laws." 

"Even the Kaiser's empire was destroyed when its time came." 

"What can Phelan ana Inman (leaders of the anti-Japanese movement) * * * 
do to stop the forward movement of our Yamato race? " 

THE "constructive DiMIORATION " BILL. 

Let me call to your attention briefly the claims of Sidney Gulick and other friends- 
and proponents of the Japanese, as presented to the American public. 

Mr. Gulick, since I first opposed nis demands on behalf of Japanese immigration, 
in June, 1919, has been steadily giving ground, when he found that ground absolutely 
untenable. He witlidrew from his proposed constructiove immigration bill, one by 
one, several ridiculous provisions to which attention had been called — the grana- 
father clause, which, by the importation of a few thousand octogenarians who could 
send for all their blood relatives would have opened our gates to an imlimited number 
of Japanese; the student provision, under which any number of laborers could have 
come over as students, and gone to work at once in our fields, without any power on 
the part of our Government under the bill to prevent it, the religious persecutee clause, 
which opened our gates to any one claiming religious persecution. Let me add that 
these provisions are also in the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Dillingham. 

These are a few of the "jokers" in the original immigration bill under which Mr. 
Gulick insisted that Japanese immigration would be materially cut down. Under 
the circumstances, it is not strange that I am forced to Question either his good faith 
or his intelligence. He is still on the retreat, as noticed in his recent leaflets, but he 
persists in fighting for what has always been his real objective, though camouflaged 
carefully in the beginning. I refer to that because it is the objective of all the pro- 
ponents of the "constructive" immigration bill, and all the opponents of the views- 
which I present — the passage of an act which will approve Mr. Gulick *s so-called 
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"New oriental policy ," jpladng Asiatics on the same plane as to immigration and 
American citizenship as European races, and which, under his percentage basis plan, 
will admit ten times as many Japanese as Chinese, and a still greater number oi 
Japanese as compared with other Asiatics. 

It would also compel us, for each immigrant admitted from France, Holland, Wales, 
or Mexico, to admit the following number from each of the respective countries named : 
Germany, 60; Ireland, 30; England, 15; Canada, 16; Russia, 10; Austria, 8; Sweden, 
7; Norway, 6; Scotland, 4; Denmark, Hungary and Switzerland, each 2. 

"criticism of previous statements.'* 

Mr. Gulick says that I use unscientific statistics and sensational exaggerations, and 
that my statements are so far from the facts that the '* argument for tne legislative 
program (against Japanese immigration) falls entirely to pieces.'' He makes that 
general charge i^inst my estimate of the Japanese population in California, which 
becomes an important factor in various phases of the problem. The population cuts 
a figure in the Japanese birth rate in California and is of importance in connection 
with statements as to nonassimilability of the Japanese and as to violations of the 
"gentlemen's agreement." 

He insists that Japanese own but little land in California; that there is no evidence 
that Japanese fail to make good citizens; that increase of Japanese population under 
the "gentlemen's agreement" has been only 55 per cent; that picture brides are not 
as efficient agents oi reproduction as I have represented, and that I have exaggerated 
the proportion of Japanese school children in certain Florin districts. 

He attacks the five planks of the anti-Japanese platform as first proposed by me in 
June, 1919, and since generally adopted by all emisted in the movement, and bases 
his arguments against them, directly or indirectly, on his insistence that my state- 
ment of facts and statistics are untrustworthy. 

As to each and all of these matters there is now evidence so complete and so unques- 
tionable in its character as to readily convince any jury of intelligent and unpreju- 
diced and competent investigators. So much of that evidence as may be necessary 
for the purpose will be laid before your committee. 

Witib the proof now available that the Japanese population of California is about 
100,000, it is evident that such population has been increased about 50,000, most of 
them laborers, since Japan asked for and secured a "gentlemen's agreement," because 
the population prior thereto was less than 30,000, and births less deaths up to last year, 
when my statement was made, were about 20,000, as stated by Mr. Gulick. It is 
true that the Japanese population of continental United States is about 150,000 (since 
Mr. Gulick concedes 50,000 outside of California), and it is true that the Japanese 
population of the United States has increased sixfold since 1900, nearly all under the 
protection of the "gentlemen's agreement"; all of which statements of mine were 
earnestly denied by Mr. Gulick and apparently disproved by a skillfully selected 
and plausibly arranged lot of statistics. 

With these suggestions and the evidence and statistics which are to follow, I feel 
that those who have attacked my statements, including Mr. Gulick, are completely 
answered. 



Increase of Japanese Population. 

HAW AH ALREADY INUNDATED — SIXFOLD INCREASE IN CONTINENTAL. UNITED STATES 
IN 20 YEARS — ^IN CALIPORNIA, WITH LESS THAN ONE-THIRD PROPORTION OF ADULT 
FEMALES, THE JAPANESE HAVE THREE TIMES THE BIRTH RATE OF WHITES — ^WHITES 
FORCED OUT OF SELECTED DISTRICTS — RESULTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Population is a very important factor in the problem you are to consider. First, 
as to total Japanese population. The number in Hawaii is conceded to be between 
112,000 and 120,000, out of a total population of all races, say, of 250,000. I haven't 
seen the census figures. These are estimates from the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Hawaiian Board of Education and other official sour/;es. But more than 50 per 
cent of births and more than 50 per cent of new school registrations in Hawaii are 
Japanese. 

The Japanese have already in Hawaii four times as many as the Chinese or Hawaiians 
or Portuguese or other wihtes, and within 20 years will cast more votes, as American- 
born citizens, than all other races combined. 

In continental United States, outside of California, Sidney Gulick concedes that 
my estimate of 50,000 Japanese is correct. In California, where I have estimated 
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100,000— say, 25,000 children, 60,000 adult males, and 16,000 adult females— Oulick 
insists that there are not more than 72,000 or 73,000, and on that difference of 30,000 
he hangs his argument through several pages of his pamphlets as to a number of differ- 
ent points. These arguments all fall to the ground if I am right and he is wrong, 
and that has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Gulick and others have based their demonstration as to the number of Japa- 
nese in California on the theory that there are none in the State who had not entered 
legally, and that the population, according to the census of 1^10, with allowance for 
arrivals and departures and births and deaths since, as furnished by the oflBicial sta- 
tistics, would give the present population. The State board of control in its report, 
estimating in this same manner, places the total at 87,279, but explains that this 
estimate makes no allowance for the number who have^ entered the State surrepti- 
tiously. The Japanese Association of America advises the board of control that a 
census recently undertaken by the Japanese shows 78,628 in the State and says there 
are, in addition, about 5,000 California-born Japanese in Japan who will return here . 

It is not generally known that a census taken in California in 1910, by order of the 
Japanese Government, showed 53,000 Japanese in this State, while the United States 
census enumerated only 41,000. This shortage of 12,000 in the data used by the State 
board of control (for it took the United States census of 1910 as basis and added births 
and legal recorded entries, and subtracted deaths and departures, to give the pres- 
ent population) would raise its estimate of the present population to 99,000 without 
illegal entries. From this it would appear that an estimate of the actual Japanese 
population (including illegal entries) based on mortuary tables as hereinafter referred 
to — of 109,000 — is probably not far from correct. 

100,000 JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

In view of the apparent present desire of the Japanese to conceal their real num- 
bers, the Japanese census of this year can not be accepted as of much value. In 
San Diego County, for instance, where the Japanese originally reported 800 residents, 
a recount by the United States census enumerators disclosed 1,200, as published a 
few months ago. Too much reliance can not be placed even upon the final figures 
of the United States census of 1920, so far as they may indicate the actual Japanese 
population of California, in view of the apparent and determined effort to conceal 
their real numbers, and the ease with which, under present conditions and methods, 
enumeration may be avoided, and the great error conceded in the 1910 census. 

Mr. L. E. Ross, registrar of the bureau of vital statistics of the State board of health, 
gave out on June 7, 1920, his latest figures on population and birth rate in California, 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee of that date. (Exhibit A.) Mr. Ross's esti- 
mate of the total population of the State in 1919 is 3,234,204, and of that number he 
estimates 96,000 Japanese. He states that this estimate of the Japanese population 
is based on data secured by the board of control and from the United States census 
and the Japanese census, and includes those who have illegally entered the State. 

While Mr. Ross has thus used 96,000 as his official estimate of the State's Japanese 
population, he evidently believes the total to be much higher. In the current num- 
ber of the State's monthly Health Bulletin appears an article by him explaining a 
method which he has developed for estimating the population from the known ratio 
of males and females and from the established death rate in each sex. Applying this 
ratio to determine the present percentage of race distribution in the State, on the 
assumption that the entire population is 3,234,299 (his estimate for 1919), he finds 
that it gives results as to decrease of Chinese, slight increase of Indians, and material 
increase of Negroes, in accordance with the known facts. The same process indicates 
a Japanese population in the State of 109,000. 

With the Japanese population of the State thus fixed conservatively at, say, 100,000, 
all the estimates which I have made as to present and future conditions in this State 
and in this Nation receive final verification, for this was the only factor assailed by 
Mr. Gulick which I was not in position to establish beyond question. 

ESTIMATES OF FUTURE JAPANESE POPULATION. 

The tables heretofore presented by'me to this committee indicating the increase 
of Japanese population in the United States in the future if existing conditions con- 
tinue are now placed beyond criticism. Mv estimate of the present population, 
which was one of the factors, has been verified by official authority. The birth rate, 
as will be found later, has also been verified officially; but it is to be remembered that 
in those tables as a factor indicating natural increase due to births less deaths is used 
a number one-half as large as what was then indicated by known instances in certain 
communities, and apparently confirmed by the birth rate as published by the State 

o 
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board of health. The State board of health published for 1918 a birth rate of 62 for. 
Japanese and 16 and a fraction for whites, but that was based on the population which 
the Japanese then said they had in this State — 70,000. The board oif health has proved 
to its sati^ction that the Japanese were mistaken; that their population was then a 
great deal more, and that their birth rate was therefore proportionately smaller. It 
must be remembered in connection with the Ja^nese birth rate in California that 
the proportion of males to females is four to one, while the proportion of males to females 
among the whites is one to one. If the Japanese population included females in the 
same proportion as the whites have, their birth rate would be multiplied by three or 
four. So that my factor of natiira!! increase under conditions outlined is well below 
what may be expected. 

The tables made bv me showed that if the Gulick plan of percentage immigration 
were adopted and admissions. confined absolutelv to ** allotments," eliminating all 
of his exceptions — and the same is true of the Dillingham bill — ^the Japanese popula- 
tion of the United States in 40 years would be 2,000,000, in 80 years 10,000,000, and in 
140 years 100,000,000. 

Under the "gentlemen's agreement" the increase of Japanese population indicated 
in these tables would be just as inevitable, but would be accomphshed in greater or 
less time, according to the character and extent of the violations of the agreement 
by Japan. 

THE FLORIN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

When I was before the committee in September, 1919, attention was called to the 
conditions in the Florin district. I said that in certain sections the Japanese had 
entirely displaced the whites in some strawberry and grape fieldp, and that the 
Japanese children were rapidly supplanting the white children in the schools. Mr. 
Gulick endeavored to throw discredit upon my statement by publishing total attend- 
ance statistics for six school districts around Florin. In these six districts he stated 
that the white children numbered 517, of whom 209 were under 6 years of age, and 
that there were 530 Japanese, of whom 292 were under 6. 

My statement as to certain sections of the area, which Mr. Gulick thus consolidates, 
is entirely true. Three of the school districts in this section are named, respectively, 
Enterprise, Sierra, and Florin. The Sacramento County grand jury, in its report 
published May 31, 1920, states that in the Enterprise district out of 46 pupils 17 are 
Japanese. In the Sierra district out of 64 pupils 40 are Japanese. The report adds, 
"There is evidence here of rapid increase of Japanese to the exlcusion of the whites.*' 

In the Florin district, out of 135 pupils, 85 are Japanese. The report adds, "So 
rapidly is the Japanese population growing to the exclusion of the whites that in a 
year or two all children in school will consist of Japanese. The upper and outgoing 
grades have the only white enrollment. ' ' 

The county school superintendent of Sacramento County reports that in the Florin 
district there were in tne fourth grade in 1918, 5 Japanese and 9 whites, and in 192Q, 
13 Japanese and no whites; in the fifth grade there were in 1918, 6 Japanese and 4 
whites, and in 1920, 14 Japanese and 3 whites. At present there are in the first and 
second grades in this district 41 Japanese and 15 whites; in the third and fourth grades, 
35 Japanese and 10 whites; in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 15 Japanese and 
IB whites. It is only in the higher grades that afl^resent the whites predominate. 
All the lower grades in the three districts show a rapbdincrease in Japanese and an 
equally rapid decrease in white attendance. >v 

Even the statistics quoted by Mr. Gulick show that in a>much larger area— in six 
districts about Florin — ^the number of Japanese under 21 alraady exceed the whiter, 
while among children under 6 years the Japanese exceed the wnkes neariy 50 per cent. 
These figures themselves prove the rapid displacement of the wmtes, the great excess 
of very young children being peculiarly significant. 

THE JAPANESE BIRTH RATE. 

The comparative birth rate per 1,000 of the Japanese becomes a vital factor in this 
problem; for, if it be true that though they constitute to-da>r less than one-thirtieth 
of the population of the State, their birth rate, notwithstanding the small proportion 
of females among them, is three times as great as that of the whites, then it is only a 
(question of time when they will outnumber the whites. That would be true even if 
immigration were to cease entirely. Continue to admit immigration, or increase the 
proportion of Japanese females, and the day when the White race in California will 
be in the minority will be brought much closer. In Hawaii it is now at hand. A 
continuance of existing conditions will produce in all other States of the Uoion the 
result which is looming above the horizon in California. 
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When it is remembered that this prolific race is unassimilable in the great American 
melting pot, and invincible in economic competition with our people, the gravity of 
"he problem is apparent. 

The birth rate of the Japanese per 1,000 of population in California, as given by 
the State board of health for the year 1918,^ was nearly four times that of the whites; 
that is to say, 62 and a fraction as against 16' and a fraction. These figures were based, 
as I explained, however, on the ^pulation then claimed by tiie Japanese of only 
70,000. If we take the official estimate of the board of health of the Japanese popula- 
tion of 96,000 in the State, the Japanese birth rate per 1,000 for 1919 becomes, as 
announced by the board, 46.44 as against 16.59 for all other races in the State, including 
all whites — ^that is, nearly 3 to 1. 

The total births in the State in 1919 were 56,521, and the whites were 51,316; so 
that there were, other than whites, 5,205. Of that 5,205, 4,458 were Japanese, and 
included in the balance of 747 were all the other races except the whites and the 
Japanese — ^the Negroes, the Indians and the CMnese. The Japanese had over six 
times the number of births of all other races, aside from whites, in the State of California 
in 1919. 

Mr. Taylor. The Japanese that you have in California are middle-age, or below, 
are they not? 

.Mr. McClatchy. The figures show, Mr. Taylor, that of all the Japanese that came 
over here in 20 years past, 90 per cent were between 14 and 44 years of age; that is to 
say, of the mature, of the prolific age. 

In Sacramento City the Japanese a year or so ago claimed 2,580 population, ancbthe 
cetisus of the total population now shows 66.000. I am assuming that no less than 60,000 
are white. If that is so, the recorded birtns in 1918 and 1919 would indicate that the 
Japanese birth rate in Sacramento City is four times that of the whites, provided they 
have only 2,500 population. If they have 3,000 population, then the birth rate of 
the Japanese in Sacramento City would be three and a third times that of the whites. 

The suggestion is made that this is an unfair comparison, because the Japanese are 
in the prolific period and we are comparing them witl\ whites who are not all pro- 
ductive. It you will turn to the report of the State board of control, page 34, the 
census of 1910 shows in California, 313.281 married white women under 45 years of age. 
The number of white births was 30,893, therefore the parentage percentage among 
white women of this age was 9.9. In contrast, the board *s report quotes figures secured 
in the special census of the Japanese Association of America, made in 1919, as follows: 
Total married Japanese women in California, 15,211; number of births, 4,378; parent- 
age percentage 28.8, which is three times the parentage percentage of the whites in 
the corresponding period of life. 

The Japanese have been in control in Hawaii for a long time, and their birth rate, 
as shown by the official figure^, is 45 or 50 or more in the 1,000, and that includes, 
you must remember, a number of old men and women. This, taken with the proba- 
bility that the proportion of females will increase, is the most practical answer to the 
suggestion that the Japanese birth rate in CaUfomia will soon decrease. 

WHY JAPANESE PREFER CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. SiBOEL. Have you given any thought to the fact that before long Japan will 
have a large part of Siberia, eAd that, therefore, the drift will be over there instead of 
over here? 

Mr. McClatchy. The drift will never be to Siberia as long as the Japanese are 
encouraged or permitted to come here. Calif<»rnia is the paradise of the Japanese, 
and they settle here in preference to any part of the United States, and in preference 
to any part of the world. They can make more money, under more favorable condi- 
tions, and with less effort, in California than anywhere else, and naturally they come 
here. And, even if there were a great drift over toward Siberia, it must be remembered 
that the net increase of population in Japan each year is said to be 600,000 or 700,000. 
It would take but a very small proportion of that net increase, if permitted to come 
in here, to inundate us in a comparatively short time. When they have occupied 
the most desirable portions of Cahfomia, they will follow a similar policy as to other 
States. They have already commenced. 

NUMBER AND OCCUPATION OF DfMIORANTS, 

Mr. SiBQEL. What about the report introduced yesterday, showing that a number 
of Japanese had left this country, from July 1 to June 30, greater than those that came 
here? 

Mr. McClatchy. I have this suggestion to offer in regard to that phase of the subject: 
Let me say of arrivals and departures, that we are interested in what is designated in 
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x>fficial reports as ^'inunigrant" arrivals and departures; we are not interested in the 
^* nonimmigrant" arrivals and departures, since they do not stay here; they are 
fiuppoeed to be tourists, travelers, students, and they come and go. The 'immigrant " 
arrivals are pennanents that settle and become a part of the population; it is those in i 
which we are interested. 

In view of the enormous increase of Japanese population in continental United 
States since 1900, and particularly since the '^gentlemen's a^eement" was negOr 
tiated, it is absurd to make a claim as to departures exceeding arrivals in the a^egate. 

Mr. Raker. Mr. McClatchy. can you segregate these arrivals as to occupation? 

Mr. McGi/ATGHY. You will nnd in the report of the Oommissicmer of Immigration 
for each year a s^egation by occupation of all the Japanese and Chinese, and perhaps 
other races which have entered. May I direct the attention of the committee to 
the fact that, in every one of those enumerations, will be found a large number of 
immigrants classed as kborers. Each year since 1908, according to the official reports, 
you will find from 1,000 to 3,000 Japiatnese lab(»rers have been admitted, which is in 
direct violation of the gentlemen's agreement, unless those laborers were previous 
residents of the United States — and all of them could not have been. 

STARTLING INGREASB OF JAPANESE BIRTHS. 

In the report of the board of control at page 34 you will find a very striking diagram- 
matic illustration, chart 4. That chart, interpreted, shows the high number of 
Japanese births per 100 registered births in 18 of the rich agricultural counties of the 
State for the years from 1910 to 1919, that number being nowhere below 10, and being 
in certain years above 15 in 11 of the counties, above 20 in 7, above 25 in 2, and above 
30 in 1. That is to say, of the entire number of births in those counties, in some 
counties, in some years, uie Japanese furnished nearly a third, and nowhere less than a 
tenth, and from a tenth it ran up to a third. And this notwithstanding the great 
disparity in population between whites and Japanese. 

In these 18 counties the average births of Japanese have risen from 3.2 per cent of 
the total births in 1910, to 12.3 per cent in 1919; that is to say, their average propor- 
tion of the total has quadrupled in the past nine years. 

In 1910, the Japanese births represented 1 out of every 44 children bom in the \ 
State. In 1919, nine years later, the Japanese had 1 out of every 13 bom in the State. y' 
In the 18 agricultural counties used t>y the board of control in its chart, which has ^^ 
just been considered, the Japanese had 1 out of every 8 children in 1919. In Sacra- '^ 
mento County, outside of Sacramento City, the Japanese births in 1919 were 49.7 , 
per cent of the total births — ^more, therefore, than the whites, since there were ' 
Chinese, Indians, and Negroes included in the total. 

According to the California school census, the number of Japanese minors in the 
State in 1919 was 21,611, an increase in the past years of 252 per cent. The Chinese 
minors numbered 4,805, showing a decrease in the same period of 17.6 per cent. 
The white minors in that same period increased 18.5 per cent; so that the percentage 
of increase among the Japanese minors in California during the past nine years is 14 
times as great as the percentage of increase ameskg the whites. 

Permit me to commend to your careful consideration what has happened in Tunisia, 
in North Africa. Tunisia is a French protectorate. France, many, many years ago, 
tried to make it a French colony, and tnrough force of special inducements to French 
emigrants in time was gratified to find that the Frencn in the colony exceeded all 
other Europeans in number. Then, the Frendi Government rested, thinking that 
its work was well done. It committed, however, a grave blunder. It admitted a 
number of Italian immigrants. The number was small, and cut no figure as compared 
with the resident French population. Possibly the Itahans were admitted to do 
some of the labor which the French preferred not to do. The stork labored for the 
Italians, and did not labor for the French, with the result that the Italians very 
steadily and rapidly increased in number, while the French slowly decreased. To- 
day, Tuidsia, though still a French protectorate, is an Italian colony, in which the 
French population cuts very little %ure. Let us remember, however, in applying 
this lesson to our own case, if the time dbould ever come when this country, because 
of the number of immigrants absorbed, and because of their superior birtn rate, has 
become a Jitpanese colony, it is certain^ that the United States will no longer be able 
to exercise a protectorate over it. 
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A Gentleman's Agreement. 

JAPANESE LABOR ADMITTED IN QUANTITT AND OUR JAPANESE POPULATION MULTIPIilED 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE ANNOUNCED INTENT OP THE AGREEMENT — ^JAPAN DECIDES 
WHAT IMMIGRANTS SHALL BE ADMITTED BY US — EVASIONS'. LABORERS, PICTURE 
BRIDES, **YOSHI, " SURREPTITIOUS ENTRIES — ^JAPAN'S KNOWLEDGE OP ACTS FOR 
WHICH SHE DISCLAIMS RESPONSIBILITY. 

The ** gentlemen's agreement" is at the bottom of all the present trouble. Mr. 
Gulick and the Japanese insist that it is a very excellent arrangement, and that its 
terms have been feithfully kept. The facts, on the contrary, demonstrate that, so 
far as concerns the interests of this Nation and the declared intent of the a^eement, 
it is an inicjtdtous arrangement, and its terms have been constantly violated, in letter 
and in spirit, by Japan, and not properly enforced by this country. 

The agreement was made at Japan's request, ratlier than have the excliision act 
made to include the Japanese. It was supposed to secure, so far as concerns Japanese 
immigration, and through the acts of Japan herself, results similar to those which 
were secured by the exclusion act against the Chinese. Its terms provided that 
Jajpan was to prevent the importation into continental United States of Japanese 
labor, skilled and unskilled, and she afterwards voluntarilv agreed to maintain the 
same policv as to immigration into Hawaii. The plan adopted was to admit into 
continental United States, even from Hawaii, no Japanese who did not bear Japan's 
passport, her word as a gentleman, certifying in effect that his entrance did not mean 
the entrance of a laborer. 

Gulick, says at page 4 of his pamphlet, *'The New Japanese Agitation — 1920:" 
**Califomians were demanding diat the Chinese exclusion laws be applied to Japanese. 
Japan willed to avoid the humiliation of such an action, and accordingly made an 
arrangement with the United States to stop all new labor immigration. This is known 
as the gentlemen's agreement. Her faithful observance of that agreement has been 
sufficiently shown by the writer in another paper. " 

SURRENDERING OUR POWERS TO JAPANESE. 

The basic difiference between the policies of the United States as to Chinese and 
Japanese immigration, respectively^ is that, in the one case, we retained absolutely the 
right to decide the admissibility of the applicant; in the other case, we surrendered 
that right entirely to the other nation, a blunder on the part of a first-class power for 
which there can be no possible excuse. 

The following language is from the report of the State board of control: **The 'gentle- 
men's agreement, ' intended to stop tne indirect route of immigrant labor to conti- 
nental United States through the Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, Mexico, Canada, 
-etc., opened, however, the direct route from Japan to the United States by giving 
Japan exclusive power to determine who is eligible for a passport. A Japanese bear- 
ing a passport as a farmer probably cultivates in his own country an area not exceeding 
the size of a city lot in America. When he comes here he at once goes to labor on a 
farm." 

EXCLUSION AND AGREEMENT COMPARED. 

The result of the two methods adopted by the United States for the purpose of 
excludihg the Chinese and Japanese, respectively, is shown by the following facts: 
According to the board of control report durihg a period of a little less than 10 jrears — 
that is, from April 15, 1910, to December 31, 1919— the number of Chinese immigrants 
admitted to the State of California under the exclusion act was 11,914, and the number 
of emigrants departed was 125, a net increase in CMnese immigration of 789 in those 
nine years. During the samte period under the '* gentlemen's agreement," Japanese 
immigrants admitted to the State were 32,196, and the departures 7,110, a net increase 
in Japaniese immigration of 25,086. That is to say, for every Cnin^man admitted 
under the exclusion act there were 32 Japanese admitted under the "gentlemen's 
agreement, " which, it was understood, would accomplish in the matter of Japanese 
iDomigration the same result as the exclusion act does for the Chinese. 

Under the exclusion act, the Chinese population of continental United States 
decreased 50 per cent in the 20 years between 1890 and 1910; that is to say. from 72,422 
to 36,248. Since 1910 it is estimated there has been a further decnease oi 10 per cent. 
The Japanese, in the same territory, have multiplied sixfold in the 20 years from 
1900 to date; that is, from 24,326 to 150,000, wmch is the present estimated popu- 
lation. 
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It is true, as Mr. Gulick says, that all of this increase has not been under operation 
of the gentlemen's agreement, but that which is not properly chargeable to the 
gentlemen's agreement was induced by the threatened closing of the gates against 
Japanese immigration on the demand of the Pacific Coast States. The agreement was 
adopted in 1907, and, as will be later shown, is properly chargeable with the immigra- 
tion dUring 1907 and 1908, though Japan did not put it into operation ifntil July 1, 
1908. ' The Japanese population of continental United States in 1900 was 24,326, 
and in 1910 was 72,157, a gain of 47,831. In California the Japanese population in 
1900 was 10,151, and in 1910 was 41,356, quadruple, an increase of 31,205. The total 
Japanese immigrant admissions to the United States, including Hawaii, for the 10 
years, 1901 to 1910, inclusive, were, in round figures, 129,000, while the admissions 
for the years 1901 to 1906, inclusive, were 77,937. In the absence of exact data on 
the Japanese population in 1906, I have estimated that if 129,000 total admissions 
in the 10 years gave an added population in continental United States of 48,000 in 
round numbers, of which a little over five-eighths came to California, then the total 
admissions of 77,937 between 1901 and 1906 would have given an added population 
in continental United States, in round numbers, of 29,000, of which California would 
have received 18,000; so that it is fair to assume that the Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia in 1906 was approximately 28,000, and of continental United States was, say, 
53,000. 

THE AGREEMENT HAS FAILED. 

Clearly, then, the '* gentlemen's agreement, " which was intended to prevent further 
increase of Japanese labor in this country, has really permitted the increase of our 
Japanese population threefold in continental United States and fourfold in the State 
of Califomia^-this on the assumption that the Japanese population of California is over 
100,000, as I have already established. And most of the increase is in the ranks of 
labor. 

So, then, the agreement, whether its terms have been carried out in good faith or not, 
has failed to serve its clearly defined purpose, and, on the contrary, has done, or per- 
mitted, the very thing which it was intended to prevent. Therefore, it should be 
abrogated at once, while at the same time there should be put into force a plan which 
will accomplish the purpose desired. 

VIOLATIONS OP THE AGREEMENT. 

The agteement, however, has been constantly and willfully violg,tfi4_and_e.Yadfid, 
sometimes on a iarge scale. The agreement was framed in 1907) following lengthy 
negotiations, and these were indiiced on Japan's part by an agitation in this country 
for sonie time previous, for exclusion of Japanese as well as Chinese. While tlie agree- 
ment was made in 1907, Japan postponed putting it into effect for a year, until July, 
19 08. In the two fiscal years 1907 and 1908, while Japan was negotiating the agree- 
ment, and after it had been made but while she deferred putting it into effect, she 
rushed over 46,029 Japanese immigrants, nearly all laborers, of which number 19,774 
entered continental United States. 

In other words, Japan asked that our gates be not forcibly closed against her people, 
promising that she would "herself keep them closed. But after she had obtained the 
concession asked for^ she held the gates open for another year; and while, under her 
plea during negotiations, we had failed to close the gates, and while she herself held 
them open for a year after negotiations had been closed, she rushed through those 
gates over 46,000 of her people, the greater portion of whom were of that class which 
she had told us would not be permitted to pass through the gates; and nearly 20,000 
of them came into continental United States, for whose particular protection the 
agreement was framed. 

Politeness might term that act on the part of Japan an evasion, and not a violation 
of a gentleman's word. Mr. Gulick claims it was a legitimate procedure under the 
terms of the gentlemen's agreement, and that these 46,000 coming in in 1907 and 1908, 
or the net increase which they added to the population, should not be charged against 
the gentlemen*s agreement. On the contrary, I can not see in this action of Japan 
anything but a piece of sharp practice, and insist that the 46,000 are properly charge- 
able agamst.the agreement. This is a question of international ethics, which may well 
be left for decision to any fair-minded individual. 

In 1909 and 1910, immediately after Japan put the agreement into operation, the 
total immigrants admitted, including Hawaii, were 3,100 and 2,730, respectively. 
Since then the numbers have steadily increased until the admissions tor continental 
United States alone exceed 10,000 annually. 
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]P^or the fiscal year ending July 1, 1920, I have figures from commissioners of immi- 
gration at San Francisco up to June 12, 1920, and at Seattle up to May 31, each for less 
than the year, showing a total Japanese inmiigration into continental United States of 
10,823. I have here in the shape of an exhibit the distribution of these: Received at 
the port of San Francisco, Angel Island; that is, from July 1, 1919, to June 12, 1920: 
From Japan^ males, 2,944; females, 2,541; from Hawaii, males, 89; females, 37. At 
Seattle: Amvals of the Japanese from July 1, 1919, to May 31, 1920, say 11 months, 
from Japan, males, 3,175; females, 1,988. From Canada, males, 25; females, 14. 
From Hawaii, no record, insignificant number. These figures, I understand, do not 
include tourists, students, merchants, etc. 

ADMISSION OF LABORERS. 

The agreement was violated next by Japan sending over a large number of laborers, 
and numbers of others not classed as laborers, but who came to labor, and who were not 
prior residents of the United States. In the years 1918 and 1919, the ofiicial reports, 
segregated by occupations, show each year as high as 3,000 laborers admitted, all of 
whom certainly were not prior residents. 

The board of control, in its report, calls attention to the fact that during the years 
1910 to 1919, there applied for admission to this country 610 Japanese laborers not 
entitled to passports, and of these all but 25 were admitted. There were also 825 
admitted who were without proper passports. The board asks, "Why the admission 
of those not entitled to passports, and those without proper passports?" This is an 
illustration of the suggestion which I have made earlier, that even within the limited 
area in which we could restrict immigration, apparently, our Government has been 
derelict. 

As has been shown already, the Japanese population of continental United States 
has increased 96,000 since 1906, and that of CaUfomia 72,000. Of this increase, a cer- 
tain portion is due to births less deaths, while the balance is due to those who have 
entered the country from Japan or Hawaii, legitimately or surreptitiously. The great 
majority of this increase who have thus entered in the period named are laborers, as 
anyone knows who is familiar with the occupations of the Japanese now in this country; 
and every Japanese laborer within this category marks a violation of the "gentlemen's 
agreement." In California alone the population of the State has been increased 
within the period named by admissions about 50,000, and most of these were or are 
laborers. 

Ichihashi, a Japanese member of the faculty of Stanford University, published in 
1915 a book on immigration, in which he claimed that the total Japanese pjopulation 
of California, including women and children, was then 55,000; and that of this number 
25,000 were farm hands. The greater portion of this 25,000 must have come in from 
Japan in violation of the terms of the "gentlemen's agreement, " since the total Japanese 
population in California in 1906 was only 28,000. 

Mr. SiEGEL. I understand that a great many aliens enter illegally' as eailors, whether 
from Japan or otherwise, and we have not been successful in getting any of these 
people back, or shipping them out of the country. 

Mr. McClatchy. Let me offer this su^estion: It is a very difficult thing to appre- 
hend the Japanese, while it is not so difficult to apprehend the Chinese. A Chinese 
must have a certificate showing that he is entitled to be here; the Japanese heed not; 
and, after three and five years, the Japanese are permitted to remain here, even though 
not legally admitted. So there ought to be a system of registration for Japanese; 
and any Japanese who can not show a certificate entitling him to residence here, 
should be at once deported. At present, the Japanese may exchange papers, or they 
may claim three or five years' residence. 

"picture brides." 

The original Japanese immigrants as a rule did not bring wives with them. Very 
few of them had wives. In 1900, according to the United States census, the propor- 
tion of Japanese females to males in this country was one to twenty-five. Wives were 
needed in order that Japanese colonies in this country might rapidly increa^, so 
Japan utilized the plan of the picture marriage, and recognized it officially in order 
that each Japanese in America who had no wife could acquire one by the simple exi>e- 
dient of sending his photograph over to Japan and having a complaisant maiden found 
who would wed him. The "gentlemen's agreement" recognized the right of each 
Japanese in this country to bring his wife over from Japan, and his picture bride was 
given a passport identifying her as his wife, armed with which she entered this country. 

In 1910, the proportion of adult females to males in this country among the Japanese 
had increased to one to seven and thereafter nearly every year the number of females 
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shipped over was in exceas of the males, sometimes two to one. They were more 
necessary at that time, and are now, than males in the carrying out of Japan's plan of 
l>eaceful penetration. The present proportion of females to males in California is 
estimated at one to four. The Japanese census figures show about one to three and 
one-half. 

That the practice of shipping picture brides was encouraged for the express purpose 
of aiding Japan's plan of ''peaceful |)enetration '' of this country, by increasing the 
number of resident Japanese and assisting thereby in securing gradual control of certain 
sections, is apparently verified by the following extract from an editorial published 
in the Asahi Shimbun, one of the leading newspapers of Tokyo, in commenting on 
the order abolishing picture marriage: 

''As a result of the 'gentlemen's agreement' of 1907, by which our Government 
restricted emigration to America^ Japanese in America lost the means of increasing 
their numbers by immigration. But afterwards relief from their difficult position 
was provided in the permission to send for women as photograph brides. By this 
it was possible for our unmarried compatriots in America to establish families with- 
out taking the trouble to go home to get wives. This had the double advantage that 
while on one hand it enabled them to enjoy the pleasures of &unily Ufe, on the other 
hand it enabled them to escape the cruel pereecutioa of all sorts of anti-Japanese laws 
by the power of their children who are bom with the rights of citizeiis. " 

"educating girls for picture brides." 

Further evidence as to the intent which lies behind the importations of "picture 
brides" into the United States is to be found in the article publifhed in the North- 
man, a Swedish publication published in Portland, Oreg., in its issue of June 10, 1920; 
the article being composed of extracts from a letter written by Miss Prances Hewitt, 
who spent six years in Japan teaching Fnglish to Japanese school children, and whose 
long and intimate acquaintance with the Japanese in that relation gave her opportu- 
nities for acquiring knowledge denied to ordinary tourists, or even residents, in Japan. 

"Tourists do not learn that every girl (school ^1) is thoroughly drilled in the doc-\ 
trine that, should she become a 'picture bride' in America, or an immigrant to other \ 
lands, her loyal duty to her Emperor is to have as many children as possible, so that 
the foreigners' land may become in time a possession of Japan, through the expressed / 
will of a majority of the people. " ' 

END or PICTURE BRIDES. 

During the year 1919, following the publication of my first articles on the subject, 
public sentiment in this country became so strong against this picture bride feature 
that Japan, in December, 1919, announced that, after February 25, 1920, she would 
cease to issue passports to picture brides. Note, however, that everything was done 
to issue as many passports as possible during the three months preceding February 
25. The Japanese consulates at San Francisco and Seattle cabled the necessary 
certificates for picture brides at a probable cost of $25 each, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced that it would permit brides securing passports prior to February 25 
to have imtil August 25 to embark for America. In consequence, they have been 
coming over steadily, from 60. to 130 in a single ship, while other travelers have been 
forced to postpone their journeys if accommodations on any ship were insufficient after 
-the picture brides had been taken care of. 

Following is a translation from the Great Northern Daily News, a Japanese news- 
paper published in Seattle. The article (embodying; information from Tokyo) ap- 
peared in the issue of June 2, 1920: "Photograph bndes must go to America by the 
-end of Au^st. The foreign office has sent private (secret) instructions to the responsi- 
ble authorities at the ports of sailing that this class of brides must be shipped as speedily 
as possible. Consequently, the hotels at Nagasaki, Kobe, and especially Yokohama, 
present remarkable spectacles like human whirlpools on account of these brides. 
^he ordinary passengers for Amoica have to postpone their sailings. Twenty per 
<»nt of the passengers on every vessel are women, according to the statement of a 
recent ajrrival from Japan. " 

,- " SUB8TITX7TES FOB THE BRIDB PLAN. 

The action of the Japanese Government in refusing further passports to picture 
l>rides was taken on the recommendation of the directors of the Japiuiese Association 
lof America. This action was repudiated by the membership of the association and 
by the local Japanese associations throughout the coast, and resulted in a fight to turn 
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out the old directorate, and a most vidous attack on Consul General Ohta, at San Fran 
Cisco, who was held responsible for the directors' action. General demand was made 
upon Japan for withdrawal of the order as to picture brides, and failing to secure such 
withdrawal a commission was £ent over, and is now in Japan, to induce the Japanese 
war department to lengthen the term of visit permitted to Japanese in their native 
land without being subject to the enforcement of the conacription law, from one mosLth, 
the present regulation, to six months, so that they might have time to eecure wives. 

In the Japanese newspaper Shin Sekai^ of San Francisco, The New World, of June 
9, Noriyuki Toyama, a delegate to the commission from the Central Japanese Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, expresses himself as follows: 

"The inability on the part of those whose conscription has been postponed to stay- 
more than 30 days in Japan is a great obstruction to the overseas development of our 
people. " 

Tlie Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese daily newspaper in Sacramento, in its 
issue of June 29 of this year, declared that Consul GenerarOhta, when complaint was 
made to him as to his action in recommending, through the Japanese Association of 
America, that the granting of passports to picture brides be stopped, said:' 'In com- 
pens^,tion for the abrogation of the photograph marriage, we intend to take steps U> 
secure the passage of a definite number of women under the name of exteixding the 
period of conscription. " The paper insists that the consul thereby conveyed the inti- 
mation that before enforcement of abrogation of picture bride marriages was announced 
he had taken the necessary steps with the authorities of the war office to insure the 
substitution of some plan which would obtain similar results in the importation of 
brides. Because the Japanese war department has declined to reconsider the picture 
bride order, or, up to this time, to provide some compensatory arrangement, the recall 
of the consul general has been demanded by a number of his indignant countrymen 
ifi California. 

Other subterfuges have been resorted to to maintain the continuance of the supply 
of picture brides. One of the plans was to eecure the necessary number of women 
from Hawaii, and a regular business for the purpose was established by a Japanese in 
Stockton, whose naive advertisement in one of the Japanese newspapers of San Fran- 
cisco, the Shin Sekai (New World), June 9, 1920, reads as follows: "Marriages mediated — 
the abrogation of photograph brides is positively nothing to grieve over. We have 
formed a connection with reliable parties in Hawaii, and will undertake to make all 
investigations of character and other particulars, and mediate marriage. Applicants 
should send photographs, personal history, and consular certificate to the undersigned, 
Furuya, 124 South Center Street, Stockton, Calif. " 

— ~ "YOSHI — ^ADOPTED CHILDRBN. " 

The "gentlemen's agreement" provided that Japanese already entitled to-readence 
in this country had the right to send back for their wives and children. The Japanese, 
as a rule, had no wives, so wives were made for them in Japan by the picture-bride 
method. They had no children, so children were provided for them by the "yo^i" 
plan of adoption. Any Japanese in this country may formally adopt a number of 
children, men or women, in Japan, younger than himself, and these "yoshi'' children 
after a certain period have the right of entry into this country. The "yoshi" after 
they arrive here, may, if they desire, divorce theinselyes from their adopted parents, 
and then bring over their own blood relatives; and so the flow of Japanese is maintained* 
notwithstanding our understanding of the agreement. 

The Shin Sekai, in its issue of May 25, 1920, quotes Vice Consul Tanaka, at San 
Francisco, as saying that between April 1 and May 24 of this year, he had issued 
80 certificates for "yosM. " In the report of the board of control, mention is made of 
the fact that the Japanese consul at Los Angeles reported that out of 176 declarations 
by Japanese on ^behalf of relatives coming from Japan he filed in the two years pre- 
ceding, approximately 23 were filed in behalf of "yoshi. " 

It is not improbable that the ^^ yoshi" plan is being used, as it can be used, for the 
purpose of bringing over more brides, since the picture bride plan is about to be 
abandoned, l^cause the plan of adoption is nsed Ux f^aale» as well as for males. Fe- 
male adopted children are called * * yoji . * ' There is nothing at all to prevent a * * yoji, ' ' 
on entrance into California, divordng her adopted parent and becoming his bride. 

GOMINO IN OVER THB BORDER. 

It is not thinkable that Japan, through her consular system and agents, is not fuUy 
aware of the manner in which the intent and letter of the gentlemen's agreement is 
bein^ violated bjr surreptitious entries over the border. Through the various local 
and district organizations, under control of the Japanese Association of America, with 
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headquarters at San Francisco, which in its turn is entirely directed by the Japanese 
consul general at San Francisco, as openly declared by the leading Japanese news- 
paper of San Francisco, Nichi Bei, she keeps careful tab upon the Japanese in Oali- 
lomia, all of whom she claims as her citizens, and exacts from them duties and obli- 
gation as such. 

One of the proofs of her complicity in the matter is foimd in the recent secret order 
for a Japanese census in Galiiomia, as directed by the minister of foreign affairs, 
under order of Premier Hara. A correspondent in Los Angeles, writing in the Shin 
Sekai, the New World, of San Francisco, May 19, says that secret instructions to the 
Japanese consul at Los Angeles are to the e^ect that this registration must be com- 
pleted by August 31, 1920. The order calls for the most minute details as to the 
occupation and income of each registrant, but allows the most astonishing latitude 
as to inaccuracy in the names. This is opposed to all methods and r^ulations ordi- 
narily exercised by the Japanese Government in such matters. The order provides 
that the name by which any registrant is known here, or even his initials, will be 
sufficient for the purpose of this census. The reason is that a large number of Japanese 
here are without passports, or only with borrowed passports, and under false names; 
and there are in addition hundreds of **yo8hi '• whose family connections have become 
complicated with that of the adopted parents. 

CONSULAR KNOWLEDGE OP THE SITUATION. 

Another proof of Japan's knowledge of the fact that much ^f the Japanese popula- 
tion of California is here illegally, is found in the procedure under which the Japanese 
consulate issues certificates to Japanese residing here who go back to Japan for a 
visit, intending to return. They have not been obliged in the past to show to the 
consulate proof that they came to California originally legally, and in accordance 
with the* terms of the "gentlemen's agreement. " within the past few weeks, because 
of public criticism, the consulate has given notice that it would require such evi- 
dence in the future. 

Still another proof of surreptitious entry across the border and of knowledge thereof 
on the part of the Japanese consulate will be found in certain court proceedings in 
San Francisco in February, 1920. Seventeen "picture brides" were detaned at 
Angel Island by the immigration commissioner on the charge that the bridegrooms 
to whom they had been consigned had no right to be in the country, having en- 
tered surreptitiously, and without passports from Japan. 

If that were true the consulate would be properly chargeable with knowledge of 
the fact, since each prospective bridegroom in sending back his photograph for accept- 
ance by some Japanese woman, to be selected for him, must accompany it by a cer- 
tificate from the Japanese consul at San Francisco, indicating his business, standing, 
etc. The consulate would therefore know, unless it deliberately failed to inquire, 
whether the prospective bridegroom had a right, under the agreement with Japan, to 
be in this country. 

Writ of habeas corpus was sued for on behalf of these picture brides, and they were 
finally released and turned over to their picture bridegrooms when it was shown that 
the latter, though they had entered the State surreptitiously, without passports, 
had been here five years and therefore could not be aeported under general immi- 
gration regulations. ' 

EVIDENCE OP ILLEGAL ENTRY. 

Incontrovertible evidence of the siuTeptitious entry of Japanese across the border 
is furnished inTthe present estimated population of California, which is 100,000 or more. 
Up to the present time, Sidney Gulick and the Japanese have claimed that the Japa- 
nese population of California was from 69,000 to 73,000, and have offered in substan- 
tiation figures based on the United States 1910 census, with the record of arrivals 
and departures, and births and deaths. If their estimates were correct, any excess 
population in the State over the number claimed by them must have been added by 
surreptitious entry, or come from other States. As the Japanese population of other 
States has increased, rather than decreased, conclusion as to surreptitious entry is 
inevitable. 

A^ain the board of control estimates that, assuming there have been no surreptitious 
entries, the Japanese population of States outside of California has decreased 10,000 
since 1910, as indicated Dy official data. Anyone familiar with conditions in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and other States which have been colonized by the Japanese, knows 
that there has been nowhere a decrease, but everywhere a marked increase of Japanese 
population in the past 10 years. And the difference between the board of control 
estimates (assuming them to be correct) and the actual population in these various 
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outfiide States will indicate with certainty the number of Japanese who have entered 
surreptitiously. 

Still further evidence is found in the report of the Commissioner of Immigration 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, in which attention is called to the fact that there 
are 180 miles of California-Mexican frontier to guard, the physical character of which 
makes it impossible to prevent surreptitious entry even with a large force, while big 
Japanese fishii^ fleets ply between American and Mexican waters providing conven- 
ient means of unlawful entry. 

Japanese farm laborers in the Impeiial Valley on both sides of the border are passing: 
constantly to and fro across the line. The report says that confidential informatioD 
of imquestionable authenticity shows conclusively that the smuggling of Japanese 
across the border is carried on successfully, and doubtless to a very large extent. 

The commissioner's report also declares that because of reduction of his force on 
June 30, 1919, there will probably be an enormous falling off of arrests and ''instead 
of apprehending some 6,000 aliens of all classes and degrees of undesirability, following^ 
surreptitious entry, it is only reasonable to assume that many will cross the frontier 
during the ensuing year with absolute impunity and merge their identity." The 
report does not make it clear whether the 6,000 come across our 180 miles of State 
border or across the entire Mexican frontier; nor does it indicate what proportion may 
be Japanese. 

COMING THROUGH MEXICO. 

l^effl^co is at this time the mQgt available avenue for the surreptitious entry of 
Japasese." The "gentlemen's agreement" was entered into for the specific purjwse 
of preventing entJy of Japanese labor into this country through Hawaii, Mexico^ 
Canada, etc. Mr. Gulick said, in his last pamphlet, "Japan and the ^ntlemen's 
agreement:" "For many years Japan has been voluntarily restricting immigration 
to Mexico, applying to that land, also the general principles of the gentlemen's agree- 
ment." That may or mav not be true, but as a matter of fact Japan is aendinfi; a great 
number oyer everv month. The Fall Senate Committee of Congress, which has been 
investigating Mexican conditions, says that it is reliably reported that Japanese 
liners arrive at the port of Salina Cruz every 10 days and that Japanese are entering^ 
through that port in increasing numbers, and that they practically control commerce 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Tehuantepec is a far cry from the American border; but a press news item of May 
15, 1920, from the City of Mexico, published generally throughout the United States^ 
called attention to the fact that the newspapers of that city are very much con- 
cerned as to the increased immigration of Japanese into Mexico; that the arrivals 
during tbe month of March had been 5,000 and that the total for the year was ex- 
pected to be 100,000; and that most of the arrivals were going to the agricultural 
districts of Sonera and Sinaloa. 

Sonora is on the American border. It is generally conceded that no Japanese staya 
in Mexico when he can cross into the United States. 

GOKTSOL OF THE SOIL. 

ALIEN CONTROL OP SOIL, PRODUCTS, AND MARKETS A MENACE TO THE NATION — ^A BASICT 
FACTOR OP JAPANESE " PEACEFUL PENETRATION" — THEY ALREADY CONTROL MOBTT 

OF THE RICH IRRIGATED ACREAGE IN SEVERAL LARGE COUNTIES OF CALIFORNIA 

ORGANIZATION POR CONTROL OF MARKETS — COLONIZATION IN OTHER STATES 

FISHERIES. 

As a result of the advantages possessed by the Japanese in economic competitioi» 
they are gradually securing control of the soil in the richest agricultural districts of^ 
the State, control of the products thereof, and control of the markets. If a unified 
interest like the Japanese can thus obtain control of the soil and its products in this^ 
I country, even while their numbers be comparatively few, they will be able to secure 
V in time a strangle hold on the economic development of the country itself. 
^ What they already have accomplished in California is thus briefly indicated. 

Their apologists insist that the Japanese have only reclaimed or improved land 
which W9,s practically worthless and unoccupied. That is true in a few instancest 
only. • The Japsmese are concentrating their efforts in securing control of the richest 
lanos of the State, following always their clearly defined policy of penetration by 
concentrating effort in localities and occupations where least efforts vdll produce 
greatest resiifts. They have only, say, 100,000, in oxir total State population o£ 
3,400,000, but nearly all that himdred thousand is found in 20 rich agricultural coun- 
ties out of the State's total of 58. Most of it is found in 18 of those counties and 75 per 
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cent, if births be a fair indication of population, is settled in seven counties and con- 
centrated in the most fa^'^ored portions of those seven counties. May I ask this com- 
mittee to bear in mind that this is not a weak solution o! a himdred thousand Japanese 
in 3,400,000 whites; it is a concentrated essence placed in a few special spots and for 
a special purpose. 

Sidney Gulick— and reference to Sidnej^ Gulick applies equally to the pro-Japaneee 
in general — belittles the control of the soil by the Japanese, saying that they own a 
comparatively small acreage; but the fact is that the Japanese control of the land by 
lease is practically as bad for State interests as control bv ownership, since the lease 
establishes Japanese residence and control and drives off the whites. Short-term lease 
is as bad in effect as long term, since at the end of the short lease the injury has been 
done to the commimity and the owner must either renew the lease to Japanese or let 
the land lie improductiive. 

Placer Coimty and other districts of the State, which the Japanese claim to have 
made, were highly develoi)ed before the first Japanese came into these districts. 

That was so also in Florin. In my memory before the Japanese were seen there 
Florin strawberries were shipped in carload lots as far east as the Mississippi River. 
In those days the Sacramento Bee had a little newspaper route there. A woman in a 
sulky distributed the paper to about 60 subscribers through the strawberry fields. 
Each family had a 5 or 10 acre piece, not more than that, and that route meandered 
through those strawberry fields. The Japanese came in time, and they worked, and 
then they leased and then they bought, and the whites left, and in a few years there 
wasn't a single subscriber for that route. The whites had melted away from that 
particular district. 

SECURING THE RICH LANDS. 

It has been claimed that the Japanese have been cultivating the lands which are 
worthless. Now, the rich lands are the irrigated lands. The fact that they are irri- 

fited is proof of their richness. * The report of the board of control showed tSat in this 
tSLJa ^T^fejttfilT/ft^g^gK) acres of irrigated land. On December 31, 1919, orientals 
occtipie3n623^752ji5es~^ thisJoBlrfil the proportion of 6 acres by Japanese, 1 by 
CMn^er^lBtrg^rHindU^s; Of the total acreage, 534,808 acres Were I mm underlease 
on^croiLCQixtracf; and~8» , «44 acres owned in fee. A large portion dflEe lECCrcage4ield 
in fee lias been acauire'dT5yTapanese since X913, through violation or evasion of the 
aUenJand law. The Japanese Agricultural Association of California states thtit the 
acreage occupied by Japanese in 1909 was 83,252, and in 1919 the association quotes ' 
the acreage as 427,029, an increase in the 10 years of 400 per cent. The discrepancy 
as to acreage occupied in 1919 between these figures and those of the board of control 
may be due to a difference in the time of year that their respective fi^^ures were gath- 
ered; or it may be due to the fact that the board of control figures include acreage 
secretly owned by Japanese through white agents. The same Japanese association 
indicates the valuation of Japanese crops in 1909 as $6,235,856, and in 1919 as 
$67,145,730; the 1919 crop being more than ten times the value of the 1909 crop. 

The loUowing quotations are from the board of control's report: "It is interesting 
to note that in some of the richest counties of the State orientals occupy a total acreage 
ranging from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the total irrigated area; notably, San Joaquin 
County, with a total of 130,000 irrigated acres, with orientals occupying 95,829 acres; 
Colusa, with a total of 70,000 acres, with orientals occupying 51,105 acres; Placer 
County, with 19,000 total, orientals occupying 16,321 acres; and Sacramento County, 
80,000 orientals occupying 64,860." 

In general truck fanning, small fruits and berries, the Japanese have for some years 
produced most of the crop, the proportion in many products running up to as high as 
85 per cent and 90 per cent of the total crop. Two years ago, through control of the 
strawberry market, the Japanese were enabled to raise the price to such an extent that 
the public and the commission dealers united in a refusal to buy. 

ORGANIZING FOR "MARKET CONTROL.'* 

The Japanese are now organizing throughout the State, on recommendation of the 
Japanese Agricultural Society of Central California, for the purpose of controlling all 
markets in products raised by them. An editorial in Shin Sekai, the Japanese New 
World, of San Francisco, June 2^ 1920, advises its readers that the fears formerly 
expressed by it as to an organization of this character being opposed to the antitrust 
law have been dissipated by the bill recently passed by Congress excepting farmers 
and stock raisers from the operation of sucn a law. "Hence," says the editorial, 
farmers can now combine to control the marketing of their output. We rejoice in this 
opportunity on behalf of the Japanese farmers for whom cooperation is so necessary.** 
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The leaders among the Japanese fully recognize the importance to them of possession 
of the land in their plan for peaceful penetration and ultimate control in this country. 
An editorial in the Nichi Bei, of San Francisco, June 5, 1920^ urges the Japanese to 
ceaae wasting their money in gamhling houses and invest it m land. It tells them 
**land is the very life of the Japanese race in California. Land is the foundation of 
our development. ' ' 

You have in the report of the board of control some very illuminating charts showing 
the manner in which the Japanese ownership and leases have dotted and spotted the 
rich agricultural lands of this State, and it is important to know that the lands which 
are thus spotted are the richest lands of the State. 

Various articles concerning the work of Japanese in securing control of land and 
markets in California, are included in Exhibit D. 

JAPANESE PENETRATION IN OTHER STATES. 

WTiat the Japanese are fast accompUshing in California in the way of peaceful pene- 
tration and control of land, they are attempting elsewhere in the United States, 
although knowledge thereof has not reached the people of the coimtry generally. 

In Washington and in Oregon the committee's investigations will secure knowledge 
of the extent of this penetration. Seattle, in Washington, and the Hood River apple 
district, in Oregon, are notable examples. In other States, in which the committee 
will perhaps not have opportunity to investigate at this time, there are suffiient proofs 
of the determination of the Japanese to get a foothold in any locality where conditions 
of soil and climate and environment will make their plans for colonization and pene- 
tration easy or profitable. 

For instance, in Colorado they have already secured control of the Rocky Ford 
melon district. The Country Gentleman of August 16, 1919, gives full account of 
how that was accomplished. They are now running over into the adjoining State of 
Nebraska, and according to Japanese authorities have already in those two States 
about 5,000 colonists, who farm on the average 80 acres of leased land to the family. 
The Christian churches have done what they could to allay alarm and uneasiness on 
the part of the white population of Colorado and Nebraska and make penetration of 
the Japanese colonists easier. 

In Florida, according to item published in Shin Sekai of July 20, 1920, 200 Japanese 
settlers have purchased holdings averaging 150 acres each, in the northern part of the 
^State, and through pubhcity are encouraging more of their countrymen to follow their 
example. 

In Texas, as indicated by a news item in the Sacramento Bee, the Japanese have 
purchased 1,000 acres of good irrigated land in the Rio Grande Valley, near El Paso, 
which is to be planted in cotton. This adjoins the district in New Mexico, in Dona 
Ana County, wnere the Japanese are already established in the cantaloupe industry. 
In El Paso, the Japanese are interested in a lai^e market house and refrigerating; plant 
about to be constructed, which will handle their products. from the lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley and the adjoining State of New Mexico. In Eastern Texas, in Orange 
County, there is a Japanese rice colony of over 3,000 acres. 

THE JAPANESE IN FISHERIES. 

The Japanese have invaded and taken practical control of some of the important 
fisheries of the State, as they have secured control of the various agricultural activities. 
In the southern part of California, it has been represented to the Federal Government 
that, in violation of the Federal statutes, the greater portion of the fishing fleet cen- 
tered about San Pedro is owned or manned by Japanese to the number of 2,000 or 
more. 

Complaint has been made recently as to this situation, but it develops that while 
the operation of these fishing boats by aliens is a clear violation of the Federal statute, 
through a curious omission in the law, there is no penalty provided under which the 
law can be enforced. 

This matter has been called to the attention of the Administration, and of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, through Hon. C. F. Curry, from Cali- 
fornia, and in a bill introduced by Chairman Green of the committee named, House 
resolution 12102, there has been inserted a provision, section 5, which it is assumed 
will remedy the defect in the law. This section provides a penalty of $500 at every 
port of arrival for any vessel engaged in the American fisheries and not documented as a 
vessel of the United States, it being understood that vessels owned or manned by aliens 
can not be so documented. 

The State of Washington has protected itself against a similar situation by passing 
a law under the provisions of which vessels engaged in the fisheriesj^thin the State's 
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jurisdiction must be owned and manned by those who are citizens of the United 
States, or who have declared their intention to become such. 

To leave the fisheries in practical control of the Japanese creates a very serious 
situation: First, They assist materially in smuggling Japanese into CaUfomia from 
Mexico. Second, they place in the hdnds of aliens an adjunct to the Navy which 
was found most valuable to Great Britain in the recent war. Third; the fisheries in 
the Territory of Hawaii arfe an ^bc(diute Japanese monopoly, and in the event oMrar 
with Japan, the sampans and power boats of the Japanese, which are sea-going vessels, 
could very easily secure from Japanese cruisers or transports arms and munitions and 
land them on the coast of Oahu, the principal island, on which are located our de- 
fenses, and therewith arm the Japanese population, the greater portion ot whose 
adult male members are trained Soldiers. 



The jAPANBSB'Ae Oiiiz9ns. 

A DAKOEROUS BXPBRIMBNT — THE JAPANESE ABE NOKASSlUlIiABI^E — THEY CAN NOTj 
MAT NOT AND WILL NOT MAKE OOOD AMERICAN OITIZENe — CONCLUSIVB PROOFS FROM 
JAPANESE AT7TH0RITIES— ^H£ MISSIONARY DELUSION THAT OHRIBTIANIZATION WILL 
TRANSFORM 'ISBM — JAPANESE CLAIMS ALL AMERICAN-BORN JAPANESE AND TRAINS 
THEM FOR japan's SERVICE. 

There are three principal elements in the menace threatened by Japanese immigra- 
tion. They are* * 

First. The nonassimilability of the Japanese race; the practical impossibility of 
making out of such material valuable ana loyal American citizens. 

Second. Their unusually laj^e birth rate jper thousand population, already sho'v^n 
in California to be three times uiat of the whites, notwithstanding that the estimated 
proportion of adult females to males among the Japanese is only 1 to 4, while among 
the whites it is, say; 1 to 1. 

Third. The great advantages which they possess in economic competition, partly 
•due to racial characteristics, and partly to standards of living, organization, direction, 
And sdd from their Government. , These advantages make it hopeless for American 
wrhites to compete with them. 

It should be evident that we can not encourage or permit in our midst the develop- 
ment of an alien element possesains these characteristics without inviting certain 
-disaster to our institutions and to me Nation itself. The evidence which will be 
presented on each of these poiats is incontrovertible, and the conclusions inevitable. 

NONASSIMILABILITY OF JAPANESE. 

As to nonassimilability, the first element mentioned in the Japanese menace^ 
there are three main reasons why it is useless to attempt the making of good American 
citizens out of Japanese material, save of course in exceptional individual instances. 
The Japanese can not, may not, and will not provide desirable material for our 
citizen^p: 

First, the Japanese can not assimilate and make good citizens, because their racial 
-characteristics, heredity, and religion prevent. 

Second^ the Japanese may not assimilate and make good citizens, because their 
<jovenmient, claiming all ,[apanese, no matter where bom, as its citizens, does not 
permit. 

Third, the Japanese will not assimilate and make good citizens. In the mass, with 
•opportunity offered, and even when bom here, they have shown not only no dispo- 
sition to do so, but pronounced antagonism. 

JAPANESE MAINTAIN RACIAL PURITY. 

There can be no effective assimilation of Japanese without intermarriage. It is 
perhaps not desirable for the good of either race that there should be intermarriage 
between whites and Japanese. The laws of some States forbid such marriages but 
even whwe such marriages are permitted and encouraged, the Japanese themselves 
will not take advantage thereof. That is best demonstrated in Hawaii, where there 
is a great commin^in^ of races; but the Japanese, comprising nearly half of the entire 
population of the Territory, and steadily increasing in number, maintain in wonderful 
degree their racial purity. With a population of 112,000 or more the Japanese in 
Hawaii in five years have contractea marriages with other races, according to the 
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report made this year by the Survey Commission — at the request of th^ Commissioner 
of Education, at Washington— Bulletin No. 16, 1920— as follows: Thirty-two Japanese 
men and four women were married to Hawaiians, a few Japanese men to Portuguese 
women, one Japanese man to an American woman, and a few Japanese women to 
Chinese and Koreans. , . 

THE MIKADO — THE JAPAIJEBE GOD, 

The Japanese hold that their Mikado is the one living God to whom they owe their 
very existence, and therefore all obedience. It is not possible to make of an indi- 
vidual in whom that belief is deeply and firmly grounded an American citizen who 
can be relied upon in a crisis. This worship, of the Mikado (Mikadoism, or Shintoism) 
is a part of the education of each child in Japan, and school children are by Govern- 
ment decree forced to worship at the Shinte-fferines. 

Buddhism, which is tolerated in Japan, has Shintoism grafted onto it. Baron Goto, 
a prominent Japanese statesman, ^t a gathering of Foreign Board Mission secretaries, 
at New York, in June, 1919, said he was almost persuaded to embrace Christianity; 
' that with slight modifications he could do so. 

It is upon such suggestions as this American missionaries hang their hopes that by 
placating the Japanese in various ways, and more particularly as to their demands for 
iree immigration and citizenship privile^ in the United States, the evangelization 
of the Japanese both in Japan and in tms coimtry, will be made very much easier 
through Japanese Government suggestion or infiuence. 

The modfification necessary or qesirable in Christianity before Baron Goto would 
embrace it is probably a modification similar to that which has been made in Bud- 
dhism; that is to say, the incorporation therein of Mikadoism, or Shintoism, which 
recognizes the god character of the Mikado, and insures thereby the loyalty of the 
individual Japanese to the Japanese Empire, through the Mikado. 

Prof. Kunitake Kume, in **^ifty Years of New Japan," the English version of 
which was revised and authorized for publication by Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, 
"the grand old man of Japan," said: '*He (the Mikado) is r^rdisd as a living Kami 
(God), loved and revered oy the nation above all things on earth, and himself lovine 
and protecting the nation, who are deemed sons of Kami Nagara, and are intrusted 
to his care by the Kami. This mutual understanding obtains between every indi- 
vidual Japanese and the Emperor. ' ' 

WHY JAPANESE 8HOt7IJ> RULE THE EARTH. 

It is declared in the book, **The Political Development of Japan," written by 
Etsujiro Uyelmra, member of the Imperial Japanese Parliament, and head of one of 
the war commissions from Japan to the United States in 1917, that "The Emx)eror of 
Japan can say without hesitation, ^L'etat c'est moi,' 'I am the State,' more effec- 
tively than Louis XIV, not because Jie can subject the people to his will, but because 
he is morally so reco^ized. Theoretically, he is the cienter of the State, as well as 
the State itself. He is to the Japanese mind the Supreme Being in the cosmos of 
Japan, as God is in the universe to the pantheistic philosopher." 

In the Japan ''Advertiser" of May 9. 1919, there appeared a translation of an edi- 
torial in the "Niroku Shimbun" of Tokio, from which the following quotation is 
made: 

"The Imperial Family of Japan is as worthy of respect as is God. The Imperial 
Family of Japan is the parent not only of her sixty millions, but of all mankind on 
earth. In the eyes of the Imperial Family all races are one and the same. It is 
above all racial considerations. All human disputes therefore may be settled in 
accordance with its immaculate- justice. The League of Nations, proposed to save 
mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its real object by placing the Imperial 
Family of Japan at its head, for to attain its object the League must have a strong 
punitive force of supernational and superradal charactef', ana this force can only be 
found in the Imperial Family of Japan. " 

From a writer long resident in Japan, and fully conversant with its lan^^ge, its 
religion, and its people, is quoted the following statement on this matter: "Mikadoism, 
or Emperor worship, is the sheet anchor of patriotic fervor in Jax)an — ^the soul of the 
body politic. The vast majority of the people have no other religion. It is not a ^ 
relic or bygone days, but the very heart of present-day Japan." 

In the Los Angeles Examiner of June 1, 1920, appeared a series of resolutions 
adopted the preceding day at a picnic held in Elysian Park by the Japanese Christian 
laymen, at which Seimatsu Kimena, the Japanese "Billyh* Sunday was present. 
These resolutions recite the belief of these Christianized Japanese that Japanese can 
not make good American citizens unless they become Christians. While the reason 
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for this statement is not given, it is clearly to be found in the Japanese worship of the 
Mikado. They also declared their intention of giving their children only an American 
education, and their willingness to be regarded in consequence by their fellow coun- 
trjnnen as a forsaken band. 

A DANOEROUS EVANGELICAL EXPERIMENT. 

The plea of Sidney Gulick, and a number of his Christian friends, that we make 
citizens of the Japanese and then trust to making good citizens of them by Christian- 
izing them, advocates an experiment dangerous in the extreme, doubtful even as to 
a superficial change in religion, and certain to end in disaster. There are 150,00(>^\ 
Japanese in continental United States, and it is estimated that but 4,000 of them have 
embraced Christianity, although between 30,000 and 40,000 of those now living were I 
bom in this country, and although 70,000 of them have been here from 10 to 20 years.^ 
It may be assiuned that if any laige body of Japanese become Christians, their branll 
of Christianity will have been modified by Shintoism, as is their brand of Buddhism. 

In addition, it may be remembered that a few years ago Japan sent a commission 
over to this coimtry for the express purpose of ascertaining the benefits conferred 
upon us by Christianity; for Japan, if she sees a good thing in other nations, is. quite 
willing to adopt it herself. The report of the mission was to the effect that, judging 
by the effects of Christianity on our people, it would not be a desirable belief for 
Japan to embrace. 

The principal opponents, in this country, to Japanese exclusion are the American 
missionaries and church organizations interested in the evangelization of the Japanese. 
Apparently, they assume, aside from their claim that a Japanese can be made a good 
American by Christianization, that if this country will yield to the demands now 
made by Japan for the same privileges as immigrants and citizens for their people as. 
are extendea to Europeans, the woric of the missionaries in Christianizing Japanese, 
both in this country and in Japan, will be materially promoted through Japan's 
friendly offices. 

JAPAN REALLY UNFRIENDLY TO CHRISTIANITY. 

The attitude of Japan as to Christianization of her people has been sufficiently 
indicated within the past vear through her action in Korea, where the Korean Chris- 
tians were subjected to tne greatest persecution and torture, the evident attempt 
beine made, as claimed b^ some writers, to exterminate the Korean Christians, on 
the uieory that their Christianity imbued them with liberal ideas more or less danger- 
ous to the maintenance of Japan's power. 

The attitude of the Japanese Government toward practical evangelization in Japan 
itself is well illuystrated by the manner in which the institutions established by vanous 
miflsionarv organizations have been confiscated for Government use, either directly 
or through enforced incorporation as Japanese institutions. The following extract 
from a letter from Guy M^ Walker, to the New York Evening Sun, dated July 27, 
1920, gives detailed information as to Japan*s act in connection with this policy: 

*' There is another thing concerning what has happened in Japan in the last few 

J ears on which our people should be enlightened, ana that is the confiscation by the 
apanese of all mission property created by the millions of money sent by our religious 
people to Japan for the Christianization of the Japanese. In order to prevent the 
connscation of all of the mission property, there was a few years ago a feverish and 
hurried effort on the part of many denominations to organize Japanese churches 
euch as tiie Methodist-Japanese, the Japanese Presbyterian Church and the Japanese 
Baptist Chiux;h, and a hurried transfer dv the American missionary societies to these 
Japanese churches of the missions schools and properties, in order to prevent them 
from being seized and confiscated by the Japanese Government, or of being appro- 

Eriated by the Japanese trustees, in whose name they stood . Many of these properties 
ave since been converted into secular or pa^;an institutions, and the Japanese have 
cut out everytiiing connected with the Christian propaganda, although they were 
created by Christian money from America. If these facts were known, as they should 
be, I am quite sure that no sensible American would ever give one penny further 
for the education or civilization of the Japanese." 

In the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo) of June 20, 1920, is a lengthly article by Charles 
A. Perry, calling attention to the little interest shown by Japanese in the matter of 
Christianization as indicated/by the small number of Christian converts in Hamamatsu, 
a manufacturing town in Jaj^an, of about 19,000 inhabitants, and the hi^h cost of their 
conversion. He gives statistics and experiences from the various missionaries and 
missions, and quotes Kev. W. A. Richards, one of the resident missionaries, to the 
effect that the baptized converts of all sects by the various missions on an average 
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cost Y200 per head (a yen is worth 50 cents) . Mr. Perry adds : * ' I am inclined, though 
without precise figures, to think that this is an underestimate, for Mr. Richards's own 
three converts (secured in four years) work out at Y4,000 per head." 

The inherent incapacity of the Japanese for assimilation, their religious belief and 
ideals, bred in them for generations and taught to them the world over, which foreign 
birth and foreign residence does not modify, create a permanent and insurmountable 
barrier between them and that real American citizenship which would be of value, 
and not a grave menace, to this Nation. They can not be transmuted into good 
American citizens. 

JAPAN OPPOSES EXPATRIATION OP HER CITIZENS. 

The second point made by me against the possibility of making American citizens 
out of Japanese is based upon my statement that Japan does not permit it. We come 
now to the curious and inconsistent policy of our Grovemment as to dual citizenship, 
the full viciousness of which is most apparent in the case of the Japanese. We recog- 
nize as an American citizen and extend all rights and privileges as such to anyone 
born under the American flag, including of course, the Japanese. Japan, on the other 
hand, rigidly insists that every Japanese, no matter wnere his parents were born, 
and no matter what nation may have conferred citizenship on him, with or Mthout 
his request, is a Japanese citizen, arid must perform all the obligations as such. 

Every Japanese bom here, even if his forbears for generations were bom here, 
but had not been permitted to expatriate, is subject to orders from Japan; is kept 
track of through the .Japanese consulate, and other organizations, and iq tubject to 
M;all fo£jQailitary_duty. Authorities on international law agree that, since the United 
States confers its citizenship on the Japanese born here, unasked and with full knowl- 
edge of Japan's claims, we must, in the event of war, recognize those Japanese as the 
citizens of Japan. 

We are thus conferring upon the Japanese born here all the ri|:hts and pri^dleges of 
citizenship, without any of the obligations, and we are certainly breeding in our 
midst a class of American citizens whose hand, we know in advance, must be against 
us in possible case of war. 

The Japan Parliament passed, some years ago, and the Emperor afterwards pro- 
mulgated, what is known as the "nationality option law," which is supposed to 
permit a Japanese born on foreign soil to expatriate himself. Examination of its 
terms and operation shows it does nothing of the kind. Under it, a Japanese born on 
foreign soil may, between the ages of 15 and 17, and with the consent of his guardians, 
appl^ to the Japanese Grovemment for permission to renounce his allegiance. Under 
the circumstances, that application is not often made, but, if made, it has no effect 
unless permission be granted by the Japanese Government. The board of control 
report quoted the Japanese Vice Consul Ishii, at San Francisco, to the effect that not 
to exceed a dozen American-born children have signed the ** Declaration of Losing 
Nationality," and that, so far as learned, permit has not been granted by the Japanese 
Government in any of these cases. 

HOW JAPAN TRAINS HER AMERICAN-BORN. 

Japan not only claims as her citizens all Japanese bom on American soil, but she 
take<9 great care that they grow up really as Japanese citizens, with all the ideals and 
loyalty of the race, untouched by the notions prevalent in this country, which would 
weaken that loyalty. 
The Japanese children horn under the American flag are compelled to attend 
^ Japanese schools, usually after the publicnachool hours, where they are taught the 
^ langus^e, the ideals, and the religion of Japan, with its basis of Mikado worship. 
Here tney are taught by Japanese teachers, usually Buddhist priests, who frequently 
speak no English, and who almost invariably know nothing of American citizenship. 
The textbooks used are the Mombusho series, issued under the authority of the 
department of education at Tokyo, These schools are located wherever there are 
Japanese communities, and teachers in the American public schoolB testify that the 
Japanese children frequently are stjidying their Japanese lessons in their public- 
school hours. 

IPIn Hawaii this system of Japanese schools and its effect in preventing any chance 
of inculcating the principles of American citizenship in the Japanese upon whom we 
confer such citizenship, caused such widespread comment that the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture in 1919 attempted to pass a law providing that teachers in foreign-language schools 
must know sufficient English and enough American histfiry and civics to ground the 
pupils in the principles of American citizenship. That bill was defeated on the 
demand and throueh the influence of the Japanese, who said its effect would be to 
destroy their schools. ^ , 
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Now, the survey commiseion appointed by the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, reports in Bulletin No. 16, of 1920^ that these Hawaiian-Japanese schools, 
if not anti-Amencan, are at least not pro- American, and recommends tnat all forei^- 
language schools in the Hawaiian Islands should be abolished, except for foreign 
children who can never become American citizens. 

NOT DISPOSED TO BECOME REAL AMERICANS. 

It has been shown already why the Japahese can not make good citizens, because 
of their religion and heredity and nonassimilability; it has been shown also why they 
may not make good citizens, because the laws of Japan, efficiently and rigorously 
administered in the United States, as well as in Japan, do not permit them; it is 
equally true that they will not make good citizens and that the evidence of the acts 
of those who have resided under the American flag for many years is conclusive on 
this point. 

In Hawaii, where their numbers make them independent, and where they are nowX 
in a position to practically control the territory, the Japanese form a separate, alien \ 
community, observing the laws, customs, and the ideals of Japan, using the Japanese ) 
language, both in their business and in their schools, and bringing up their children / 
to be, not American but Japanese citizens, with all that loyalty to the Mikado which J 
is a part of the Japanese religion. ^ 

The statement made as to Japanese policy in Hawaii is equall^r true of the Japanese 
in California, though, because of differences in conditions, the evidence has not forced 
itself as yet so strongly on public attention. The Japanese schools are found in every 
Japanese community in California where there are enough children to support tJiem. 

The Japanese, however, are not content to depend upon education of their American* 
bom children in this country in order to make them loyal subjects of the Mikado. 
In the report of the Japanese Association of America,. concerning its California census^ 
as quoted by the State board of control, appears the statement that there are in Japan 
at this time about 5,000 California-born Japanese. That statement carries little 
significance to most people. It means, however, that there are at this time 5,000 
of the Japanese bom m California — that is to say, 20 per cent of California's Japanese 
minors — ^upon whom the United States ct)nf erred citizenship, who are now back in 
Japan being thoroughly instructed in the religion and ideals of Japan; so that when 
they return here they may serve not as American citizens, but as loyal subjects of / 
the Mikado J to do his will and serve his interests. V 

The immi^ation commissioners of San Francisco and Seattle testify to this custom \ 
of many California Japanese to send their children back to Japan when between^ 
and 10 years old und bring them back when they are 17 to 19. 

The Japanese writer, C. Kondo, chief secretary of the Central Japanese Association 
of Southern California, in a very able article published in Nichi Bei of January 8 
and 9 of this year, frankly acknowledges that the Japanese of Cajifomia show no 
disposition to Americanize themselves, and that to this fact largely is due the antag- 
onism which they have created. He warns them that this antagonism will increase 
rather than disappear, and suggests that they should move to tne Southern States, 
where their characteristics are as yet unknown. He adds, however, that if they 
pursue the same methods th^re that they have in California they will encounter 
the same bitter experience that they are now. undergoing here. 

CONSIDER THEMSELVES A SUPERIOR RACE. 



\ 



One reason why the Japanese show no disposition to Americanize themselves lies 
in their belief, passed down through generations, grounded into them in their schools, 
and a part of their religion (for is not their nation the only one on earth whose ruler 
is the living God?), that they are superior to any race on earth. Why, then, should ^ 
they be willing to expatriate themselves and become citizens of an inferior Nation? 

The cockiness whicn many have noticed in the Japanese under certain conditions 
and on certain occasions, their pride and sensitiveness, their intolerance of criticism 
or opposition, are all due to this inbreci and firmly established belief in their superi- 
ority. In Exhibit AA appears an article from the issue of June 10, 1920, of The 
Northman, a Swedish publication printed at Portland, Greg., in which Miss Frances 
Hewitt, who spent six years in Japan teaching English to Japanese 8( hopl children 
in ih^ public schools there, says: "Neither do the tourists learn that these childrenX 
are taught that they, being children of the Son of Heaven, are superior to all foreigners, N I 
and that their natural destiny is to bring all other peoples to subiection" J 

Under such conditions, it' is not only j)robable but practically certain that th^^ 
majority of Japanese who are now endeavoring to secure for themselves the privil^es 
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of American citizenship are doing it not from any desire to help the American Nation, 
or to become an integral part of it, but that they may better serve Japan and the 
Mikado. A striking evidence of this is found in an article which appeared in the 
Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese newspaper, February 4, 1920, a translation of 
which appears in Exhibit K herewith. This artic le calls the attention of the Japanese 
to the dual citizenship situation, and suggests that for Uie present they cease regis- 
tering births with the Japanese authorities, but register only with the American author- 
ities. They are advised that they need not fear thereby to lose Japanese citizenship, 
because at any time they can make good their claim to it hy proof of birth, etc. The 
article closes with the statement that the American citizenship can be used for 
furthering the purposes of Japan in this country. Following is part of the article: 
'^It is urged then when as American citizens (by birth) the opportimity comes for 
them to reenforce the Japanese residents in America who have no citizenship rights, 
they must, on behalf of His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, become the loyal pro- 
tectors of liie race." 

The following is a portion of a statement made on his return to San Francisco from 
Japan by Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and republished in the Japan Advertiser of Tokyo on May 22, 1920. Dr. 
Wheeler had gone to Japan as a member of an unoffic ial mission headed by Mr. Wallace 
M. Alexander, of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, to discuss witii leading 
' Japanese the feasibility of a friendly understanding between the two countries. 
^' <«<The two civilizations can not mingle ^ and the leaders in Japan agree that it is not 
* , well to attempt to amalgamate them. They can not and will not understand our 
' civilization, and no matter in what part of the world he is, a Japanese always feels 
/ -nimself a subject of the Emperor, witn the Imperial Government backing him, much 
*.v ad a feudal retainer had the support of his overlord in exchange for an undivided 
lloyalty." 

y*. . '' ARGUMENTS FOR DfMIORATION. 

\^'f have heard but three arguments in favor of Japanese immigration — or rather all 
pj^as may be reduced to these three: 

^FiPBt. 'The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man plea. The Japanese 
want to come here because this is a better place than Japan for them, and we ought 
to welcome them. 

That plea is a legitimate one within limits. It ceases to have force when >rou 

invite destruction for yourself and your posterity and your Nation in order to give 

some one something which he does not need, but which he wants. A nation has no 

np"bt to disregard the first principles of self-preservation. 

j Second. It is declared we can not do Mrithout Japanese labor; that with exclusion 

' enforced, lands will lie idle, and productivity decline. 

So far as our small farmers are concerned, the evidence is that they get no benefit 
from Japanese labor. The Japanese work lands on lease, and those who work for 
wages work for their countrymen, usually on the cooperative plan, and not for whites . 
The board of control says in California there are fewer Japanese working for white 
men than white men working for Japanese. 

It is the absentee landlord, the large landholder, who wishes to reside in the city, 
who profits through the presence of Japanese, by leasing to them. 

We can afford to have less profit made by these landowners— we can even afford, 
if necessary, to see our total production decrease, rather than promote the control 
of this country by Japanese. Besides the future exclusion of Japanese will not 
decrease their number here. Their birth rate will prevent that. 

Therp are many experienced California farmers, agriculturists, and orchardists 
who Insist that activities in the a^cultural sections of the State can be continued 
eUccefidfuUy without Japanese labor, and who themselves furnish proof thereof in 
the managemeint of their own properties. They do it usually by providing condi- 
tions which will offer attractions to help of this character to remain, particularly 
where they have families. For the picking of fruit a number report tnat they find 
tio difiiculty in securing families and girls, providing the necessary conditions are 
funashed^ Some use Mexican labor, which has to be handled courteously and 
fairly, but is declared to be excellent labor if so handled, particularly if the laborers 
have their families *rith them, and a small house with an adjacent piece of ground 
is provided for each| 

As indicating the sentiment of California farmers on this subject, it is sufficient to 
say that the Califpmia Farm Bureau Federation, representing an affiliation of 33 
county farm bureaus, covering 85 per cent of the a^cultural area of the State, with 
a inembership of 20,000, voted by referendum in July, 1920, on a long list of topics 
of importance to the CaUfornia farmer. The result as to matte^rs connected with 
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Japanese was as foUovs: Against Japanese immigratiQn, 12 to 1; against leasing 
land to Japanese, 12 to 1; against ownership of land by Japanese, 40 to 1; against 
Japanese as bonded laborers, 7 to 1; against importation of '^picture brides," 27 to 1. 

Third. It is urged that to enforce exclusion against the Japanese may produce 
friction and international complications. 

That is not the plea of a good, red-blooded American. The question is, Are 
we right in this matter, and is Japan wroi:^? Canada and Australia and New Zea- 
land say we are right, and Ja^an nas tacitly acquiesced in the protective measures 
which those countries maintain. Our own experience with Japanese immigration 
under presumed restriction proves conclusively that the interests of the Nation 
demand exclusion. That being so, the true American will say frankly to Japan: 
''You see the facts; our people can not assimilate. Continuation of e)dsting con- 
ditions will make us enemies where we are now friends. Let us adopt the only 
possible means which will prevent such an unfortunate result.*' 

If Japan insists on finding cause for friction in such a frank statement, why, this 
is a good time to learn that fact. Certainly it is the time to act in our own protection. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, who returned recently from 
a visit to the Hawaiian Islands, where he had investigated the problem of Japanese i 
immigration, said in a talk before the Commonwealth Club of San Ftancisco: **Put \ 
the boot on tne other foot. Suppose 100,000 American laborers settled on one of Japan's \ 
amall islands. Suppose they brought with them American customs, traditioi^s, \\ 
habits, and means of permanent establishment through propagation. Would this J 
be tolerated by the Japanese Government? The Japanese tnemselves admit that r 
it would not," 



A (jovBRmiBNT Wrrsnt a Govbbnmbnt. 

\ 

THE CANCEROUS GROWTH WB ABB FOSTBRINO — ITd OROANIZATION, OBJBCT, AND 
PLANS, AND THB INBVirABLB RB8UI/T8 IF NOT OBBOKED — ^WB ARB AJ>MTrriA(^ AND 
GIVING CmZBNBHIF TO TH08B Wj^O WUX ABSORB VB IN PBACB AND OPPOBB US 
IN WAR-^^MMSDIATB AND ABSOLUTE BXCXUSION THB ONLY RBICBDT. 

I can not too stron^y iminress upon this committee the evidence which is india- 
putable^ and whidi steadily accumulates,^ thttt, thrdi^h Encouragement or tolerance 
of Japanese immigration, we are developuag in our fniost an unassimilable alien com- 
munity which has no sympathy ^th American institutions; out of which we con 
not in any way and in any time mold Americaai cidbsens; which is here simply for 
its own selfish purposes and for the aggrandizement of Japan and the MiksUio, who 
is its god; and that this alien community is already commencing to secure economic 
control of certain sections of the country. 

Every utterance and every act of tne Japanese^ properly understood, points to 
their detennioation to develop the Japanese cabem this country and to create for 
them a position which can not oe attacked— to make, in shout, of tios country a princi- 
pality of Japan. They never discuss or ccmsider the development of themselyes or 
their children as American citizens who have severed all connections with Japan, 
but only as Japanese who are establishing their race in a particularly favored land. 
It is for this end tixat they bkb oi[jwniy uzged by tkieir sptekers and writers, in dis- 
-tiict meetings and in newspaper odLtorials, to secure land and b6get children. 

The l^ree Pacific Coast States aro generally dasignAted by the Japanese as ''New 
Japan." Florin, in Sacramento County, now a Ja)>«ne6e village and district, is 
called ''Taisho-ku.'' Taisho is the name of the present Imperial family of Japan. 
The model Livingston colonies in Merced are called the Yamato Colonies. Yamalx) 
is one of the favorite names of the Japanese for their homeland. The Imperial 
Valley is always called Tei Roku; a term employed in speaking of the Japanese 
Empire. Japan always changes the names of new territories annexed by her. ICorea 
is Chosen (which was the ancient name); Formosa is Taiwan, etc. It would seem 
that they already regard the Paxnfic coast as an outlying province. 

Caldron aro more frank than their elders, and they usually reflect the een^iments 
which they hear expressed by these elders. In the Washington Farmer, June 3, W. S. 
Charles tells of the ft^qttendy expressed sentiment on the part of Japanese school 
boys in 'the Padfifc Northwest, when they have physical differences with the Ameri- 
can boyd, to the effect that Japan will come over hero some day and take possession 
of this country. Similar evidence appears in the statement. of Mrs. J. M. MacClatchie 
of Berkeley. 

Japanese kultur is as Insidious and much more dangerous than German kultur. 
"The propaganda and the agencies which it employs, some of which were expoeed 
by me in my previous hearing before the committee, aro such that, at first mention 
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of them produced amo^;ig; the ujunformed only incredulous smiles. And Japanese 
kultur is not making a mistake which German kultur made — ^it does not encourage, 
much less.permit^ the Japanese to become real American citizens. 

ORGANWATION OF THE JAPANESE. 

This alien community has an organization and practices a degree oi cooperation 
which makes it invincible in certain matters, notwithstanding its comparatively 
small membership. The Japanese have their local associations, which are controlled 
by five district organizations centered at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver. They have in California 65 agricultural associations, each 
of whidi is affiliated with one of the three large central a^icultural aseociations. 

The district organization centered at San Francieco ifl known as the Japanese 
jMsociation of America and its jurisdiction covers the States of Colorado, Utah, 
ii^evada, and all that portion of Califor^iia. north of the TehachaJ)i. There are 39 
local orgajQizatipns affiliated with it. 

^ Tne Japanese Association of America, the district oi:ganization located at San 
Francisco, while ostensibly an independent organization acting only in the intereeta 
pof.the jmiividual Japanese in a certain district of the United States who swell its 
revieUues, is really ruled by the Japanese Consul General at San Francisco for the 
glory oi Japan and hei; illustrious ruler, the Mikado. That is not my statement, 
but the declaration of Nichi Bei, the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco. 
There is offered as an exhibit (see Exhibit "P") a translation of an article, one of 
several of similar character which appeared in that newspaper, in which it openly 
charged that the Japanese Association is only the tool of the consul general, operated 
from his office, and that he names its executive?^ and dictates their action. 

The Japanese have boasted that through various influences they have "scotched" 
'or delayed adverse legislation in Colorado Mid in Oregon. Their Cblifornia joumala 
haVe called attention to the fact that they are raismg a fund of $100,000, $50,000 to 
(xHne frdm Japan and the balance to b& collected h^e^ lor the purppee of '^perettading " 
the next Cahfomia legislature* against aidtion adverse to Japanese interests here. - 

An investigation of the Japanese communities in this State will convince this 
cobiihiftee t&t we are harboring a most dangeroue diaiacter of ulien Govenunent 
within our Government; that this alien Government controls the education, the reli- • 
gibn, the acts and the lives of the members of these resident communities; and the 
sacred privilege of American citizenship conferred on them by birth is of no value in 
inducing assimilation, but simply places in their hands a wei4>on which will be 
used against us in peaceiful penetration or in open warfare. 

RECAPITULATION. 

'\ It' will be agreed, I think, that the facts now before us conclusively establish that 
■ih^ Japanese are undesirable as immigrants and as citizens, not because they are 
'of an inferior race but because they are superior in certain charactenstics, which, 
if the issue were forced, would determine the possession of this country between two 
iinassimilable races. 

The Japanese are unassiinilable with oui dl'ili'zatioRi aji4 our people. Theis racial 
characteristics would soon give them econotnic control of thi^ country if they secure 
a foothold, and their natural increase would give them in time superior numbers to 
the ^hites. Under such conditions it would be national suicide to encourage or 
permit the Japanese* to secure a foothold here. 

The ''gentlemen's agreement," under which Japanese immigration is at present 
regulated, was a grave blunder. It- has Mled utterly to accomplidi the purposes 
'for which it was intended. In 20 years our Japanese population in continental 
United States has increased edxfold; while since 1906, and directly chargeable to the 
'^gentlemen's agreement,/' that Japanese population in continental United States 
has multiplied &ee times, and in California has multiplied lour times. 

It has been established that the agreement is being constantly and deliberately 
violated. Admissions coming through the open ports under passports from Japan 
are largely in violation of the intent, if not the actual woirdin^, of the agreement, while 
there has been coming in over the border surreptitiously in violation of the agree* 
ment, but certainly with the knowledge of Japan, a steadily increasing number. 

It is certain that under either the ''gentlemen's agreement," or the i»ropo6ed per- 
centage immigration plan, an encouragement of further admission of Japanese means 
thaib the Japanese populatipsli in this country 'will so incr^se as to run into iniUions 
in a comparatively few years, and idtimately become so large as to dispoeaess the white 
race. 
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What has happened in Hawaii, which is apparently already lost to the United 
States and to the whites, is happening in certain localities in Calif omia. A continu- 
ance of, these conditions will make the situation" general throughout the flavored por- 
tions of the United States. We are permitting to develop in our midst an alien,, 
unaaedmilable community, whose c<mi tinned presence means international conflict, 
and whose ^owth without conflict would mean the subjugation of this coimtry. 

In Exhibit R will be found an interview from the Japan Advertiser, of Tokyo, May 
7, 1920, with Dr. H. H. Powers, who has been a member of the faculties of ^ne Uni- 
versities of Stanford and Cornell for 15, years, and who is the author of a number of 
books.. i)r. Powers is frankly telling the people of Japan, through the Advertiser,. 
that they are being misled in reference to this immigration question; that Mr. Firank 
Vanderlip wrongs both peoples when he holds out the hope that America will aban- 
don her policy of exclusion toward the peoples of the Far East. I shall quote a small 
portion only of that interview: 

''Unfortunately, the Japanese would not make Americans at all. No race ever 
makes itself a part of another race except by intermarriage and physical fusion. That 
would not happen in the case of any far-eastern race, or at least would not happen 
fast and soon enough to destroy the consciousness of race separateness. The Japanese 
would remain distmct. They would rapidly displace our own more exacting race.. 
As we felt ourselves to be losing ground, tve should turn upon the aggressive race with 
bitterness and fury. That race would lean on the home country and enlist its isupport. 

" In a word, if we want war between the two countries, that is the best way to get it. 
Keep the sea between us and we can be friends, verjr good friends: but, bring the two 
races together under conditions <^Hti mmx?i pnmpf^t^jj^y' on unequal terms, and where- 
the necessary fusion is not to be expected, and a bloody cteiris^evitable. The 
American people* feel this though they do not wholly understand it. Their policy i& 
the instinct of self-protection. ' ' 

THE REMEDY. 

To remedy the national situation which has thus been outlined, the State of Oali-- 
fomia can do very little because of lack of authority. What she may do within her 
own borders, she is attempting to do, through an initiative measure, in closing up the 
loopholes which have been found to exist m her alien land law, so that the Japanese 
will no longer be able to secure control of the rich agricultural lands in the State,. 
eithe;^ through ownership or lease. 

It lis to be remembered that in the existing treaty with Japan there is no provision 
for extending to Japanese the right to own or lease agricultural lands, and that the 
present^alien land law, and the amendments thereto now being provided for by 
initiative specifically guarantees to aliens ineligible to citizenship, as to Hie acquisi- 
tion, own«rabip, occupation, and disposition of agricultural lands, all the rights gFEmtedi 
them by treaty, and not otnerwise. 

It is noted, too, that the plan outlined by California to prevent ownership or lease 
of agricultural lands by Japanese, against which there was such protest on the part 
of the Japaniese, has alreacTy been embodied in a law passed by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture and now effective with the formal or tacit approval of the President of the United 
States. 

The effective remedy for the situation in this country must lie with the Federal 
Government, which made the original blunder and created the existing situation, and 
which alone has the power to provide the remedy. That remedy will probably have 
to come partly from tne Executive Department, because of the existing *' gentlemen's 
agreement," ai^d perhaps. partly through' Congress in adopting legislation. 

What is necessary, apparently, on the part of the United States Govemment to 
remedy the existing situation is: 

First. A policy of absolute exclusion of the Japanese, either under a tieafty or 
written agreement with Japan, or by act of Congress, as in the case of China. This 
should be as rigid in its terms as our exclusion law affecting the Chinese, and should 
forbid the importation, under any pretext, of women or wives of Japanese men whose 
ri^ht to reside in this country has been recognized. It has already been shown in 
this statement that tixe Japanese birth rate in California is three times that of the 
whites, though the Japanese have but one woman to three or four men; -that they 
have urged that they be permitted to import enough women to serve as wives for ail 
adult Japanese men; and that their speakers and newspapers have constantly urged 
the necessity of raising large families in order to establish the Yamato race perma- 
nentiy in this coimtry. 

Second. Any necessary precautions to enforce such undeistanding by guarding: 
against surreptitious entry. 
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Third. Formal adoption of the clearly defined principle that Japanese and other 
unaasimilable Asiatics shall never be admitted to citizenship by naturalization. To 
make exceptions to such a rule in favor of Japanese already here, as is now being 
ur ed, would be a grave blunder, establishing a precedent which would make for 
present complications with other Asiatic countries, and future friction with Japan — 
for the concession would be used by her as an entering wedge. Aside from these 
considerations, it would be a national crime to confer citizenship on Japanese satu- 
rated with the ideals and religion of Japan, and who came over here after reaching 
matiirity. The evidence seems conclusive on that point. 

Fourth. A modification of our present policy which permits dual citizenship and 
its grave conseauences in the case of the Jap>anese. Apparently the latter can be done 
only by amendment to the Federal Constitution^ confining citizenship by birth to 
those whose parents are eligible to such citizenship. 

HOW TO APPLY THE REMEDY. 

Exclusion can be accomplished under proposed bills in Congress by extending the 
boundaries of the zone in Asia from which immigration is barred, to include Japan. 
Action along these lines has been recommendea by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration in his report for the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1919, at page 59, in the 
following language: 

**The Dureau respectfully suggests consideration of the extension of the barred zone 
to such parts of Asia as are not now included therein, nor affected by exclusion laws 
t?r agreements, and also to Africa and adjacent islands so as to exclude inhabitants 
who are of the unassimilable classes, or whose admission in any considerable number 
would tend to produce an economic menace to our population.'* 

The immediate settlement of this very giyve question along lines of exclusion is 
manifestly in the interests of both nations, since both nations wish to maintain, and 
will find it advantageous to maintain, friendly relations. 

Apparently the leaders in Japan, as well as those who have investigated the subject 
on Dehalf of the American people, fijid convincing proof that neither race is desirous 
of assimilating, even if it can assimilate. Under such conditions to maintain side 
by side in this country two unassimilable races would be to invite friction and bring 
about conflict ultimately. 

The effective remedy indicated in the four proposed measures outlined above 
should be applied, if possible, in such a manner as to avoid hurt to Japan's pride, and 
thereby prevent friction and possible intemationial complications. That could be 
accomplished either by a treaty, or by the passage of identical laws by Japan and the 
United States under which each nation would decline to admit to its shores, either 
as immigrants or citizens, the nationals of the other, making, of course, due provision 
ior officialB, tourists, students, commercial men, etc. 

Japan could offer no reasonable objection to such an arrangment, since she would 
be excluding from Japan the same classes which we desire to exclude from the United 
IStates, and she would be doing it presumably in the interests of her own people, as 
we would be doing it in the interests of ours. I commend to your committee careful 
consideration of this suggestion as a possible solution for this serious problem. 

IN HARHONT WITH PREVIOUS SUGGESTIONS. 

The five remedial measures suggested by me originally and afterwards adopted by 
the American Legion in national conyention, and hy the several exclusive organiza- 
tions of the Pad.fic coast, would be sufficiently co-vered in the plan as now proposed. 
These five jemedies appear at page 36 of ''The (jermany of Asia," and include (1) 
cancellation of the ''gentlemen's agreement"; (2) stopping of '* picture brides"; 
(3) future exclusion of Japanese with other Asiatics as immigrants; (4) formal recog- 
nition of the policy excluding unassimilable Asiatics from citizenship; and (5) amend- 
ment to the Constitution so that citizenship by birth will not be conferred on those 
whose parents are ineligible to such citizenship. 

There was a sixth suggestion credited to me as to admission of Chinese labor in 
limited numbers for a limited time, under restriction as to locality of residence and 
occupation. I did offer that suggestion in the inception of the discussion, to meet 
the declaration that the interests of the Nation demanded introduction of some oriental 
labor. That suggestion was withdrawn within two weeks, and I have since uniformly 
opposed it. The reason is that if we refuse admission to Japanese on the plea that 
bur policy bars Asiatic labor generally, we can not consistently admit Chinese. If more 
oriental labor is really necessary to maintain or to increase production (which we are 
not prepared to admit) it is better to see production decrease somewhat than to per- 
mit ana encourage the evils which must follow in the wake of oriental immigration. 
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EXHIBITS 5 TO 7. 

"Exhibit 5: House immigration hearings on Pacific coast, in 4 vloumes, July, 1920. 

Exhibit 6: Report California State Board of Control, "California and the Oriental, '^ 
1920. 

Exhibit 7: Alien land laws and alien rights, House Document, No. 87, by C. F. 
Curry. 

EXHIBIT 8. 

Japan Reviews Oub Land Law. 

hbb authoritibs declare it violates neither constitution nob treaty. 

[V. S. HcClatchy in Sacramento Bee, Aug. 27, 1920.] 

Some Japanese, and many pro-Japanese, in this country question the constitution- 
ality of California's proposed initiative alien land law, and insist also that it conflicts 
with the existing treaty between Japan and the United States. 

LEGALITY OF MEASURE QtTBSTIONED. 

Henry P. Bowie, who was formerly a Califomian (he was the first president of the 
'Japan Society of San Francisco), now settled in Japan, says in a leading article in the 
Tokyo ** Japan Times and Mail *' of July 5, 1920: 

**lt is the opinion of many legal minds and jurists of distinction that this California 
: statute violates the letter and the spirit of the treaty with Japan. * * * There are 
sound reasons for believing that snould the case be properly presetited either by an 
appeal to, or by cwiginal proceedings taken in the United States Supreme Court, that 
-tribunal would adjudicate the California land law to be unconstitutional and void." 
And again Mr. Bowie says: "The Constitution of the United States declares all 
treaties to be the supreme law of the land, any law of a State to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 

It has been pointed out a number of times by the proponents of the California land 
measure that it does not violate in any way the existing treaty with Japan, nor is it 
in. violation of the Constitution of the United States. The contentions put forth by 
Mr. Bowie in the article referred to are shown to be ridiculous by Japanese authorities 
of recognized standing who concede that the law, as originally passed in 1913, and the 
initiative measure now before the people, do not in anv way conflict with the treaty, 
or with the Constitution of the United States, and that Japan can have no fegal redress 
in the matter. 

TAKAHASHI CONCEDES STATUTE IS LEGAL. 

The Japanese Review of International Law, published at Tokyo, is a recognised 
authority in that countiy, its (Contributors being among the best-know^ and best- 
informed of Japanese statesmen. 

In the March, 1919, issue of that review, there appeared an article by Sakuye Taka- 
hashi, L. L. D., its leading editor, in which he aisposes uncompromisingly of the 
opinion, more or less prevalcUit among the Japanese, ^iiat the California land law can 
be set aside by appeal to the United States Government, or to the courts. 

He shows in that article: 
• 1. That the treaty between Japan and the United States contains no ** favored 
nation " clause applicable to the case. 

2. That the treaty fails to concede to Japanese in this country the ownership of land 
lor any purpose, or lease of land except for commercial or residential purposes; and 
that, therefore, the Japanese can not claim, under the treaty, the rights to the use of 
agricultural lands, either through ownership or lease. 

3. That even if the treaty did permit ownership of land j such provision would be 
illegal, since it is not within the province of the Federal Government, but Solely the 
right of the individual States, to regulate within their own borders the ownership and 
control of land. 

eObayabhi finds no flaw in Initiative. 

The argument of Dr.'Takahashi, being written over a year ago, dealt only with the 
law of 1913, and could not take into account the initiative measure now before the 
people of California; but the Same Japanese review, in the issue of June, 1920, pub- 
lished a lengthy article by Dr. K. Kobayashi, under the title of ''The anti^apanese 
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land law in California," which considers very fully all phases, historical and legale 
of the law of 1913, and also of the initiative measure now before the people of this? 
State for decision. 

Therein He sets forth as clearly and uncompromisingly as did Takahashi a year before 
the futility of attempted opposition by legal methods to the California alien land law> 
He says: "Neither tne present California alien land law nor the proposed hasty and 
cruel initiative law can be dealt with as legal questions. All that can be done is to^ 
soften them by political and diplomatic methods." 

He considers the proposed law, first as to its constitutionality, and next as td ite. 
compliance with the treaty, very fully, explaining the points in connection with 
both phases. 

CALIFORNIA WITHIN HER STATE RIGHTS. 

He shows that under the Federal Constitution the Federal Government Hb clothe J 
only with certain powers as to matters and conditions within the respective States,, 
and that as to other matters full authority is vested in the States themselves. Among 
the mattes over which the States have entire and absolute control are land, and its 
acquisition and use; and he concludes: ''Hence the California land law does not ia 
any way conflict with the Constitution. California can extend or shorten the leasing 
period or take away the privilege entirely, and we can do nothing." 

He explains fully our treaty with Japan, showing the material differences between 
this treaty and a similar treaty made by Japan with Great Britain. Otlr treaty with 
Japan expressly omits granting to Japanese in this country the privilege of owning 
any land tor any purpose, or of Teasing lands for purposes a^ide from those naving to do 
with commerce and residence. The treaty with Great Britain is quite different. 

He shows, too, that thoonly favored-nation clause in our treaty with Japan is found 
in Article XIV thereof, which applies sol«ly to matters of commerqe ana navigation^ 
and can not be made, under any stretch of the imagination, to apply to land ownen^hip. 
In fact, the treaty itself is simply a treaty of commerce and navigation. He states 
very positively, therefore, ''The California land law violates neither the Constitution 
nor the Japan-America treaty of commerce and navigation." 

NATURALIZATION NOT GOVERNED BY TREATY. 

He writes in a similar uncomi)romising way of the suggestion that Japan can secure 
for her nationals naturalization in the United States by treaty, and says: "To secure 
naturalization by treaty for aliens ineligible to citizenship under the naturalization 
law is totidly unthinkable," explaining that matters of naturalization are not within 
the jurisdiction of the executive department of the Federal Government, which 
department has to do with the negotiating of treaties with other nations, but belong 
only to the legislative fimctions of Congress. 

It is nevertheless true that the Japajiese Embassy at Washington, as reported on 
several occasions, has made earnest protest against the progress of the initiative land 
law measure in California. The embassy is even reported to have delayed certain 
negotiations on matters entirely unrelatea until the Califinmia question shall have 
been decided. 

THE BASIC PACTS OUTLINED. 

To expatriated Califomians like Henry Bowie, now CMamestlv protooting the pJans 
of Japan against this country, without proper knowledge of the mcts; to earnest Ameri- 
cans in this country innocently acting as proi)agandists for Japan, and similarly un- 
informed; to other Americans whose selnsh interests induce them to espouse the 
Japanese cause regardless of the menace to this country; and to official Japan seekii^ 
to induce the Federal Government to interfere again in blocking the fight which 
California is making, not for herself alone, but for the ^itire Nation; to all these the 
following facts shoiSd be known and heeded; and to him who stiU doubts that they 
are facts necessary proofs will be supplied on application: 

1. The highest authorities on international law m Japan frankly declare that the 
California imtiative land law does not conflict either with the American Constitution 
or with the American-Japanese treaty. 

2. Similar authority, or the law itself, shows that California, in thus complyinjg 
strictly wilii the treaty^ will refuse to the Japanese in this country no rights or privi- 
leges which are not refused by law to Americans in Japan. 

3. In thus seeking to prevent control by the Japanese of the land and its products. 
Cdifomia is usin^ her limited jurisdiction in an attempt to stop an evil which would 
eventually result m economic control of the Nation by an alien and unassimilable race. 

4. While individual States may guard the land and its products from control of 
this character, only the Federal (Government can stop the incoming^ide of this alien 
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and unaasimilable race. If that tide be not stopped, the comparative birth rates I 
oMcially established in Calif omia demonstrate tnat the white race in this country/ 
must succumb in time to actual force of numbers. < V 



ROOSBVBM' ON THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

WOULD EXCLUDE EVEN SMALL TRADESMEN — ^UFHELD CUB RIGHT TO REFUSE NAT n 
RAUZATION AND OWNERSHIP OF LAND — ^HBLD THE TWO RACES UNAS8IMILABLE — 
DENOUNCED THE PRESENT FORM OF GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT. 

IBy V. S. MoClatchy.l 

In support of the demand on the part of the Japanese for naturalization of their 
nationals in this country in order that they may be placed up9n an equality with 
immigrants from Europe in the matter of ownership of land, despite laws that might 
he passed denying such' right to unnaturalized aliens, attention has been called to 
the recommendation made by President Theodore Roosevelt in his message to Con 
•gress December 3, 1906. In the short space olf two lines he recommended merely: 

''The passage of an act for naturalization of Japanese who come intending to 
become American citizens." 

The use of this recommendation by President Roosevelt for the purpose of influ- 
encing public opinion favorably toward granting naturalization at this time to the 
Japsmese loses weight when it is shown that subsequently and with better knowledge 
of conditions Roosevelt entirely reversed the opinion thus expressed. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that the Federal statutes must be amended before Congress even 
may grant right of naturalization to members of the yellow race. 

It is evident that Roosevelt changed his views on tne subject, for in subsequent 
years, when he touched upon the Japanese question, he offered no such recommenda- 
tion, and these later clearly expressed views on various phases of the subject seem 
to preclude the idea that he would favor such action. 

PROVIDED FOR EXCLUSION BY LAW. 

In his autobiography, published in 1913, at pa^es 411 to 417, in discussing the Cali- 
fornia Japanese school question and his action m regard thereto, he carefully omits 
reference to his recommendation of naturalization and writes as though he approved 
CaUfornia's stand as to Japanese in all regards, save separation of school children. 

In that portion of the autobio^aphy he says that Japan has the right to declare on 
what terms she will admit forei^ers to work in her country, or to own land, or to 
become citizens, and that America has and must insist on the same right. He points 
out that he concluded an agreement with Japan (the gentlemen's agreement of 1907) 
under which it was expressly agreed that we would pass exclusion laws against the 
Japanese if Japan failed to keep ner laborers out of this country, and that the teeth were 
drawn out of thij agreement by his successcHr, who in 1911 made a treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Japan under which we, in effect, surrendered the right of exclusion 
which we had reserved. The following is Roosevelt's language on this point: 

(;*I secured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japanese themselves pre- 
vented any immigration to our country of their laboring people, it being distinctly 
understood that if there was such immigration the United States would at once pass 
an exclusion law. It was, of course, infinitely better that the Japanese should stop 
their own people from coming rather than that we should have to stop them; but it 
was necessary for us to hold ttds power in reserve. Unfortunately, after I left office, 
A most mistaken and ill-devised policy was pursued toward Japan, combining irrita- 
tion and inefficiency, which culminated in a treaty imder whicn we surrendered this 
important and necessary right. It was alleged in excuse that the treaty provided 
for its own abrogation; but, of course, it is infinitely better to have a treaty under which 
the power to exercise a necessary right is explicitly retained, rather than a treaty so 
drawn that recourse must be had to the extreme step of abrogating, if it ever becomes 
necessary to exercise the right in question. "J 

OURS THE BIGHT TO BXCLUDB. 

In a speech at Newport, R. I., July 2, 1913, Roosevelt said: 

"We have the right to insist that we, and we alone, are to decide what immigrants 
shall come to our shores and as to whether these immigrants shall become citizens 
or own land. These and other similar rights are not merely rights but duties. " 
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This is a repudiation of the principle embodied in the gentlemen's agreement, bs' 
modified by tne treaty of 1911, under which we surrendered to Japan the right to 
select the quantity and quality of Japanese imnaigration coming to us . It is also a criti- 
cism of the policy, lately attempted by the Federal treaty-making power, to nullify 
State land laws on Japan's demand. 

NO ARBITBATION ON DIMIGBATION. 

p 

In an editorial in the Outlook, January, 1916, Roosevelt declared that; ''We can 
not arbitrate, with the intention of abiding by the arbitration," various questions, 
including the ''admission of Asiatic immigrants in mass." 

This is a repudiation of a plan suggested recently'^Cfr' Washington under which the 
entire Japanese question, including land ownerdiip and immigration, should be- 
decided bjr the United States, in conference with Great Britain, Ja])an, and China. 

Writing in the Kansas City Star in December, 1917; Roosevelt said: 

"No temporary advantages from the importation of Chinese coolies would offset 
the far-reaching ultimate damage it would cause." ^"^ 

A REVERSAL IN 1009. 

The most conclusive evidence as to Roosevelt's quick change of the views expressed 
in his message of 1906, and his subsequent opposition to naturalization of Japanese^ 
is found in correspondence had by him with Hon. William Kent, in February, 1909, 
and published in the Sacramento Bee, July 18, 1910, by special permission of 
Roosevelt. 

Kent, in a letter to Roosevelt, January 29, 1909, called attention to the seriousness 
of the Japanese situation, and insisted that, while the Japanese should be treated with 
deference and respect, "They should be made to understand that we must be judge 
of our citizenship, and. that, if, in the exercise of such judgment, we do not wish to 
have our blood mixed with that of orientals, or on the other horn of the dilemma, we- 
do not wish an unassimilable people among us, this means no disrespect to a friendly 
nation or a friendly people who happen to be orientals." 

Toward the close of Kent's letter he says: 

"Therefore, while fully appreciating the great difficulties of your position, and the 
great service you are rendering in negotiating an understanding whereby the Jap- 
anese shall be kept out by their own Government, there still remains the menace of 
this race proposition that they are an irreconcilable race when settled among us, and 
that distance will best sanctify our traditional friendship for each other." 

WOULD KEEP OUT EVEN TRADESMEN. 

President Roosevelt's reply was written from the White House, under date of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1909, and is as follows: 

My Dear KENTijL»et the arrangement between Japan and the United States be 
entirely reciprocal. Let the Japanese and Americans visit one another's countries 
with entire freedom as tourists, scholars, professors, sojourners for study or pleasure, or 
for purposes of international business, but keep out laborers, men who want to take 
up farms, men who want to go into the small trades, or even in professions where the 
woric is of a nonintemational character; that is, keep out of Japan those Americaner 
who wish to settle and become part of the resident working population, and keep out 
of America those Japanese who wish to adopt a similar attitude. This is the only 
wise and proper policy. 

" It is merely a recognition of the fact that, in the present stages of social advance- 
ment of the two peoples, whatever may be the case in the future, it is not only unde- 
sirable, but impossible that there should be intermingling on a large scale, and the 
effort is sure to bring disaster. Let each country also behave with scrupulous courtesy^ 
fairness, and consideration to the other." j 

OPPOSED TO MINGLING AND NATURALIZATION. 

This statement makes it quite plain that Roosevelt would keep out of America all 
those Japanese who wish to settle and become part of the resident working population,, 
not only in the ranks of labor and agriculture, but even in the small trades and the 
professions. 

It is manifestly certain, therefore, that he was decidedly and unquestionablv 
opposed to conferring upon the Japanese the privilege of naturalization, since sucn 
privilege would open the doors to contact and intermingling and entitle them ta 
ownership and control of agricultural land, to all of which he expressed such decided 
opposition. 
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EXHIBITS 10 AND 11. 

Exhibit 10: Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1919. 

Exhibit 11: Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1920. 

(For above exhiibits see State Department records. Copy may be secured also from 
national legislative conmiittee, American Legion, John L. Taylor, vice chairman, 
Woodward Building, Washington, DC.) 



EXHIBIT 12. 

La^or Fedbration Demands Exclusion of the Japanese 

[Sacramento Bee. June 22, 1921.] 

Denver, Colo., June 22. 
The American Federation of Labor convention yesterday went on record as favoring 
total exclusion of Japanese and other orientals from the United States. 

PREVENT MODIFICATION. 

The executive council was instructed to take steps to prevent any modification of the 
Chinese-exclusion act. 

They were also urged to work for the repeal of the '* gentlemen's agreement** with 
Japan. 

** The 'gentlemen's agreement' has proven to be a failure because the Japanese, in a 
cunning and stealthy manner, have outwitted the intent of the law, ' ' said the approved 
declaration. "In California alone there are over 100,000 Ja])anese. 

' ' Thifl peril is not only a serious condition for California, but it is a positive menace to 
OUT entire Nation. 

'^ ABOLISH 'gentlemen's AGREEMENT.' 

**The American Federation of Labor is fully justified in taking a firm stand to do 
away with the 'gentlemen's agreement j' and in its place inaugurate a definite policy 
callmg for total exclusion of Japanese with all other orientals. ' ' 



EXHIBIT 13. 
Japan's Secret Policy. 

HER immigrants AND AMERICAN-BORN CITIZENS USING THEIR POSITION TO AID 
JAPAN — THE STARTLING STATEMENT OP A JAPANESE PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OP CALIFORNIA. 

[Original articles copyrighted by the Oakland Tribune. This digest reprinted by permission. Pub- 
lished by the Sacramento Bee.] 

Evidence of a startling character was produced in the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, held on the Pacific coast in July and 
August, 1920, to show the manner in which the Japanese in California are using their 
privileges as immigrants and as citizens (American bom) to foster the interests of 
Japan in antagonism to those of this country. Much of that evidence appeared in the 
statement of V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the Sacramento Bee, and in the exhibits 
offered in ccaroboration. 

In the introduction to a published digest of that statement it is said that it would 
appear therefrom, among other things, "that the economic Question of to-day will 
develop into a grave racial problem, unless the proper remedy be at once applied; 
that the Japanese have determined to colonize favorable sections of the United 
States, and permanently establish their race in this country; that they openly preach 
their plans of peaceful penetration 'get more land and beget many children,' as the 
most certain method of accomplishing the purpose; that in so doihff they do not con- 
template assimilating as American citizens, loyal to tiie country of their birth or adop- 
tion, but plan to serve the ambition of Japan in world subjection as taught in her reli- 
gion and m her schools; and that American-bom Japanese on whom we confer citizen- 
ship are bein^ trained here and in Japan to use their American citizenship for the 
glory of the Mikado and the benefit of the Japanese race." 
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Three months after these charges were heard by the House committee they received 
iurther confirmation from an entirely unexpected source. Dr. Yoshi S. Kuno, son of 
Gen. Kimo, of the Imperial Army of Japan, has served for a number of years as a pro- 
fessor of oriental languages and history at the University of California. He published 
in the Oakland (Cahf.) Tribune in the latter part of October, 1920, a series of articles 
telling the facts as to the policy and acts of the Japanese in this country, impelled, as 
he says, by the conviction that further deception will be certain to lead to strained 
relations between the two countries, and determined to do what he can as a loyal 
Japanese and a friend to America to avert, that calamity. 

In the following digest of those articles will be found the main points of Dr. Kuno's 
statement: 

Dr. Yoshi Saburo Kuno, professor in the department of oriental languages in the 
University of California and son of Gen. Kuno, of the Imperial Japanese Army, has 
brought down upon himself the indignation and antogonism of his countrymen in 
California by declaring in public print that the secret policy of Japanese generally 
in this country is antagonistic to American interests and if not discontinued, must 
result in serious misunderstanding between the two countries. As a lover of Japan 
and a real friend of the United States he conceived it to be his duty to tell the truth 
and thus force an adjustment which would prevent a breach of friendly relations. 
His statement was first given to the public through a series of copyrighted articles in 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune in the latter part of October, 1920. 

GRAVE CHARGES AGAINST THE JAPANESE. 

Dr. Kuno directly charges that Japan has established in this country a govern- 
ment within a government; that through consular offices and organized Japanese 
associations (which latter he says should be abolished), she is controlling the acts 
and policies of all Japanese here, whether they came as immigrants or were born here 
and enjoy, therefore, the rights and privileges of American citizens; that such control 
is exertea in the interests of the ambition of the dominant military party of Japan 
for world conquest; that a skillful propaganda system is maintained in this country, 
supported by the Japanese Government; that many American universities are inno- 
cently assisting this propaganda through the work of exchange Japanese professors or 
dishonest American professors who are paid by Japan; that the continued increase 
of unassimilable Japanese in this country — with their advantages of economic com- 
petition — marks a danger which Japan would not tolerate in her own country; that 
in California, even without immigration, the 100,000 Japanese would double that 
number, because of the birth rate, approximately every 10 years and in time over- 
whelm the wliites; that the separate Japanese schools are used to make loyal Jap- 
anese out of children born here on whom this country has conferred citizenship and 
that such schools should be abolished ; that the laws of Japan directly encourage the 
use of American citizenship in this way and the return of the individuals at any 
time to Japan with full restoration of all rights as Japanese citizens; and that Ameri- 
can ''investigators" visiting Japan are so entertained and honored and allowed no 
opportunity for learning the truth that they frequently return active propagandists 
for Japan. 

Dr. Kuno says that he is forced to the course upon which he has embarked because 
the Japanese have been sympathetically building a wall of lies about the true con- 
ditions both here and in Japan. He declares that missionaries returning to America, 
after living for many years m Japan, grossly misrepresent conditions there to Ameri- 
cans. As an offender in this regard he mentions Dr. Sidney GuUck particularly. 
*' Friendly relations between the United States and Japan can not be build ed upon 
lies, " he says. "The truth must be told at all cost. " He declares that the Japan 
Society of America and similar oiganizations, composed of Americans and Japanese 
and formed ostensibly to maintain friendly relations between the two coimtries, are 
really used as means for distribution of Japanese propaganda and the deception of the 
American public as to Japan's acts and policies. 

Curiously enough the publication of Dr. Kuno's articles was made three months 
fter the House Committee on Immigration, at hearings in California, listened to 
similar charges offered in a lengthy statement by V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the 
Sacramento Bee, and substantiated by various proofs and exhibits, including trans- 
lations from a number of Japanese newspapers of the Pacific coast. A digest of that 
statement has been printed in leaflet form for distribution. 
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DR. KUNO'S CREDIBILITY. 

As to Dr. Kuno's integrity and trustworthiness, and partly also as to some of Ms 
charges, witness is borne by David P. Barrows, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of the institution. Dr. 
Barrows in a published interview said that Dr. Kuno had been associated with the 
faculty in various capacities for a score of years, had been a student before then and 
had tnus imbibed a love for truth and fair play in association with American ideals, 
and had established a reputation for accuracy which lent importance to the charges. 
He said also: 

* 'As early as 1916 a cabal was organized by a professor, no longer associated with the 
university, to oust Dr. Kuno from the faculty. This professor and his associates 
were imdoubtedly acting in the interests of the Japanese Government. The motive 
beihind the plot was the opposition to the teaching of any kind of Japanese history 
in the university which was not approved by the Japanese Association of California. 
Dr. Kuno was too independent a man and too high a scholar to be sacrificed in this 
way. He is a learned scholar and an accurate, independent, and fearless teacher. I 
attest my sincere respect and admiration for him as a result of 10 years of acquaint- 
anceship. " . . 

Dr. wlieeler, in an interview published at the same time as Dr. Barrow's state- 
ment above, said : 

**Prof. Kuno, in my opinion, is a man whose judgment qan be wholly respected 
and who is not accustomed to saying or doing wild things. He knows whereof he 
speaks, and while all of us may not agree with him in some statements, his declara- 
tions must be respected as coming from a man who knows whereof he speaks. " 

JAPANESE GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA. 

The situation in California (which it may be assumed would be extended in time 
under existing conditions, to other States) is thus outlined by Dr. Kuno: 

**The Japanese are not living in this State as emigrants. In my opinion they are 
establishing plantations of their own, introducing their peculiar civilization and 
governmental, as well as educational, institutions right in the midst of American 
civilization. With the recognition of their home Government tlirough their consulate 
oflSces^ they have established a sort of quasi-government in leading cities, towns, 
and districts, wherever the size of the Japanese population warrants. They levy a 
tax on Japanese males and Japanese families under the caption of a membership fee. 
With the permission of the consulate, they collect fees for all official services ren- 
dered the Japanese by that office. All the Japanese who live in the United States, 
whether they were born in this country or have come from Japan, have many affairs 
to be attended to in connection with the home Government, because all are claimed 
as subjects bv the Japanese Government. However, though tiiiese matters must be 
handled in the consiilate office, that office will have nothing to do with anything 
that does not reach it through the channels of the quasi-Japanese Government es- 
tablished in the towns and cities in California, and otherwise known as The Jap- 
anese Association. ' 

''In the State of California, the Japanese Government maintains two consulate 
offices, viz, a consulate general at San Fraocieco and consulate at Los Angeles. 

''Under the control of each of these offices, there is one central Japanese associa- 
tion. Under the control of each central association, there are in turn numerous 
local Japanese associations. For example, the Central Japanese Association at San 
Francisco "has 40 local associations under its control, while the one at Los Angeles 
has 12. 

"In San Francisco, there are practically three sorts of Japanese Government, viz, 
the office of the consul general, which represente the Japanese Government directly; 
the Central Japanese Association, and the Local Japanese Association. The Central 
Association supervises all the 40 local associations in its district, in behalf of the 
office of the consul general. In case a local association should disobey, conduct 
itself with too great independence, or commit any irregularitjr, the consiu general's 
office, upon the advice of the Central Association, would deprive it of all rights and 
privileges, such as the issuing of certificates. 

"The Japanese in the State hold an annual assembly corresponding somewhat to 
the California State Assembly. This assembly is composed of delegates sent by the 
local associations. There is also another assembly held annually, which may be 
likened unto the California State Senate, in that only the managers of the various 
local associations are entitled to sit in that august body. 

S. Doc 55, 67-1 5 ae 
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''The purpose of the Japanese association, quoting from the regulations of that in 
Berkeley, 'to defend, protect, and guard Japanese interests and privileges against 
the outside, and to maintain and establish unity and harmony in the inside, that 
they may enjoy full benefits. ' All Japanese in the United States, including native 
sons and daughters, being, from the standpoint of Japan her subjects, are obliged to 
report births, marriages, and deaths, besides movements of the families to the Jap- 
anese Government. This can be done only by paying the fee to the association and 
transmitting the information through that channel. " 

USING UNIVERSrriES FOR PROPAGANDA. 

Concerning the manner in which American universities have been utilized for 
spreading misleading Japanese propaganda, Dr. Kuno makes some startling statements. 
He says that Japanese scholars are unfit to be exchange professors in this country 
"because of their blind and burning patriotism and because they count scholarly 
veracity and honor as naught when tiiey have opportunity to defend their country's 
policies." He says: 

"A man in the employ of the San Francisco Association is now teaching at Stanford 
University, and until a recent date a member of the University of California faculty, 
who has since resigned, was in the service of the Japanese Government and was writing 
magazine articles supporting the Japanese holding of land." 

He shows by abstracts from official publications of Stanford Universtity that in 1913 
. ''the trustees accepted a gift of several Japanese gentlemen to maintain an instructor- 
ship in Japanese history and government"; and that there was received "from the 
Japanese consul, San Francisco, $1,800 for the salary of an instructor in Japanese 
history and government for the academic year 1918-19." The inference is that while 
it may not be objectionable for the Japanese gentlemen and the Japanese consul to 

Say the salary of an instructor of history, such instructor, either under suggestion of 
is patrons, or at the order of the consul, should not deceive his pupils in his lectures 
or use his position to strengthen the antagonistic policies of Japan in this country. 

He insists that Japan, through her consuls and influential Japanese in this country, 
is urging these college professors to use their positions, not for the teaching the truth, 
but tor such concealment or coloring thereof as will suit Japan's purpose. He in- 
stances his own case. His first trouble was with the Japanese consul at San Francisco, 
who summoned him and requested that he do not teach the sordid side of Japanese 
history to his classes. Dr. Kuno declined to conceal or misrepresent the facta, either 
as to Japan's history or as to living and social conditions in that country. Since that 
time the Japanese have barred him from their associations and their meetings. He 
has been continually warned by letter to desist from his announced cause, and since 
publication of his articles has appealed to the police for protection because of threats 
made against him. 

PICTURE BRIDES. 

Concerning "picture brides" and the manner in which they have been used to 
evade the intent of the "gentlemen's agreement" as to introduction of Japanese 
labor into continental United States, Dr. Kuno calls attention to the fact that Ciiinese 
laborers in the United States are not permitted to send back to China for wives, while 
Japanese laborers in California "have imported hundreds of picture brides every 
month." He further says: i^ 

/ "Because the Japanese are able to live so cheaply at present, many Japanese men 
in the State, who would otherwise have been unable to marry, have gotten wives 
i from Japan. Upon the arrival of the wife she generallv works with her husband in 
the field. In fact, female labor has thus been imported under the caption of wives. 
Though this is not a legal violation of the 'gentlemen's agreement,' the effect is sub- 
stantially the same. This is not all. Even after children have been bom, the wife 
often works in the field." 

THAT REMARKABLE BIRTH RATE. 

Dr. Kimo declares that the real danger to California and the United States from an 
increase of unassimilable Japanese population lies not so much in immigration from 
Japan as in the great birth rate among the Japanese already here. He says that the 
Japanese are "a'marvelously prolific race" and then prophecies as follows: 

Should all the plans and propositions regarding the Japanese now advocated by 

Californians materialize, and everything asked be secured, still, I venture to prophesy 

that by the end of another decade, these same Californians would be confounded 

o find that despite all their well-planned measures the Japanese population in the 
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State h&d doubled. This is no dream. A little scientific investigation will prove 
the plaiiaibilitjr of such conclusion/' 

Dr. Kuno evidently regards the situatiofi in CaiilMrHia ev«i aft^ further Japanese 
innmigration is excluded as a subject of grave concern. He says: 

** Under normal conditions, it will be next to impossible for California to rid herself 
of the Japanese already within her confines. The bloodless struggle has been waged 
and will continue to be carried on between the whites and the Japanese in the State. 
The one uses the legislative power of the Commonwealth as its weapon, while the 
other wields the economic sword. Under existing conditions, the bitterness seems 
to be augmented year after year on the one hand, while on the other, through the 
birth of children, the Japanese population will practically double itself each decade. 

** Should this condition persist uncorrected, it is but a matter of time before there 
will be a serious clash between the United States and Japan. The question is, indeed, 
one of great gravity." 

Besides Dr. Kuno's prophecies as to natural increase of the Japanese population in 
this country, the tables offered by Mr. McClatchy a year ago are mild and ccmservative. 
In those tables it was shown that assuming the Japanese birth rate would be very 
much less than that now established in California, and with *' restricted" immigra- 
tion under the Gulick plan or under violations of the intent of the *' gentlemen's 
agreement" as now practiced, the Japanese population of continental United States 
would double in a little leas than 20 years, and under such conditions would reach 
2,000,000 in 40 years, 10,000,000 in 80 years, and 100,000,000 in 140 years. 

SEPARATE JAPANESE SCHOOLS. " 

The attention of the House Committee on Immigration was called by Mr. McClatchy 
in his statement to the manner in which the separate Japanese schools in the United 
States are used to make faithful subjects of the Mikado of Japanese children born in v^ 
this country upon whom our law confers American citizensnip. The survey com- \ 
mission appointed by the United States Commissioner of Education at Washington 
was so impressed by the menace these schools in Hawaii offered that it recommended 
they be abolished. (See Bulletin No. 16, 1920, of Department of Education.) 

Dr. Kuno evidently agrees fully with the impropriety of Japanese maintaining 
such schools in this country. He says: 

"Whenever a Japanese association exists a school is generally established under 
its auspices. Most Japanese children are thus obliged to attend two schools. They 
attend the regular American public school from 9 to 3, and after school hours they 
have to go to the Japanese school, where they study from texts prepared for use in 
the schools of Japan. Thus these children wmle being served witn a double amount 
of education, wnich is in violation of physical law, have instilled into them two 
codes of morality and two loyalties. The Japanese conduct these schools in a most 
official way. In the city or town, there is a Japanese board of education. In Berke- 
ley, for example, if I' understand correctly, this board consists of about 20 members.'* 

Dr. Kuno calls attention to the dangers of dual citizenship to the interests of this 
country. He points out that Japanese who expatriate themselves, with the permis- 
sion of Japan, may become Japanese citizens again at an^r time provided they estab- 
lish a domicile within the boimds of the Japanese Empire; ^.nd he thus comments 
thereon: 

"Though probably remote from the purpose of the framers of the law, one might 
reasonably interpret it as an artifice on the part of Japan by which her subjects might 
become citizens of foreign nations in order to enjoy full rights and privileges in o^er 
countries, with the view of later returning to allegiance to their mother country.^ 

v 
THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM INVOLVED. 

California's claim is that the Japanese, because of certain advantages in economic 
competition offered by their thrift, different standards of living, long working hours, 
concentration and cooperation, are enabled to displace the white race in any localities 
and industries selected by them for "peaceful penetration;" and that the economic 
problem thus created must rapidly develop into a racial problem with its attendant 
complications. On this subject, Dr. Kuno says: 

"Let us now take up the economic condition of the Japanese in California. 
Japanese labor is often mistakenly termed "cheap labor." However, the Japanese 
charge almost as much as do workmen of almost any other nationality. They also 
prove higher bidders when buying an unharvested crop in the fields. 'The Japanese 
are able to pay higher for crops because they live in shacks and their food is exceed- 
ingly plain and cheap. Therefore, the trouble in California is not that the Japanese 
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are cheap laborers, but that they have Wonderful saving capacity. Within a few 
years those who started as common laborers have often either become landowners or 
amassed sufficient capital to purchase standing crops. Because of this difference in 
the standard of living of the Japanese and the American fanner, the former has been 
able to encroach upon the production of agricultural products to such an extent that 
the Japanese have come to control trom 80 to 90 per cent of such important crops as 
potatoes, tomatoes, asparagus, spinach, and berries. " 

Again he says: 

''The Japanese should realize that the economic question constitutes an important 
factor whenever foreign laborers come into a country and, while li\ing imder a lower 
standard, compete with the citizens of that country. The Japanese have simply to 
look at home conditions in Japan for a good example of this. Some time after the 
Russo-Japanese War, the cost of living as well as wages took tremendous leaps. 
Chinese laborers were brought into Japan by a number of promoters. Anti-Chinese 
agitation followed, and the Japanese Government was forced to strictly prohibit the 
coming of Chinese laborers. The anti-Chinese agitation, however, did not end there, 
but developed into race prejudice. In fact, the Japanese studying in California, 
those engaged in trade and industry, and even the laborers, have, notmthstanding 
the present agitation, much better treatment than is accorded the Chinese by the 
Japanese in Japan. " 

DR. KUNO'S PROGRAM. 

Dr. Kuno sa^s that the articles in the Oakland Tribune mark but the beginning of 
work which will perhaps extend into years; that he proposes to compel the Japanese 
in California to understand their own situation, and to listen with profit to the 
criticism oi others. He insists that Japan must change her present policy of framing 
foreign relations and demands entirely upon her selfish interests, or she will have 
misunderstanding, not only with the United States, but with all other nations with 
which she comes in intimate relation. 

He offers several suggestions looking toward remedying the existing situation, 
including exclusion of lurther Japanese immigration; abolishment of Japanese asso- 
ciations and Japanese Schools in this country; reliance by Japanese here in the Ameri- 
can Government and school system; raising the standard of living of Japanese here 
to that of the middle-class American family, and naturalization of Japanese now here. 

The Japanese Association of America, located in San Francisco, and claiming 
Jurisdiction over the Japanese in the greaterpart of California and in all of Nevada, 
Colorado, and Utah, through its secretary, K. Kanzaki, has issued a general denial 
of Dr. Kuno's charges, so far as they affect the objects and acts of the association. 
He declares there is no relation between the aseodation and the Japanese Govern- 
ment, that it is an entirely independent body, working for the benefit of its members 
and a better understandmg between them and the Americans. He says that the 
Japanese have never persecuted Dr. Kuho because of his views, that they do not wish 
to attach importance to his expressions on public matters, and that ne is avoided 
by the Japanese because he "is utterly unacquainted with the amenities of social 
life and Has a disposition which makes it impossible for anyone to associate with 
him. " It is insisted in this statement that Dr. Kuno's outline of Japanese conditionw 
in this country, and particularly in California, is entirely misleading. 



EXHIBIT 14. 

Japanese Journalist and Diplomat Gives Views on Our Japanese Problem. 

midari komatsu feels that races are unassimilable and should develop apart 
ip friction and misunderstanding are to be avoided. 

[Fram the Sacramento Bee, Nov. 8, 1920.] 

San Francisco, Novembers. 
Midari Komatsu, editor of Chugai Shinron, an influential vernacular magazine of 
Japan, and now representing several newspapers of Tokyo, has just arrived in San 
Francisco from Japan on a tour of the world. While in the United States he will 
investigate social and economic conditions. Mr. Komatsu is now confining himself 
to journalistic work, but he was formerly connected with the diplomatic service, hav- 
ing been Secretarv of the Japanese Legation at Washington prior to 1910 and after- 
wards director of the Japaneseioreign affairs bureau and secretary of the central council 
in Korea. He is a graduate of law of Yale and of political science of Princeton. 
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NEWS INTERCHANGED. 

In an interview with a Bee reporter Mr. Komatsu said that he had interchanged 
views on the Japanese immigration problem at length with the publisher of the Bee, 
V. S. McClatchy, and was agreeably surprised to find that Mr. McClatchy's views, 
which he understood represent more or less the views of most Californians, are entirely 
misunderstood in Japan, because of various publications made in that country con- 
cerning those views. 

** I do not find," said Mr. Komatsu, ''that Mr. McClatchv is unfriendly to Japan or 
to the Japanese people. It seems to me, on the contrary, tliat he is as anxious as I to 
prevent ruptures between the two nations, so long friendly, and that he is quite in 
earnest in believing that a continuance of existing conditions, is certain to produce 
friction and misunderstanding. I find myself in accord with him in certain matters 
connected with the present problem, and know of no reason why the minor points on 
which we differ can not be satisfeictorily solved. 

RACE NOT ASSIMILABLE. 

' ' For instance, we agree that the white race and the Japanese race, at present, foi^ 
biological and other reasons, are not assimilable; that the existence in either country 
of a large unassimilable element of nationals of the other country, controlling land 
and its products, and entering into dispfltrous economic competition with the natives, 
must inevitably result in a racial conflict and international misunderstanding. If 
conditions in California, or elsewhere in the United States, are reaching that state it is 
to the interests of both nations to correct them. 

"If exclusion of Japanese immigration will prevent a misunderstanding, Japan 
will not object to taking necessary steps to correct any defects in the 'gentlemen's 
agreement' which are responsible for present conditions. Japan is really losing the 
better class of her farmers in those who come to the United States, and would prefer 
to keep them. But she is also solicitous that in any adjustment of the matter there 
should be no real or apparent discrimination against her people, and that those who 
renaxin in California, particularly, should be fairly treated. 

NOT BADLY TREATED. 

"The impression prevails in Japan that the Japanese in California during the piist 
year's campaign on exclusion have been badly treated. I find that it is not so; that 
they have nowhere been interfered with or hindered in business, or insulted or abused 
personally. It has been difficult for the Japanese people to understand that an actual 
campaign for rigorous exclusion of Japanese could be conducted in such perfect good 
temper and without boycott or other offensive measures against the Japanese. I am 
led to believe therefrom that Mr. McClatchy properly represents California sentiment 
when he says that neither the law nor the people contemplate any interference with 
vested rights or any prohibition to Japanese now here legally from following any occu- 
pation or conducting any business, with the reservation only that they may not own 
or lease agricultural lands." 

Mr. Komatsu felt the alien land law, while applied to all aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship, would be regarded by the Japanese as less discriminatory if it had been applied 
to all foreigners, or at least to all foreigners who had failed to be naturalized or to take* 
out first citizenship papers. 

SOME OBJECTIONS. 

He objected also to such change in the American constitution as would make chil- 
dren born in this country ineligible to citizenship unless both parents are eligible to 
such citizenship. He conceded that present methods are preventing the making of 
good American citizens out of many Japanese born here — ^he referred to separate Japan- 
ese schools and the practice of sending children back to Japan for education — and 
conceded that such schools should be abolished and such plan discontinued if the 
children are to enjoy American citizenship. He suggested, however, that the proper 
solution of the problem would be for the United States to follow Japan's plan of natural- 
ization which IS applicable equally to all foreigners, with no exception, and not give 
citizenship to the children of foreigners born within the country. Such children can 
not become citizens of Japan save tnrough the usual channel of naturalization, though 
the time required for them is shortened to 3 years, while for other foreigners it is 10 
years. What Japan contends is equal treatment, he added, not special privilege of 
citizenship for her people in the States. 
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EXTREME METHODS DECRIED. 

Mr. Eomatsu frankly expressed himself as feeling that the Japanese were not 
treited in accord with their merits when the objectionable classes of Europeans were 
classed as eligible for American citizenship, while the Japanese are barred. He com- 
mented on the fact that 100.000 Chinese had been called to France to serve during 
the war, and had been sent home with the gratitude of France and her allies. He 
felt that the work of the Japanese in producing the food for California was not properly 
appreciated, and would not be unless the Japanese were to leave in a body. 

He decried some of the extreme methods of his countrymen in connection with 
their campaign against the initiative measure, and thought some of the activities had 
served only to prejudice the country against the Japanese. He thought any attempt 
to appeal to the courts in the matter ill advised, and that it was unlikely to avail 
anytMng. 

In his opinion, this p^roblem can be solved not by any legal method, but rather by 
sympathetic consideration on both sides, based upon the principles of equity. 



EXHIBIT 15. 

Conditions in Hawaii: Twelve articles by Joseph Timmons (filed as exhibit with 
House Immigration Committee, April, 1921. 



EXHIBIT 16. 
The Germany of Asia. 

japan's policy in THE FAR EAST — HER '* PEACEFUL PENETRATION" OF THE UNITED 
STATES — ^HOW AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AND NATIONAL INTERESTS ARE AFFECTED. 

[By V. S. McClatchy, publisher the Sacramento Bee.] 

J. Russell Kennedy, who acted as publicity agent for Japan at the Paris peace 
conference, is manager of Kokusai, the Grovernment-controlled news agency of Japan, 
which handles the incoming and outgoing news of the Empire. He is also manager in 
Japan for Renter, the British news agency, which surrendered the Japan news field 
some years ago to Kokusai. He is also publisher of the Japan Times and Mail, a 
daily newspaper issued from the Kokusai building in Tokyo, and used by the Japanese 
Government to present to English-reading people points of view as to matters Japanese, 
which might not otherwise secure their attention. 

Mr. Kennedy has been engaged for a few months past in an active campaign to 
convince the people of the Far East that certain articles which have appeared in the 
Sacramento Bee, written by its publisher, and outlining the policy and acts of Japanese 
in the Far East and in this country, are unreliable, and with no foundation save malice. 

In this campaign he has enlisted actively the various agencies with which he is 
*associated. 

The newspapers of the Far East have been asked, as a matter of courtesy to a fellow 
journalist, to reprint the matter. The Kobe (Japan) Chronicle of January 15, 1920, 
for instance, comments on the fact that Kennedy was indignant because the Chronicle 
failed to use a two-column article of this description. 

The Kokusai has included in its re^lar service matter of the kind which has been 
published by the newspaper subscribers to that service; and Renter has lent its 
facilities to Kennedy's purpose by including similar matter in the news report dis- 
tributed in China and elsewhere. 

Much of the matter has also been printed in pamphlet form, and given extensive 
circulation. 

While much good white paper has been used in this way, most of the space is devoted 
to vituperative personal abuse of the writer of the Bee's articles, and the balance to 
denying certain statements as to the Kokusai and Renter ser^ices. The really 
important statements which deal with Japan's acts and policy are dismissed by 
Kennedy with a wave of the hand, and the assertion that they constitute *'a web of 
mendacity. ' ' 

The elaborate efforts thus made to discredit these articles by personal attacks 
on the writer, and by attempting to show that they are inaccurate in minor issues, is 
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sufficient indication that some one on the other side of the Pacific is being hurt by an 
exposition of the facts. 

The Bee's articles were published nearly a year ago, and have had general circula- 
tion through republication in prominent newspapers of the United States. Each 
month since has brought corroboration and proof of some of the statements therein 
made. No important matter has met disproof or authoritative denial. 

The manager of Kokusai, in assailing the articles, is forced to the expedient of claim- 
ing they contain a charge which does not appear therein and then disproving that 
fictitious charge. He says that Kokusai was charged with suppressing news of the 
armistice after the armistice had been signed. The extract from the articles quoted 
by him disprove his complaint. It was plainly stated that Kokusai had failed to 
publish in Japan prior to the armistice the news received by the balance of the world 
indicating that the defeat of the Germans was inevitable and an armistice was about 
to be asked for. 

The Peking Daily News in commenting on the denials promulgated by Kokusai 
said in its issue of January 12: 

' * But it is well known in this country that the Kokusai News Agency does suppress 
news when it is unfavorable to J^an.'^ 

Under the circumstances the Kenned]f attack and the methods used in circulating 
it are complimentary to the Bee and to the writer of the article. They constitute 
also a tactical mistake, for they call attention in the Far East to certain activities of the 
Kokusai 's manager which niight otherwise have attracted little notice; and they will 
induce more careful investigation of the subject matter of the Bee's articles. This 
phase has suggested itself to the editor of the Kobe Chronicle, who says that '*it seems 
unlikely that Mr. McClatchy's pamphlet is worth the two-column advertisement 
which ifr. Kennedy wishes to give it.*' 

PART 1. 

Japan's Aims and Acts in the Far East— How She Threatens the Ca.use of 
Justice, the Interests op the United States, and the Peace of the World. 

[In eight articles.] 

AK EXPLANATION. 

These articles on the Far East situation were written immediately on return to 
California after three months' absence and published in the Sacramento Bee between 
the 5th and 18th of April, 1919. The entire time, aside from that portion consumed in 
sea travel and a few days each, in Manila and Korea, was spent in China and Japan, 
sight-seeing being neglected at all times when information of value could be secured . 

While, as a Californian and newspaper man, I was familiar with the local phases of 
Asiatic immigration, I had made no study of the Far East problem and had not even 
read the books of Thomas F. Millard. The study made on the ground was, there 
fore, somewhat in the nature of an original investigation, with the advantages and 
disadvantages that attend such character of investigation. 

Exceptional opportunities for securing reliable and confidential information offered 
themselves, however, in meeting prominent officials, business representatives, and 
newspaper men — Chinese, Japanese, English, and American — most of them long resi- 
dent m the Far East and intimately familiar with conditions there. These men repre- 
sented not one but all sides of the vexed problem. 

It is believed that the picture presented in the articles, while necessarily deficient 
in detail and artistic niceties, is substantially true in conception, outline, and color. 
Kead in the light of subsequent events, the articles presient an added interest, and have 
been reprinted in this form in response to request. 

OUR ASSET IN CHINA. 

Article III explains the wonderful commercial asset which the United States pos- 
sessed in the early part of this year in the good will of China. How much of that 
asset remains to-day, since the I'aris conference iudorsed Japan's claims on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, it would be difficult to say. * Letters from China politely excuse us 
on the theory that President Wilson, while unwilling to consent to inflicting injury 
on China, was compelled by the strength of the combination against him. It is prob- 
able that the real judgment of China is to the effect that while we refused to despoil 
China ourselves we have placed, tlu-ough President Wilson's action, our official seal 
of approval on her spoliation by Japan. It is true President Wilson's action has been 
repudiated by the United States Senate reservation as to Shantung. If this reserva- 
tion shall stand as the final action of the Nation we will have retrieved, in small part 
only, the grave injustice we have done China. 
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ASTONISHING PROPAGANDA. 

Various methods of propaganda, followed by Japan in securing her objects in the 
Far East and concealing them from the worlfi are referred to in the articles. The 
most remarkable piece of propaganda work done by her has been exposed since they 
were written. It is referred to here because it offers striking corroboration of state- 
ments made in them. Reference is had to the accomplishment of Sidney L. Gulick, 
who, during five years' stay in the United States, has essayed to convert us to his 
"new oriental policy" of admitting Asiatics to this country as immigrants and citizens 
on the same plane as Europeans; who secured the indorsement and financial assist- 
ance in this campaign of a powerful church federation representing 100,000 churches; 
who has embodied his plan in a "restricted immigration" bill, and, with the names of 
1,000 prominent American citizens as sponsors therefor, presented the bill to Congress. 

Under the operation of the bill the Japanese population in the United States would 
reach over 100,000,000 in 160 years, long before which time the country would have 
become a Japanese Province. The thousand good Americans whose names are used in 
connection with this work of the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation did 
not know that the bill was "loaded." The scheme was fully exposed in a series of 
articles in the Sacramento Bee published \p June, and reproduced in the second 
part of this booklet. 

TRANS-PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE. 

In Article IV attentioU is called to the manner in which Japan controls the incoming 
and outgoing news of Japan; how she is attempting to accomplish similar results in 
China, and the grave menace to the interests of the united States and the peace of the 
world which would attend the success of her efforts in this direction. 

Following publication of these articles in April, 1919, the writer urged upon the 
departments m Washington, and subsequently, in September and October, upon the 
two subcommittees of Congress having charge of radio legislation, the utili^tion of the 
Navy radio facilities on the Pacific for news transmission to keep the people of the Far 
East in close touch with us, and thus prevent misunderstandings, defeat vicious 
propaganda, and avert war. 

With the cessation of war activities the news repjort of the committee on public 
information had to cease, and the Far East, including our own Philippines, would 
become again dependent upon unsympathetic and unfriendly," or inimical, news agen- 
cies for its daily information as to the United States, our sentiments and actions. 

Interchange of news across the Pacific by American news agencies or newspapers 
under existing conditions was impracticable. The single American cable when 
operating was so congested that 10 to 15 days was required for transmission of a mes- 
sage, while the rates, either by cable or by radio, were prohibitive. 

It was urged therefore that the Navy be authorized to transmit news messages 
across the Pacific at a word rate so low— ^ maximum of 6 cents per word was sug- 
gested — that American news associations would be encouraged to inaugurate a reli- 
able and adequate daily trans-Pacific news service, self-supporting and free from 
Government control or censorship. 

The subcommittees were sympathetic, and bills looking to the temporary author- 
iisation urged, pending permanent solution of the problem, were introduced in both 
Houses. jProoably encouraged thereby Vice Admiral W. H. Bullard, director of com- 
munications of the Navy, issued an order effective December 20, 1919, under which 
news messages would be received at San Francisco for transmission to Manila by 
naval radio at 6 cents per word. 

As an immediate result steps are now in progress under which the Manila news- 
»apers will receive every day a very full report of world's news from San Francisco, 
f Congress shall approve the principle involved in Admiral BuUard's order, a similar 
report will go to China, and eventually to Japan, and there will be sent back to us 
daily a report covering events and sentiments in the Far East. 

With a plan of this character successfully operating on the Pacific, the same plan 
will be tried elsewhere, and in time the peoples of the earth may find, through daily 
interchange of reliable news reports in independent hands, free from Government 
suggestion or censorship, a safeguard against secret diplomacy and the ambitions of 
riuers for which the common people must always pay. 

CHINESE AWAKENING. 

Since the articles were published, patriotic Chinese mobs have treated severely 
the persons and the property of three of the five traitorous Chinese officials named in 
Article V. The boycott against Japan and Japanese goods inaugurated by China in 
the early part of the year has grown in strength and determination and has not been 
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affected apparently, so far as the Chinese people are concerned, by Japan's threat to 
the Chinese Government that it might be compelled to resort to force to stop it. That 
boycott has been extended to our three Pacific Coast States — more particularly Cali- 
fornia — where the resident Chinese have declined to do business in any way with the 
Japanese. 

Korea's plight. 

The estimate of the Korean situation, in a speci-al article made before reliable infor- 
mation could be secured as to repressive measures adopted by the Japanese, has been 
fully confirmed by news since given to the world. I have myself received a mass of 
testimony and a large number of photographs bearing witness to the terrible atrocities 
conunitted ujjon the persons of the defenseless Koreans— men, women, and children— 
apparently with the same object which the Germans had in committing atrocities in 
Belgium, to subordinate by terror a subject people. 

The copy of the Korean manifesto or declaration of independence, brought out from 
Seoul on March 6 in my money belt, is the daddy of all the copies which have since 
been given to the world, and now rests in the archives of the president of the provi- 
sional Korean republic — Dr. Syngman Rhee, at Washington. 

The story of the Philippine independence intrigue, as told in the last article, ha& 
since found confirmation in the records of congressional committees and committeemen 
at Washiugton, to whom requests were made in 1916 by cable and letter that inde- 
pendence be not granted to the islands unless the United States would guarantee that 
in€ipendence against the world. 

V. S. McClatchy. 

Sacramento, January 15, 1920. 

Article I. Japan's Problems and How She Attempts to Solve Them. 

HER GOVERNMENT AND HER METHODS COPIED AFTER GERMANY — ROOM REQUIRED FOR 
HER GROWING POPULATION — ^THE CHARACTER OP HER PEOPLE — HOW HER INTENTIONS 
HAVE BEEN CONCEALED. 

The man who, in a strange land, finds more interest in observing the customs of 
the people and investigating economic and political conditions than in ordinary sight- 
seeing can not fail to conceive admiration for the Japanese people after even a short 
stay m Japan. 

He finds them possessed of a number of admirable traits which might well be emu- 
lated in America and which will account in part for the wonderful progress made by 
the Japanese Nation in two generations in modeling herself on the lines of western 
civilisation and taking position as one of the world powers. 

The people are industrious and thrifty to the last degree. They are disciplined from 
childhood, and have inbred in them a deference for superiors, a respect for law and 
authority, which never leaves them. There are no tramps and no vicious idle. 

EVERY CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL. 

Their precentage of literacy is 100--greater than that of the United States, which 
prides herself on public schools and newspapers and general intelligence. Tlie coolie 
who draws your nckshaw, or who labors at the docks, can read and write his language, 
and his language is one of the most difficult on earth to learn. And the Japanese news- 
papers have large circulations. 

The Japanese are ambitious, trained to utilize each moment, and eager to improve 
themselves. 

A COURTEOUS PEOPLE. 

They are courteous. The stranger traveling in Japan and unused to the customs 
of the countrv and unfamiliar with the language will always find some Japanese, not of 
the ofi&cial class, who speaks enough English, who will put himself out to serve the 
stranger. In Kjoto, the ancient capital, thoroughly Japanese and not spoiled, as are 
the ports, by co^itact with western civilization, we had a card of introduction, by 
means of which we hoped to see the interior of the house of a wealthy Japanese. The 
lady of th^ .lOuse received us, om jinrikisha coolie, with the card in his hand, acting 
as oar intr< <lucer and interpreter. And he did it with all the confidence and readiness 
of a Sir Walter Raleigh, with the strict observance of bows and compliments called for 
by Japanese etiquette, and, what was most surprising to us, with a natural grace of 
manner. 
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MODELED AFTER GERMANS. 

It is true that in a railroad train in Korea Mrs. McClatchy had to request a Japanese 
sergeant to remove his stockinged feet from the ssat opposite so that she might sit down, 
but it is to be remembered, against this, that in Berlin German officers before the war 
would shove ladies off the narrow sidewalks, and the Japanese have modeled them- 
selves in many ways after the Germans, and small officials are inclined to be self- 
important and arbitrary. The high-class Japanese are commencing to observe more 
and more, however, the deference toward women which they find in Americans. 

The Japanese impressed me as being generally superior in physical fitness to other 
peoples^ aue in jjart, perhaps, to their outdoor liie and their simple food, but above all 
to pnysical training, which is compulsory in all schools. In two weeks in Japan, cir- 
culating freely among the crowds, I saw only two spindle-shanked children. Babes 
and youths alike seemed sturdily built, happy, and healthy. 

THE GERMANY OF ASIA. 

But the same man who freely admires these qualities in the Japanese can not travel 
through other pK)rtion8 of the Far East, and particularly Korea, Manchuria, and China, 
with opportunities for observation and investigation, without realizing that Japan 
is the Germany of Asia, with an ambition somewhat similar to that of her model, but 
limited possibly to eastern Asia, instead of the world, while her methods are just as 
relentless and unscrupulous. 

The Great War gave her an opportunity of which she took full advantage, and the 
armistice came to her as a sickening shock, for she thought Germany could not be 
beaten. The world which had its hands so full in Europe that it was forced to ignore 
the process of events in Asia is now checking up on Japan and her plans, with the 
probability that those plana will have to be materially mZodified. 

A PUBUC DUTY TO TELL FACTS. 

The United States particularly is entitled to a knowledge of the facts, and he who 
has acquired them owes a public duty to make them known. 

The three Pacific Coast States, having had some experience with the Japanese and 
some knowledge of Japanese character, will be prepared to accept these facts. The 
remaining portions of the United States, outside of some officials at Washington, are 
not yet prepared to believe them, their only sources of information up to this time 
having been such as are skillfully j)rovided through Japanese propaganda, which 
convey innocuous generalitiss and friendly assurances calculated to encourage igno- 
rance and to lull suspicion. 

These sources comprise not only professional Japanese propagandists and a number 
of Japanese-American societies organized, in instances, by Americans with ^ood 
intent, but skillfully used to deceive by the Japanese, but also Americans of national 
prominence who have unwittingly permitted themselves to be used. 

HOW PROPAGANDA IS SPREAD. 

There are men like Gary, the steel man, who with his wife was royallv entertained 
in Japan, and in interviews on his return gave as the correct index to the far-eastern 
situation the point of view furnished by hLs entertainers, which was quite at variance 
with the facts; men like Jacob Schiff, the New York banker, who recently declared 
at a banquet that Americans should be very glad to sae Japan in control of the Far 
East, as they would then know that their interests would be well cared for — and 
Schiff's information, according to his statement, was acquired in a visit to Japan 13 
years ago; men in various professions and lines of business who permitted themselves 
to be entertained and perhaps decorated by the Japanese Government and officials, 
and accepted their explanation of the situation at ite face value, without attempt at 
investigation. 

Such men, in view of the story which 1 have to tell, and which is only what any 
business firm or diplomat closely in touch with far-eastern matters knows, are com- 
mitting — unlvnowingly of course— a national crime in thus misleading the public that 
trusts them, in an important matter and at a critical time. 

MADE CLOSE STUDY. 

The Californian is supposed by his eastern friends to be prejudiced against the 
Japanese; but a newspaper man* is more or less of a trained investigator. In this 
matter, in order to be sm-e of the facts, after going through Cliina^^nd Kosea, on my 
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return to Japan, I put myself in touch with Ja]>ane8e authorities and with Americans 
who had absorbed the Japanese point of view in order that misinformation received 
by me might be detected. In addition, I confess, as is indicated in the introduction 
to this article, to admiration of the Japanese people for certain traits and national 
accomplishments. 

Among other prominent Japanese I met Zumoto, one of the big men of Japan, a 
journalist without oflScial position, but who occupies with the present Japanese 
administration a standing similar to that filled by Col. House in President Wilson's 
entourage. Zumoto speaks perfect English, has met many of the prominent men of 
the world, and is a man of views. In a two-hour interview at the Tokyo Club he 
discussed in the frankest manner the policies and mistakes of Japan, answering 
without hesitation the questions which I put to him, the understanding being that 
much of the interview was not for publication, but for.my injkmnation only. 

CONFIDENT OP FACTS. 

I have discussed various phases of the eastern problem in the same way with resident 
mans^ers of the great American corporations doing business in the Par East and inti- 
mately familiar with the conditions. So that I am confident my facts are right, and 
the story which I have to tell must stand or fall in the minds of those who read it, by 
the facts rather than by opinions of mine. 

Always the excuse is made for Japan in doing the things she has done and in follow- 
ing the present apparent policy that she has her own vital problem and is driven by 
fltem national necessity. There is force in that plea and it is given place here before 
the story is told. ^Ny 

RAPID INCREASE IN POPULATION. >\ 

Japan's population increases more rapidly than that of any people on the earth . 
except the Koreans. The records of the past show that she may be expected to double \ 
her population in 50 years. I assume that rate would be increased b^ mo^ general \ 
adoption of modern sanitary methods (there is not yet in Japan, even in Tokyo with i 
its 2,000,000 people, a sewer system) and that it might be decreased by iinijioved ! 
standards of nving. and by progress of woman's rights and possible adoption in the ' 
future of woman suffrage. y^ 

At all events the population increases every year by 700,000 or more, and the prob- 
lem is where to put them, for Japan's population is already dense. Sixty thousand 
or 70,000 a year are going to Hakaido, the northern of the island group; where 
the climate is colder, but it is found the Japanese can adapt themselves to con- 
ditions there. Some are going to Manchuria and some to Siberia. Some are going 
to South America, where a satisfactory understanding has been had with several of 
the countries that find Japanese labor desirable. 

WANTS MORE ELBOW ROOM. 

These outlets, it is claimed, are insufficient, and Japan must have the right of 
'peaceful penetration" into China in order to provide for her excesls population. 
She insists, however, through those who talked with me, that she does not demand 
exceptional rights in China, but is willing to share with all other nations the privileges 
granted her there. 

That sounds fair enough; but the facts will show that Japap has demanded and 
sought to secure exceptional and exclusive rights in China; tiiat she is even now 
working along that line; that in districts where she has been able to carry out her 
plans other nationalities could not now secure a footing without piiving excuse for 
war between China and Japan; and that if Japan insists on carr3an^ out the plans 
which are now plainly outlined the interests of the United States will be seriously 
menaced and p)ossibly the peace of the world again jeopardized. 

UNFAITHFUL TO ALLIES. 

In following her established policy in the Far East, Japan has not only shown 
herself an apt pupil of Germany, her arch instructor, but she has also pitoved herself 
an unfaithful partner to her allies, deliberately taking advantage of their necessities 
to feather her own nest and to take from them the very things which she insisted 
she had no intention of taking. It is not impossible that when the facts are laid before 
the world and her allies find time to look after their own interests, Japan will under- 
take with their aid to find some solution of her congested population problem that 
does not involve possession or control of the entire Far East. 
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TWO SOPHISTICAL PLEAS. 

Careful consideration of the facts offered in these articles will furnish, also, con- 
clusive answers to two suggestions that have been made as to the policy of the United 
States in the Far East. 

One of these suggestions is that we accept the projiiosition made by Japan and 
"peacefully penetrate" or exjjloit China in partnership with Japan. That would 
enectually destroy our prestige in China, where we are now regardea as the one power- 
ful and disinterested friend she has, while Japan is regarded as an enemy who seeks 
her destructioU. In this suggestion Japan aims either at destroying our stand in China, 
or if it survives the partnership, then she will share in the benefits. 

The other suggestion is to the effect that we can save future worry and trouble by 
turning the Far East over to Japan and permitting her to work her will on it. That 
is the plan adopted in the melodrama to save the adult occupants in the sleigh from 
the Russian wolves by dropping one baby after another. In that case safety is secured 
if the supply of babies holds out. In the case of the Far East the way is endless, 
reaching onward through the generatibns of future history, and a victim offered at 
iMa time, even if it secured temporary relief, would only strengthen the Germany 
of Asia so that it could in the future more easily exact its demands of us. Besides 
the United States woidd lose too much even at this time by such a surrender. 

PUBUOITY, THE ENEMY OP INTKIQUB. 

Presidenib Wilson, who has said many good things and done some bad ones, said in 
Ips speech at the League of Nations meeting at New York March 5 concerning pub- 
licity and intrigue: 

"One of the things the League of Nations is intended to watch is the course of 
intrigues. Intrigue can not stand publicity, and ii the League of Nations were noth- 
ing but a great democratic society it would kill intrigue. It is one of the agreements 
of this covenant that it is the friendly right of every nation a member of the league to 
call attention to anything tiiat it thinks will disturb the peace of the world, no matter 
where the thing is occurring.'' 

It is a pleasure to have in this way the commendation of the President for telling 
this story and to realize that the war censorship powers, if still in force, will not be 
invoked to stop it. For, in the absence of a League of Nations, it might be considered 
an unfriendly act for the United States to give these facts to the public, though 
Washington doubtless knows them; and it is important and necessary tnat the Ameri- 
can public should learn them since the President has shown on several notable occa- 
sions an indiffl)osition to take a stand on important international questions until 
assured of public sentiment; and public sentiment to be lasting must be based on a 
knowledge of the facts. 

Article II. Japan's Intention to Control the Far East. 

A MILITARY NATION GOVERNED BY A MILITARY PARTY — ^HER METHODS FOR SECURlNfi 
CONTROL OP CHINA — ^AN UNFAITHFUL ALLY AND A DANGEROUS FRIEND. 

Japan's course as the Germany of Asia will be better imderstood when it is remem- 
bered that she has always been a military nation. The Samurai who saved and held 
Japan by tlie sword are the heroes of Japan's historv, and to her army she unques- 
tionably owes her existence and the place which she has recently attained among 
the great powers of the world. 

Then, too, when Japan, about to emerge from her long eastern seclusion into the 
light of western civilization, looked about for a model government to copy, she chose 
that of Germany as beat fitted to her needs and conditions. German ideas were 
adopted and German methods followed; the army was German taught and German 
organized; police surveillance and espionage systems were modeled on the German 
plan; most public officials speak German and but few speak English; German methods 
of efficiency and detail were copied ; martial order was cultivated in the school chil- 
dren who are drilled and whose school caps of military form indicate the class to 
which each belongs. 

Yes, Japan was made in the Far East, but she was made over in Germany. She 
has been continuously ruled by the military, is ruled by it now, and will be perhaps 
for some time. For while the voices of individuals are being raised in question as 
to the wisdom of retaining the military in the saddle save in times of war, in view 
of a number of recent blunders with which the rulers are charged, still the military 
spirit is too great and the military party too strongly entrenched to be easily displaced. 
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Japan in her planned conquest for control of the Far East has closely followed the 
methods pursued by Germany up to 1914. It is not unlikely, however, that the fate 
of Germany in consistently following up those methods through the World's War 
will give Japan cause to pause; and that if the glare of publicity be cast upon her 
own course in the Far East she will find in the world's comment and in diplomatic 
suggestions sufficient inducement for a material change of policy. 

ADMIRED GERMANY EVEN IN WAR. 

It is known now that Japan's course throughout the war was not that of a whole- 
hearted enemy of Germanv's methods and ambitions, but rather that of one who, 
while friendly to and admiring Germany, felt tied by certain treaty obligations and 
saw in the war a golden opportunity to advance her own ambitions." 

Japan did not treat harshly enemy aliens; they were asked to drop out of open 
business, but they do not appear to have been oth^wise disturbed. I learned of 
but one action against an enemy alien — an aggravated case — and the Gorman after 
being found guilty was fined 300 yen, but the fine was not collected and he was per- 
mitted to depart. It is well known in Japan that the Government believed Germany 
could not be beaten and that the end of the war stunned the nation. This belief 
will explain much of Japan's policy. 

NOT FAITHFUL TO ALLIES. 

The facts show, too, that Japan was not in all things a faithful partner of the Allies. 
She took advantage of the predicament of her partners to advance her own interests 
in the Far East, often to the injury of theirs. The unexpected — ^to her — close of the 
war has left her in an embarrassing situation^ for her objects have not been finally 
accomplished, and yet her intentions are plainly evidenced and she is called upon 
to offer some explanations and some amends. This language is undiplomatic, but it 
represents the cold facts. 

In this, as in other matters, the war will prove a distinct benefit to mankind, not- 
withstanding its great cost, for without evidence of the kind the world, and particu- 
larly the trusting United States, might have accepted Japan's assurances until too 
late for preventing action. 

PUBLICITY WILL HELP. 

The Japanese merchants and business men are only commencing to appreciate the 
value of commercial honesty, and the military powers that rule Japan have sadly 
soiled her reputation before the world for diplomatic honesty and national honor. 
If she had won control of the Far East by these German methods she could have 
disregarded the world's criticism. As it is, publicity, even without public pressure 
from her allies, will doubtless do much toward inducing a change in her policy. 

Since the war opened in 1914 Japan has consistently endeavored to force Clfuna by 
threat and by bribery and by force to accord her special rights and concessions which 
would be to the injury of her allies, and has sought by force and threat to have these 
concessions kept secret. And in the case of the 21 demands in 1915 she was guilty 
of the unparalleled piece of bad faith of having her ambassadors deny categorically 
to her allies and friends whose interests were involved — ^notably the United States 
and Great Britain — ^that such demands had been made or granted. • 

JAPANESE METHODS. 

In the case of Tsing-tau which she wrested from Germany in order, as she publicly 
declared, to return it to China, she first showed a disposition to retain it as her just 
share of the spoils, then declared a willingness to turn it back to China if paid therefor 
in railroad and other exclusive concessions; and now it appears that she has utilized 
her four years' possession of the place to so change local conditions and supplant other 
nationals with Japanese that it will be practically Japanese territory no matter who 
holds the nominal title. 

Japan endeavored to force the Chinese Government by bribe and threat to have 
Japan appear as spokesman for China at the Paris conference; tried to have Koo and 
Wong withdrawn when they faithfully presented China's cause; threatened the Chi- 
nese Government through Obata if it disclosed any of the secret treaties and conces- 
sions which had been wrung from China during the war, which were inimical to the 
interests of the other allies and which the Paris peace conference had shown a desire 
to see. 
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These are only a few of the counts against Japan as a bad partner: some of the others 
perhaps will not become public, but they are all placed and indexed in the foreign 
offices of the great powers; and a knowledge of them on the part of the world will un- 
doubtedly secure a change of policy on the part of Japan, and p^haps assist in de- 
throning the military power in Japan that is responeable for them. They are briefly 
referred to now, as they help to make easy an understanding of matters to follow. 

CONTROL OP CHINA. 

Japan's main efforts for the past four or five years have been directed at securing 
control of China. Dr. Kengiro Yamakawa, president of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, recently said in the Nichi-Nichi, one of the prominent Japanese dailies: 

" If .Japan would abandon the policy of expansion it would no doubt put an end to 
Chinese suspicion of us. But such can not and could not be done. It would expose 
Japan to danger to her national existence. Japanese expansion in China has always 
been economic, and there is no reason why it should not continue to be so." 

Dr. Yamakawa might have added with equal truth that if Japan were permitted to 
take what she wishes in China her penetration of that country would be entirely 
peaceful. 

STANDING CHINA UP WITH GUN. 

It has been stated often, too, that Japan wishes no exclusive privileges or rights in 
China, but is only anxious to have an equal chance with all other nations. Nothing 
could be fairer in sound — ^but the facts show that Japan has been standing China up 
with a gun and demanding exclusive concessions and the right to dictate the financial, 
military, and commercial future of the country; to control its revenues; to conmiand 
its army; to manage its mines — pointing unerringly to the undoing of China and the 
elimination of the interests of all other countries therein. She has done this in cool 
disregard of the fact that she was acting as an unfaithful partner, robbing her allies of 
their commercial assets in the Far East, while they were fighting for national existence 
and the liberty of the world in Europe. She has done it in the belief that Germany 
Would win with this kind of policy in Europe and that she could win with it in Asia. 
• In pursuance of her policy of securing control of the Far East, and particularly of 
China, Japan has attempted a number of things as enumerated below, some of which 
will be discussed in future articles. 

THINGS JAPAN HAS ATTEMPTED. 

1. Her plans for propaganda have been elaborate, including the use of newspapers 
in America and the Far East, the making of opinion by entertainment of prominent 
visitors, speeches, and interviews by her diplomats, use of Japan-American societies. 
She has secured some of the bes^ results from prominent men susceptible to social 
flattery, who accepted what they saw without investigation. 

2. She has controlled for years the incoming and outgoing news of Japan and it is 
sterilized and colored so as to best serve the purpose of propaganda. 

3. She is attempting to secure similar control of the incoming and outgoing news of 
China. 

4. She is attempting to secure by loans and otherwise control of news communica- 
cation in China — telephone and telegraph lines. 

5. She is attempting to secure rail communication by loans for roads building, or in 
grant for new roads; and to obtain exclusive control of minerals and raw material. 

6. She has insisted that China should not borrow from others or make grants to 
others, save with Japan's consent, and that the Chinese Army should be, in effect, 
controlled by Japanese. 

PROMOTES STRIPE, THEN SENDS ARMY. 

7. She has sought to promote civic strife in China as an excuse for entering >^ith her 
army. The troimle between the North and South is kept alive largely by Japanese 
influence. She has loaned the money to support the army of the North, whoiae exist- 
ence threatens natural peace. The peace conference at Peking between the two sec- 
tions failed, it is said, because of Japanese influence. 

8. She maintains under salary in official position in China provocateurs— peace dis- 
turbers — to prevent the creation of a unified government or the adoption oi efifective 
opposition to her plans. These are usually, though not always, Chinese who have 
been educated in Japan, and are for that reason more amenable to Japanese influence. 

9. She has sought through these various avenues to keep the outside world in i^o- 
rance as to the real facts in the Far East, to cause disruption among forces that might 
oppose her, to cause distrust in China and the Far East generally ofjhe United States. 
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THE war's end causes EMBARRASSMENT. 

During the war Japan found it easy to take what she wanted. Since the armistice 
she has encountered unexpected obstacles. She expected to secure control of the 
Siberian railroad; she hoped for an expression from the Paris peace conference on 
"racial discrimination" which \<rould open the United States, Canada, and Australia 
to her emigrants on equal terms with other Nations. She desired as a reward for her 
participation in the war possession of Tsingtau and a free hand in China. 

Instead she finds a growing distrust of her throughout the world as the facts come 
to li^ht, and a warning from a few of her thinking and independent statesmen — 
Osaki for one — :that her present militaristic methods are carrying her to a fall, and 
tiiat unless she mends her ways, the world, including those whom she counts on as 
friends, will be allied against her. 

In her operations in Siberia ehe has succeeded in losing the good will of all her 
allies— first by breaking her pledge and pending in 73,000 Japanese soldiers when the' 
understanding called for 12,000 only, with 7,000 from the United States and a small 
number from England and France, and next by the uncontrolled and autocratic 
actions of three iitdependent military units, each acting on its own authority, and 
indulging in such by-play as the arrest of English generals and the inquisition of 
PYendi colonels. These things are not spoken of publicly, and the real statesmen 
of Japan deplore them, but they stand as Japan's acts eo long as she is ruled by the 
military party. 

Article III. Our Commercial Asset in China. 

A GOOD WILL and CONFIDENCE UNIQUE IN THE RELATIONS OF NATIONS — HOW IT IS 
THREATENED BY JAPANESE PROPAGANDA IN JAPANESE INTERESTS — THE PARTNER- 
SHIP JAPAN OFFERS US. 

To understand the effect on the integrity of China, upon the interests of the United 
States, and upon the peace of the world of the policy of Japan in the Far Fast— and 
reference is had to the policy inexorably pointed out by her acts and not to that inno- 
cent substitute which she courteously acknowledges to the world — ^it is necessary to 
refer to some incidents which are not generally borne in mind by the American pub- 
lic, though they are readily ascertained through inquiry. 

THE SENTIMENT OF CHINA. 

First, as to the sentiment of China toward th^ United States. I had opportunity 
to learn it by intercourse with representatives of all clasEes of Chinamen in Hongkong, 
Canton, Shanghai, and Peking, sometimes speaking in English and sometimes where 
necessary communicating through an interpreter. Whether it was a building con- 
tractor in charge of construction of a million -dollar modem department store in Can- 
ton; a wealthy abbot and patriot entertaining me in his garden beside a bronze Bud- 
dha 1,500 years old, and in the shade of an immense pagoda hoary with age; a wealthy 
merchant; a student; a coolie; the plague expert of China; a justice of the supreme 
court; the physician in charge of eanitation on the Government railways; a Chinese 
editor; a newspaper business manager, with up-to-date Western ideas and a wonder- 
ful plant; whether he had been educated in America, in England, at Oxford College, 
Hongkong, or even in Japan — there was always one message for Americans spoken 
with touching enthusiasm and feeling. It was a message of love and appreciation 
for what Americans had done in the past, absolute confidence in their disinterested 
friendship as demonstrated by their acts, and a hope that the same kindly leading 
hand would help China to preserve her nationality and survive the dangers by which 
she is threatened. 

NO NATION EVER BEFORE SO FAVORED. 

It is a feeling such as no nation, so far as I know, has ever before in the world's his- 
tory entertained for an alien people. 

It is a sentiment which unfortunately permits the ChineiEe at times to be victimized 
by some sharper taking advantage of his American standing to add to his bank roll. 
There was the man who proposed to Fell to the Chinese Government several million 
dollars' worth of locomotives, and who secured a large advance in cash on the order, 
but wl^o was found on later investigation to have no connection with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which he claimed to represent. The police of the United States, 
I understand, are still looking for him. 
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A more satisfactory manifestation of the sentiment was found in the spontaneous 
contributions from Chinese to the American Red Cross. I heard of one man, a small 
farmer in the interior, who walked 10 miles in order to be able to send in by post- 
office messenger a contribution of a dollar — ^all he could afford — with a note expressing 
his gratitude as a Chinaman for what America had done. 

FEELING IS UNANIMOUS. 

I was told by Americans long resident in China — newspaper men and others — that 
this feeling is practically unanimous among the Chinese, and that it extends far back 
into the interior, where presumably knowledge of world happenings does not penetrate. 

Consider this sentiment as a commercial a^set and see what it means. China has a 
population of 400,000,000, and its purchasing power, already great, will become enor- 
mous when under intelligent and kindly aid its resources are developed, education 
made general, the status and wages of the laborer increased » and standards of living 
raised. Its purchasing power then will be greater than that of any other nation on 
the face of the earth. 

BUSINESS OURS POR ASKING, 

The foreign business of this nation is ours for the asking, and assuming only intel- 
ligent handling and fair treatment, and involving no violation of national rights, 
commercial ethics, and no unfairness to any other nation, whether ally or not. Do 
we want that business, and will we take steps to protect it? This, entirely apart from 
the consideration of justice in preventing the further subjugation of Asia by a nation 
that might be induced in the future to use its augmented power against the balance 
of the world, and particularly against the United States. 

It becomes evident, too, why Japan, aside from her desire to absorb China, or to so 
control it as to lead in time to its absorption, and possibly as an aid to attainment of 
that ambition seeks to cause such distrust of the United States in the Far Fast as will 
minimize our influence there and induce the Chinese to look elsewhere for friendly 
counsel and aid. 

MUST NULLIFY JAPANESE PROPAGANDA. 

If the United States only lakes the necessarjr steps to nullify the vicious propaganda 
undertaken by Japan for thit purpose and to insure and maintain between us and the 
Far East that intimate knowle age of each other that will prevent future misunderstand- 
ing, Japan will be powerless ti> accomplish her purposes. For in this, as in some other 
matters, this Great war, terrible as has been the misery and the toll, has served a wise 
and a beneficent purpose, giving the Far East a warning that need only be heeded to 
insure protection and peace in that part of the world. 

Japan, confident that Germany could not be beaten, certain that the war would 
drag on for some time, and seeing in the preoccupation of her allies her opportunity to 
work her plans in the Far East, abandoned all semblance of guile and persuasion with 
her intenaed victims and plainly demanded with the necessary threats the thin^ she 
wanted immediately with reservations for the future. The armistice came fike a 
thimderbolt before her plans had been fully consummated, and now as the facts become 
known she stands forth as the Germany of the Pacific, relentless and implacable, will- 
ing to use any means to secure her ends. 

HER INTENTIONS TOWARD CHINA. 

What she has done in Korea and in Manchuria she intended to do in China, and her 
protestations at this time are sufficiently contradicted by her acts. 

In 1894, when Japan made war upon China, it was, she claimed, partly to insure 
the independence of Korea, and the peace of Shimonoseki recognized that independ- 
ence. In 1904 Japan warred with Russia because that power threatened the inde- 
pendence of Korea; and in 1910 Japan calmly annexed Korea on the assumption, 
presumably, that it would be easier thus to maintain its independence ! 

In Manchuria Japan sought ostensibly only peaceful penetration, a railroad franchise, 
and some mining rights. She graduallv assumed control through her army, and now 
she rules it with the relentless methods of a Prussian-taught army. The stories told 
by American engineers of the present "peaceful penetration" of Manchuria have 
placed the Far East, which has heard them, upon sufficient notice as to Japan's 
methods. 
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THE JAPAKESE DElTENfia. ' 

Japan's defense in this matter, as made by Baron Maldno at Paris in February, and 
published throughout the country, consists partly of reverberating silence on some 
issues, and the plea ingenuously made between the Unes that «ven if guilty, as 
■charged, she is only doing in China what the European Nations have done. Makino 
calls attention to the fact that when Japan, as spoils of victory in the war with China, 
claimed and received title and lease to the Liaotung Peninsula (in Manchuria), with 
the naval base and fortress of Port Arthur, and the port of Dairen, she was robbed 
thereof by the European powers, Russia taking the peninsula, while England got 
Wei-Hai-Wei. This peninsula under lease and title Japan recovered as spoil after her 
war with Russia. 

There is no reference in Makino's statement to the fact that in 1909, after her rights 
as to the Antung-Mukden^ Railroad had expired, Japan, by force of arms and against 
China's protest, completed that road and is now operating it; and in 1915, while Europe 
was at war, forced China to extend to the year 2002, instead of 1923, the year when she 
would secure control of this road. 

What Japan has done in Tsingtao and its hinterland, Kiachau, in order to force^terri- 
tory which she took from Germany in trust for China, to revert to Japanese control wiU 
be explained in another article. 

WHY JAPAN WANTS US IN. 

The situation as indicated in this article will explain also why Japan is eager to go 
into partnership with the United States in the exploitation of China. 

There exists throughout China at this time the most bitter hatred of Japan since her 
intentions have become so evident. If the United States becomes the partner of 
Japan in working her pleasure in China, the good will of the Chinese which we now 
enjoy will disappear and Japan will no longer be imder any handicap in securing 
Chinese trade. If any of that good will survives the partnership, then Japan will share 
equally in the profits. And incidentally all hopes of China saving herself from the 
destiny intended for her as a subject of Japan will disappear, while the United States 
will find the fruits of partnershij) turn to ashes, for Japan has continually shown a 
clever ingenuity in taking the spoils and leaving her partners with an empty bag. 

In such a partnership the Umted States would secure no profit, and she would lose 
all the prestige and honor which has come to her through generations of fair deahng. 

WE WOULD LOSE ALL. 

In the situation as described is found answer, also, to the suggestion that the United 
States has no concern in the Far East, and that she can save herself future trouble by 
permitting Japan to work her will there. 

The Umtea States can no longer live within herself. She must have trade relations 
with the balance of the world ; and she can not afford to throw away the opportunity to 
secure the trade of China now offered her. Aside from that, consideration for her own 
future safety and for the peace of the world would forbid allowing Japan to carry out 
her plans, which have been prematurely exposed by the close of the war. 

Article IV. Japan's Control of Far East News. 
HOW she utilizes it to further her interests — ^defensive measures adopted 

BY the united states — NECESSITY FOR AN ADEQUATE AMERICAN-CONTROLLED 
TRANS-PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE — CABLE SERVICE INADEQUATE. 

For years Japan has pursued a shrewd and well-organized system of propaganda 
designed to conceal from the Western World a general knowledge of her real piirposes 
in the Far East, to maintain friendly relations with nations whose interests she was 
Steadily undermining, and to create among the powers concerned in the Far East a 
mutual distrust of each other which would prevent concert of action against her. 
Because of the disinterested position of the Umted States and its consequent influence, 
particularly in China, this propaganda has been used within the past few years to injure 
the American prestige in the Far East. 

HOW PROPAGANDA IS SPREAD. 

►devious article referred to various means utilized in spreading this propaganda, 
'ing prominent Americans who had been entertained in Japan and carefully 
ed on one side of the question and who became earnest and innocent propagan- 
Japan- American societies for the ostensible promotion of friendly feeling and 
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commercial business, entered into by Americans and by some Japanese perhaps in 
perfect good faith; hired propagandists of various types who traveled in America, and 
control of the news of the Far East. 

Students of the news have wondered why we know so little of the Far East; why there 
seldom comes anything prejudicial to Japan; whv when a short special of that character 
does get through, it is promptly denied or lengthily explained away until the original 
charge sinks out of sight. The traveler in the Far East is surprised to find practically 
no news of America, but considerable of London, in the newspapers on tne eastern 
Asiatic coast, and rarely anything of importance from America that is distasteful to 
prominent far-eastern interests. 

HOW NEWS IS CONTROLLED. 

The explanation is that the news of the Far East is controlled practically by Renter, 
a British news agency, and by Japan, and the two have formed a combination. Before 
the war Germany presented her interests to the people of the Far East through the 
Wolff agency and tne Ostasiatische Lloyd, a ramification of Wolff. 

Extjept during a few months this year and last year, when the committ-ee on 

gublic information sent American news across the Pacific, the Far East for many years 
as received its news of tJie United States throusfh Renter, the report being prepared 
at New York for British tastes, blue penciled by British hands at London, expurgated, 
clarified, and interpreted by British hands at Shanghai, where British feeling against 
Americans has been most marked, and thence distributed. 

reuter's advantages. 

During the first years of the Great War, when the United States was neutral, this 
Reuter service was very effectively used to so misinterpret American sentiment and 
acts as to create a strong prejudice against us. 

Reuter has discriminatory rates over the far-eastern cables, which are generally 
under British control, which would have made it impractical for an American news 
report to ^o over in competition. And again, the Associated Press has until recently 
regarded its proper sphere as within the United States. Last January, however, it 
commenced a complete leased wire daily report by cable to the leading newspapers 
of South America at their request. 

trades with JAPANESE AGENCY. 

Some years ago Reuter retired from Japan in favor of the Kokusai, the Japan National 
News Agencjr, a Government-controlled organization. Under that arrangement the 
Kokusai receives from Reuter the world news and distributes it through Japan after 
it has been properly sterilized according to Japanese standards. The news of Japan, 
which Reuter distributes over the world under the Reuter label, is that which the 
Kokusai determines should go out of Japan. 

One result of this news control was observed at the time of the armistice. The 
world knew for a week or 10 days that things were leading inevitably to the signing of 
the armistice — ^it knew for 30 days or more that the defeat of the Germans was rapidly 
approaching. This news was suppressed by Kokusai, and Japan knew nothing of it 
until the announcement of the signing of the armistice came like a thunderbolt; and 
in one week there are said to have been failures in Japan amounting to $50,000,000. 
Some favored corporations which are said to be close to the Government had the tip 
and shoved off on an unsuspecting market as much of doubtful securities as the market 
could take. 

CABLE DELAYS 10 TO 14 DAYS. 

While the Associated Press and a few American dailies have special correspondents 
in the Far East, the cable facilities across the Pacific are so inadequate and the rates 
so high that a satisfactory news service can not be maintained . During the years of the 
war it took from 10 to 14 days to get a cable message across the Pacific. 

japan's CONTROL OP CHINESE PAPERS. 

As Japan has control of the news of Japan, so is she attempting to control the news of 
China, ooth incoming and outgoing. ^ ' 

In pursuance of that policy, she has secured ownershii) or control of a number I, 
Chinese vernacular newspapers located in the larcjer cities, and controls also 
Enj?lish language newspapers, including two in Shanghai. In Canton, whel 
Chinese newspaper could be purchased, a new one was started by Japanese inter 
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The vernacular newspapers controlled by Japan are registered with the Japanese 
consulate and claim extraterritorial rights, including trial by the Japan ece consul, sa 
that they are practically immune from Cianese laws or courts, or official displeasure^ 
In consequence they can villify and blackmail without check or redress, and this; 
power is freely used to silence or coerce Chinese officials and patriots who do not bend 
themselves to the Japanese will. The Chinese newspapers conducted on a biisiness: 
l>asis and responsible to the courts for debts and utterances face in this situation an 
unfair and very trying competition. 

A NEWS AGENCY IN CHINA. 

Japan has also organized in China a news collecting and distributing agency called 
the Far Eastern News Agency, which has the aid of Japanese consular agents in the 
various cities in collecting news and the assistance of the Japanese code books in 
transmitting it . This agency offers its service of world and China news to the vernacu- 
lar newspapers at a price which would not pay for office rent. As an added induce- 
ment it offers registration at the Japanese consulate and the protection afforded 
thereby so long as the editor is "good.'' 

This service is devoted largely to Japanese propaganda, and is even more dangerous 
to the newspapers that rely on it for a comjjlete service because of what it suppresses. 
It is carefully designed to keep from the Chinese the local and foreign news which it is 
not in Japan's interests to have known, or to so color and modify it as to make it serve 
the purpose. 

THE "cOMPUB" NEWS SERVICE. 

The control of the news has been used of late years deliberately for creating prejudice 
against America and injury to American interests, either by what it failed to tell or by 
vrhat it told only partly or incorrectly, to such an extent that the United States last 
year, through its committee on public information, essayed to keep the Far East 
advised of America's aims and acts in the war by establishing a daily service of its 
own. 

The "compub" report, as it was called, was wirelessed each day from San Diego 
(afterwards from San Francisco) and caught at Cavite (Philippine Islands), from which 
point it was relayed to China, being caught at Shanghai by the French wireless and at 
Peking by the United States wireless in the American concession. 

GIVEN TO NEWSPAPERS. 

At Manila it was used by the three American newspapers and (after translation) 
by the five vernacular newspapers. It was briefed also, and transmitted to the various 
islands of the Philippine group for publication or posting. 

In Shanghai, Peking, and Tien Tsin it was available at once for English or American 
newspapers, and elsewhere could be received by mail or by wire. In addition^ it was 
briefed and translated into Chinese, under direction of Carl Crow, representing the 
committee on public information, and mailed to all the Chinese newspapers that 
cared to receive and use it — between 200 and 300. 

OFFERED ALSO TO JAPANESE. 

From Guam the report was cabled, at expense of the committee, to Japan, where it 
was used by the few American newspapers, and a part of it — particularly the speeches 
of President Wilson — translated into Japanese, and offered to the Japanese dailies, 
which quoted freely therefrom. 

Later the report was caught at Vladivostok, wired to Irkutsk and Omsk, and dis- 
tributed by mail to other points. 

In addition, after the Paris conference commenced, an excellent report thereof was 
sent by wireless from Lyons in France, caught at Vladivostok, Peking, Shanghai, and 
Cavdte, and distributed therefrom. 

In this way the Far East was kept advised of the position of the United States and 
the vicious propaganda of Japan lost most of its effect. The report, however, was not 
an adeauate news report of world's affairs, was only a war measure operated under 
war autnority, has already been discontinued in some places, and must soon cease in 
others if it has not already ceased everywhere. 

A] EXCHANGE OP NEWS NECESSARY. 

inclii 

CQj^ All American interests in the Far East, diplomatic and commercial, are unanimous 

^.n expressing the opinion that the United States can not retain the good will of the 

Far East and can not protect her interests there in the absence of the exchange of news 
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reports across the Pacific which will keep the United States and the Far East fully 
adVised as to the acts and sentiments of each other, respectively. 

In China, Chinese newspaper men, statesmen, and business men now recognize the 
necessity for securing through an adequate news service, such knowledge oi world 
affairs that Japan* er vicious propaganda may be offset and her purposes uncovered. 
In Canton the Chinese have even started an English language newspaper in order to 
keep before Americans and English the things which they should know as to the 
policy of Japan. 

Article V. Japan s Designs on China. 

THE sudden termination OF THE WAR EXPOSES THEM — ^HER METHODS OF CREATING 
DISSENSION THAT SHE MAY HAVE AN EXCUSE FOR INTERFERING BT FORCE— THE 
PANORAMA OF EVENTS IN CHINA IN FEBRUARY. 

In February ol this year I was in Hongkong, Canton, Shanghai, and Peking, eofaged 
rather in investigations of conditions than in sightseeing. What i learned then— 
which is only what every one in the Far East who follows the march of eveuti know*— 
constitutes a comj>lete answer to the suave assurances made to the ^orld at thht same 
time as to the pacific intentions and benevolent acts of Japan in China. I shall out- 
line here only the conditions as they ii^ere in February — equally interesting and 
con/in'iing is the history of Japan's policy for the past four ^ears, incidents of which 
ha*e been referred to in pre\riou8 articles'and more of which wil^ be told later. 

Incidentally it should be borne in mind that the ignorance of the general Ameri- 
can public as to these matters of vital concern to them — as shown in a recent article 
on the commercial asset which we have in China's good will — ^is due partly to the 
difficulties in securing news communication, but more to the elaborate propaganda 
of Japan and to her control of the outgoing news of the Far East. 

A PANORAMA OF EVENTS. 

In February there was in session at Canton the old Chinese Parliament of the new 
republic, which had been forcibly dissolved some time before by the former premier 
with a Chinese army at his back, paid by Japanese gold. This parliament nad re- 
convened as a protest against the existing conditions and with the patriotic desire 
to do what it could to save China. 

At Peking the new parliament was in session, divided in its councils by the in- 
trigues of Japan, by the demands of the Japanese paid army, and by the loyal efforts 
of the faithful guard to serve the country. 

At Shanghai the commissioners from North China and from South China deliber- 
ated in the large building built by the Germans for a club, but confiscated by China 
at the declaration of war. They had come together at the urgent solicitation of the 
United States and Great Britain to heal their differences if possible, to put an end 
to civil strife, and to present a united China to the outside world. 

In one of the adjoining Provinces the Chinese army under the orders of its com- 
mander, Gen. Hsu Shu Cheng — "Little Hsu,'* as he is called to distinguish him 
from the elder Hsu — ^was practicing the art of warfare on a defenseless people, and 
as a suggestion that its demands for more Japanese money be favorably considered. 
The army was with the north — it had been instructed by Germans and Japanese, 
and its commanders are under Japanese influence. 

On the Wampu, near Canton, tne Chinese navy of a few ships was mobilized. It 
is British taught, and it had thrown in its fortunes with the south, whose policy 
seems to the foreigners to be more actuated by real love for China. 

At Paris the Chinese peace commissioners,' Wellington Koo, ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Wong, also a distinguished Chinese statesman, endeavored to protect 
China against the intimidation of Japan and the traitorous acts of some of her own 
people. 

JAPAN AS TROUBLE BREEDER. 

Bear in mind that all the trouble and disruption which form the subject matter 
of this article was directly and deliberately caused by Japan in furtherance of her 
own ends, to make the conquest or control of China more easy and to accomplish it 
as speedily as possible and before Europe and America could find time to look after 
their interests m the Far East. 

The disruption between the north and the south of China was brought about 
through the intrigues of Japan, by direct suggestion and aid, and through means of 
Chinese officials, many of them * educated in Japan, and all well paid for their 
treachery. 
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The south was assured it was not receiving proper treatment from the north and 
that it had the sympathy of the majority of the Japanese people. The north was 
told that differences between the people of a nation can only be settled by military 
operations and the complete defeat of one side. Japan, therefore, loaned Urge sums 
of money to the new Cmnese Government, controlled by the n(»th, with the express 
understanding that certain portions thereof weFe to be used for military operations 
against the south. In thus instigating civil war and then insuring the victory <rf 
the north, Japan felt she was aiding the element which would be most amenable to 
Japanese influence and would care least for the integrity of China. 

CHINESE TRAITOBS. 

The President of China has the confidence of the patriotic element among hie 
countrymen, who say that, while he makes apparently no open or aggressive stand 
s^inst Japan, he is fully alive to her intentions and proposes to thwart them, if pos- 
sible, but IS opposing cunning with cunning. His official family, however, is honey- 
combed with treachery. The following five individuals, all educated in Japan and 
all comparatively young men, Bxe notoriously paid tools of Japan who have profited 
well by their employment: Tsao Ju Lin, minister of ^communications; Lu Chung 
Yu, head of the Smo- Japanese Bank; Gen. Hsu Shu-cheng, head of the armyj 
Chung, Chinese minister in Japan, and Sze Li Pen, councillor in the foreign office. 
The latter acts as interpreter when Chinese and Japanese commissions or officials 
discuss important matters, and honest Chinese officials, I am told, have been horrified 
to find that the official record bore testimony that they had made statements and 
acceded to conditions quite different from what was in their minds. 

The governors of some of the Provinces are also Japanese agents. This is openly 
charged, and apparently proved by his official acts, against the governor of the 
Shantung Province, who is married to a Japanese woman. 

The effort to secure through the Shanghai conference a working agreement between 
the north and the south was a failure, tliough another conference is spoken of. The 
south insisted that the north should come in with clean hands and cease active 
military operations against unorganized and unarmed people. Japanese influence 
was too great, however, and while there was some oriental sidestepping there was 
no cessation of hostilities; and the conference adjourned. 

In parliament a measure was introduced for the demobilization of the army, both 
in the interests of economy and because China had no need of an army at this time. 
This was promptly met by an ultimatum from the army that the government at 
onCe secure from Japan more of the $20,000,000 loan offered and insure future pay- 
ments to the army for some time. 

The President and Chinese loyal statesmen are trying to prevent the taking of more 
money from Japan because derelict Government officials have pledged for the loan 
some of the Government railways and certain additional concessions, and Japan is 
anxious to force the loan on Cluna as one means of securing possession of the rail- 
roads. The end had not come when I left China, and I have seen no statement cov- 
ering the matter since then. 

An agent of American financial interests went to China in March, and it ia possible 
that a readjustment of Chinese financial affairs may be made by a loan participated 
in by all the powers, but in which the United States will predominate. If this hap- 
pens, China may be saved from the clutches of Japan. 

japan's demand at PARtS. 

At Paris Japan asserted the right to speak for China, and when Koo and Wong 
combated this Japan tried to have them silenced or recalled, making use of various 
threats to secure the purpose. 

Under the Lansing-Isrdi a^eement between the United States and Japan quasi 
recognition is given to some indefinite interests of Japan in China. President Wil- 
son has not seen fit as yet to make a public explanation of this remarkable document, 
though he has had sufficient inquiries. I can therefore only refer to it. But Japan 
claims that under this a^eement we have conceded her full control over Chinese 
affairs, and this is the claim she attempted to make good at l*aris. 

In factj when President Wilson sent a congratulatory telegram to the President of 
the Chinese Republic on the occasion of that Republic's birthday, the Japanese 
papers declared his act to be a clear violation of the Lansing-Ishii agreement and 
that the United States had no right to communicate with China save through Japan. 
That same claim was made by an English-language newspaper in Shanghai, the Mer- 
cury, controlled by Japanese. 
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The issue was forced in connection with the submission to the peace conference 
q! the secret 21 conditions forced upon China by Japan in 1915, existence of which 
; was denied to the world by Japan, which threatened China and her officials with 
severe penalties if she even mentioned that such conditions had been exacted. The 
peace conference had shown a desire to see these conditions and other secret treaties, 
and the Chinese commissioners had indicated their willingness to produce them. 
Their copies had been stolen from them as they passed through Japan on their way 
to Paris, but duplicates could be secured by wireless if necessary. 

Japan used all her power and infliience, first, to have Koo and Wong silenced 
and Japan recognized as China's spokesman at Paris, and, failing that, to have Koo 
and Wong instructed that the secret treaties forced at the point of the sword by Japan 
since August, 1914, should not be jjroduced. Obata, oai behalf of Japan, made at 
Peking the most serious threats against China and the officials of her Government 
if Japan's wishes were not complied with, and it looked for a while as if China must 
jield. 

PUBL/CrrY MAY SAVE CHINA. 

In this case publicity defeated Japan and saved China, just as publicity now, 
promptly and properly applied, will prevent attainment of Japan's ultimate ends 
in the Far East and save the world much tribulation. The old Parliament at Canton 
cabled Koo and Wong to stand by their guns; the commercial bodies and guilds of 
the leading cities, commencing in the south and gradually spreading through the 
north, did the same; and such public sentiment was speedily created throughout 
China that the new Parliament at Peking, notwithstanding the influence of Japan, 
did not dare recall Koo and Wong or withdraw their authority, and tMfey were per- 
mitted to go ahead on their own discretion. Fortunate, indeed, for China that she 
was represented by such men. 

It is little wonder that China was stirred by these matters into active hatred of 
Japan and a boycott of her goods, and that'she was impelled to seriously consider the 
advice of her friend, the United States, and endeavor to adjust her internal differences, 
that she might present a united front to the enemy. With the aid of her friends on 
the outside, and with full exploitation in China of the traitorous acts of Japanese paid 
officials of China, she may yet accomplish a workable union of the Chinese Provinces • 

Article VI. — ^Japan's Record in China. 

WHAT SHE HAS DONE IN KOREA, MANCHURIA, AND SHANGTUNQ — HOW SHE COUNTED 
ON ENRICHING HERSELF THROUGH THE WAR — ^HER CONTEMPTUOUS TREATMENT OP 
AMERICANS. 

Japan persistently insists, through diplomatic channels and by her various clever 
methods of propaganda, including American societies and American business men, 
that she has no designs on securing the territory of China or any {)art of it, or any 
wish for concessions or privileges which are not open to all other Nations. 

Japan's record is sufficient disproof of her claims of good faith in this matter, and 
fortunately perhaps for the world that record during the war and because of Japanese 
belief that it was her great opportunity has been so plainly written that it needs only 
publicity— the publicity which Japan is desperately striving to prevent. 

HOW KOREA WAS PROTECTED. 

Korea was under the suzerainty of China. Japan fought two wars — one with China 
and one with Russia — ostensibly to insure the independence of Korea; and then appro- 
priated the country herself. The excuse she made was that Korea is contiguous to 
Japan — and therefore offered opportunity for Japan's ene^es to menace her. She 
afterwards claimed a special spnere of influence and control of South Manchuria on 
the plea that an enemy might occupy it to the injury of Korea. That control of 
South Manchuria has since been changed into the most despotic possession under 
Prussian methods. 

She subsequently insieted that it was necessary for her to have control in inner 
Manchuria lest her rights in south Manchuria should be threatened. 

Under that system of reasoning Japan, if unchecked, might claim all of China, and 
eventually all of Asia. 

japan's PEACEFUL METHODS. 

South Manchuria is occupied in a military way by the Japanese. British and other 
nationalities were subjected to the greatest indignities and the excuse therefor offered 
by a Japanese vice consul in a particularly aggravated case was^^'in the view and 
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contention of the Japanese (jovernment you are in Japanese territory and must submit 
to the Japanese who are the ruling authority in the East and iniist be obeyed." 

Italian troops passing through Manchuria on their way to Siberia were hamperea 
in their progress after leaving the south Manchuriau Railroad by the demand of the 
Japanese that their authority and not that of Russia be recognized. The Chinese 
wno presumably have some little claim on the territory were not even permitted to 
entertain the Italians. 

Japanese isubjec^ts made attacks on the American consuls at Dalny and Newchang 
and on the wife of the American consul at Mukden. At Mukden in April, 1915, 
Mrhen Japan was insisting on acceptance by China of the 21 demands, a body of 
Japanese troops marched through the Walled City, into which they had no right to 
enter, and maneuvered for 16 minutes in front of the American consulate general. 

japan's wireless stations. 

Jap^ has put up a wireless station without any authority and in violation of China's 
sovereigiity at Tsinan Fu, on the rsdJway from Pekii^ to Mukden. She has installed 
another in the center of China at Hankow, 600 miles up the Yangtze River, and 
maintains a garrison there, both a^nst China's protests. The wireless is powerful 
and prevents the American and British gunboats patroUing the river from communicat- 
ing with each other. 

Japan has installed another wireless at Tsingtau, which place she took from Ger- 
many to return to China but is still holding. At Dairen, the Jai)ane6e wireless station 
in the Kwangtung leasehold is apparently used to prevent communication between 
or with ship* for a distance of 1,600 miles. The Pacific Mail frequently can not 
communicate with her ships coming into Shanghai. 

THE STORY OF TSINGTAU. 

The history of Tsingtau and its hinterland, Kiaochou, very aptly illustrates the 
methods of Japan, and indicates how much sincerity there is in her protestations of 
good faith. Germany secured possession of this port and the hinterland in considera- 
tion for the massacre of two German missionaries. She probably would have been 
willing to trade more missionaries on similar terms. She made elaborate improve- 
ments in town and port on modern lines. 

When Germany in 1914 was called on by Japan to surrender the territory, she agreed 
to give it back to China if compensated for improvements made. Japan would not 
consent to this. 

Japan in her ultimatum declared to Germany that Tsingtau was to be turned over 
to China. She made the same statement in response to an inquiry from the United 
States as to her intentions. 

REGARDS TSINGTAU AS SPOILS. 

She has, however, regarded Tsingtau as a spoil of war which should be given to her 
in recognition of her services to the Allies. She forced on China secret treaties which 
would extend indefinitely her rights there and would give her practical possession 
of the town and the port. 

She imposed a condition in one secret treaty by which in event of restoration of 
Tsingtau to China a concesson under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan was to be 
established at a place to be designated by the Japanese Government; if the foreign 
powers desired an international concession it might be chosen afterwards; and the 
disposal of buildings and property formerly held by Germany was to be a matter of 
"mutual" agreement between the Chinese and Japanese Government. The mutual- 
ity of an agreement of that sort as shown by China's history would be something like 
that between the German military governor of Belgium and an honest and patriotic 
Belgian mayor in 1917. 

HAS ALREADY SELECTED SITE. 

Japan has already selected the site of the concession which is to be under her exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. '*It constitutes the most important part of Tsingtau, including 
the port, the principal railway station, and practically all the revenue-producing 
utilities," as explained by the Jajmn Chronicle of Kobe. 

Through discriminatory regulations and taxes the Chinese and ojther nationals were 
forced out of Tsingtau to a great extent and Japanese took their places. The govern- 
ment lands, revenues from which had b'^en devoted to improvement of the city by 
the Germans, were sold at nominal prices to Japanese syndicates which proceeded to 
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install manufacturing enterprises thereon. The French were asked to give up the 
land on which their tennis courts were located and refused. They were about to be 
forced when Great Britain and France protested. Japan desisted. The war came 
on, and Japan through discriminatory taxes forced confiscation of the land. 

DEMAm>8 CONCESSIONS FIRST. 

In response to various sugi^estions as to turning over l^singtau to the Chinese, for 
over four years Japan said nothing publicly. A few months ago, the wur having closed, 
she intimated her willingness to consider turning it back if CMba would pay therefor 
by valuable railroad and other concessions. It transpires now that secret treaties 
forced on China had provided for such an adjustment. 

Now it is said that even if Tsingtau be turned back to China it still will be controlled 
by the Japanese, and if China attempts to restore forma* conditions Japan will seize 
upon it as apretext for war. She has used her four years of possession so that the 
interests of China and of Japan's partners and allies will be effectuaUv wiped out. It 
remains to be seen whether the peace conference and the Allies and the united States 
ynll stand for this arrangement. 

ALREADY BEACHING PARtHEE. 

With her power thus establi^ed in Tsingtau and its hinterland of Kiaodiou, Japan,, 
following her established principle, sought control of the entire Province of Shantung, 
ijie plea being that such control was necessary to protect her rights in Tsingtau. The 
Chinese Government was forced by the same secret treaty method **to give full assent 
to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government relating to the disposition of all rights, interests, and concessions 
which Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province 
of Shantung.'' 

Under another secret agreement, this time made with the Chinese minister to Tokyo 
in 1918, but never ratified by the Chinese Government, the control of the Shantung 
Railway, running through tne Province, and of the entire railway zone, becomes 
Japanese without qualification and without time limit. Article 6 of that agre^n^it 
guards against any disturbance of Japan's position by the peace conference, for it pro- 
vides that, regardless of what disposition shall be made as to ownership of the railway,, 
it shall be placed under joint mauB^ement of China and Japan. Japan, through 
Obata, insisted that this agreement did not need ratification by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, being purely a '^commercial agreement." 

HOW rr WAS done. 

The Japanese Government last autumn advanced $10,000,000 to China, through her 
trusted representatives, in return for the transfer to Japan of the options allowed! 
Germany in 1913 on an extension of the line to the Peking-Hankow Railway, with an 
option on construction of a branch from Eaomi to Hsudiow, at which point it would 
make connection with the Belgian transcontinental line from the sea coast to Turkestan.. 
China has not yet learned what became of all the money. Some of it, apparently, was 
iised for fostering trouble between north and south China, by supplying arms and 
pay for an army for the ncffth. Clearly there was something crookea about this agree- 
ment on the part of some one in China, for, when China offered to expose the secret 
treaties to the Paris conference, Japan threatened to publish, and did publish, this 
Shantung Railway agreement. 

Baron Makino, in February, made a defense of Japan's acts in China for the Paris 
conference, in the course of which he said that the details of this agreement as to 
Tsingtau and Shantung had not been made public under a mutual understanding, 
and because they were preliminary to certain business matters, as yet in an incomplete 
stage. He stated positively, however, that *Hhe agreement is in no sense oppressive, 
nor does it provide for illegitimate or arbitrary control by Japan of any territory or 
China's territorial rights." 

"the GERMANY OP ASIA." 

It is true that some conditions of some of these secret agre^nents do not seem 
onerous to an outsider, if in force between two nations of equal strength and good 
faith. The best information as to what thejr mean for China, and other nations, is to 
read in the record made by Japan's acts her interpretation of the powers which these 
agreements confer. The record is conclusive. Nothing else is necessary to establish 
the justice of the title of these articles — ** The Germany of Asia."^ In Smintung, with 
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a military controlled railway zone and Chinese officials bribed to complacency, Japan 
has been running things very much as in Manchuria. The methods were made in 
Germany, but the Japanese are apt pupils. 

Article VII — ^The Korean Independence Movement. 

A remarkable instance op passive resistance by a nation of 20,000,000 PEOPLE — 
THE GERMANLIKE REPRESSH^E MEASURES OP JAPAN — SHE AIMS TO DEPRIVE THE 
KOREANS OP LANGUAGE, RECORDED HISTORY, AND NATIONAL IDENTITY. 

No man may know, until under exceptional advantages he has investigaited tb^ 
facts on the ground, how the marcii of events ^ixL the Far Ewt has been concealed 
from western eyes for yeavs past by a thick veil, devised portly by Japanese tnmmBg, 
and owing its effectiveness largely to the world 's absorption in other matters. Mataiai 
aid, too, was had from inadequate and congested cable fadHties, wliidi did not 
transmit ordinary budness or personal messages — so matter how presssng^—acroflB 
the ocean in less than 10 to 14 days. War put the wireless in Government hands^ 
barring private messages smd news service, and made excuse for a censorship which 
has been used to the limit; so that, even since the armistiGe, we see things through 
that veil in such indistinct or distorted fashion that we know really noudng, and 
what we think we know we must some day unlearn. 

So it is that the western world has not learned yet the ^eneaxs, the meanii^;, and 
the real facts concerning the Korean independence demonstration commencing on 
March 1 — ^perhaps the most wonderful instance of national self-control and orgamzed 
passive resistance for accomplishment of an ideal that the world has* ever known. 
It is too early to prophesy, but it seems not unlikely that this Korean demonstration 
ultimately will have an effect on the Japanese pohcy and the future history of the 
Far East which a revolution could not have accomplished. 

SUFPRB88INO THE FACTS. 

Japan attempted, and I think imwisely, to suppress the facts as to this demonstra- 
tion and permitted the publication in the Japanese vernacular papers of expurgated, 
exaggerated, and colored accounts calculated to prejudice the world as to the motives 
and me acts of the Koreans. 

For instance, every effort was made to suppress and prevent outside knowledge of 
the original proclamation published all over Korea at the opening of the demonstra- 
tion — a temperate, di^nifiedL eloquent statement which declined to deal in recrimi- 
nation, which blamed the Koreans themselves, partly, for their troubles, but which 
insisted that they were entitled to national existence, of which they had been forcibly 
and unfairly deprived. It suggested that Japan, in restoring Korean independence, 
would do more toward r^aining confidence of the world and insuring permanent 
peace in the Far East than could be done in any other way. 

Every effort was made to prevent copies of this document getting out of Korea. 
Houses and individuals were searched; even while I was in Seoul two Americana 
connected with the Y. M. 0. A. were arrested and searched in the belief they had 
copies of the document. 

HOW THE PROCLAMATION CAME OUT. 

So far as I know, the first accurate translation of that document was brought out 
by myself and offered to tlie Japan Advertiser at Tokyo for publication and to the 
Associated Press. The Government forbade its publication. And, so far as I can 
learn, the first copy to reach the United States is that which I brought to San Fran- 
cisco and which was given out by the Associated Press there. 

In Honolulu I was informed tnat the newspapers there could not receive reliable 
accounts of the Korean trouble through letters from their Tokyo correspondents sent 
by special messengers because no steamer passenger from the Orient was permitted 
to land on the Honolulu dock carrying letters for delivery or maiUng unless such 
letters were turned over to postal officials, by whom they would be submitted to 
censorship. * 

It is within my own knowledge that fellow passengers on the Shinyo Maru who 
had with ihem correspondence concerning the Korean troubles for delivery to Hono- 
lulu newspapers were asked to surrender them to the customs and post-office officials 
at the gate, and when they refused, were ordered to take them back to the ship and 
threatened with $1,000 fine if they attempted to deliver the letters. In my own case 
I was not permitted to carry off the Honolulu dock for mailing a letter plainly addressed 
to the American minister at Peking, but, at order of the customs official, turned 
it over, with a nickel for postage, to the uniformed postal employee at his side. 
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HOW THE PACTS WBBB LEARNBD. 

With Mrs. McClatchy I was in Seoul, the capital of Korea, ior two daya and a half 
during the demonstration and secured a fair knowledge of the matter tnrough inter- 
course with a number of Americans and Europeans long resident in Korea, thoroughly 
fandliar with the situation and enjoying the confidence of Koreans, and, in several 
cases, eyewitnesses of leading incidents. 

During these two days and a half we were permitted to go about freely in our 
rickshas through the crowded streets taking snap pictures; but we attempted no 
conversation with Koreans, lest we get them into trouble. We were early warned 
that we were being followed by two<let0ctive8 in plain clothes who made inquiries 
wherever we stopped as to our business and conversation, and particularly as to 
whether we talked to Koreans. 

We traveled by rail through the length of Korea from Antung to Seoul and from 
Seoul to the soutnem end of the peninsula at Fusan, a journey of two daylights, and 
met on the train a number of Americans, long resident in the country, some of them 
CaJifomians, and even Sacramentans, interested or employed in the American quart/i* 
mining and gold-<iredg;ing operations below Seoul. The first half of this journey was 
made on March 3, the second on March 6. 

From sources in Japan after our arrival there I learned more. And this, then, is 
the story of the Korean independence demonstration as I understand it. 

GATHEBINa FOB THE EMPEBOB's FUNBBAL. 

On Monday, March 3, the fimeral of the former Korean Emperor Yi was to take place. 
Yi was not entitled to particular consideration at the hands of his people, and up to 
the time of his death aid not enjoy their affection. But his death transformed him 
into a national hero, for it was reported, and generally believed by the Koreans, that 
he had committed suicide in order to force a postponement for three years, under 
Korean custom, of the marriage of young Prince Yi, a boy, to a Japanese princess. 
The prince, nominally a guest of the Japanese nation, is really a prisoner in his palace, 
permitted no intercourse with the Koreans, and never leaving the palace grounds 
unless in charge of Japanese guards. The marriage was dictated by Japan as one 
means of sinking Korean nationalism and aiding in assimilation of her people, and 
was correspondingly resented by the Koreans. 

And so the worthless old emperor suddenly became a hero to his former subject, 
20,000,000 people, a captive nation under Japan's iron rule. They desire to give him 
burial according to the ancient Korean rites, but this was refused them by the military 
government which rules Korea, and arrangements for a great Japanese military funeral 
with Shinto ceremonies went on apace. 

From all parts of the Korean Peninsula the Koreans flocked to Seoul, the capital, 
for 10 days preceding the funeral, coming at the rate of 5,000 a day. Even on Monday, 
March 3, as we traveled by train down the peninsula we saw almost a steady procession 
of white-robed and curiously hatted Koreans walking on the highway toward the 
nearest railway station that they might take train for the capital. There had never 
been before in the history of the country such a crowd in Seoul. 

A WELL-TIMED DEMONSTBATION. 

Suddenly, on the Saturday preceding the funeral, March 1, at 2 o'clock p. m., 
without warning or hint to the foreign population and without suspicion evidently 
on the part of the Japanese rulers, there was inaugurated in every large city of Korea 
on behalf of its 20,000,000 subject people, a peaceful demonstration and demand for 
national independence. This demonstration continued in various forms throughout 
the Korean Peninsula up to the date of our departure from Yokohama on March 17. 
Since that time the veil which conceals or distorts happenings in the Far East has 
dropped for us, as it has for all westerners. 

In Seoul the demonstration consisted of a reading of the proclamation in a public 
park; of the rushing of many thousands of the white-robed Koreans down the wide 
tnain street shouting **Mansei,*' the Korean equivalent of the Japanese "Banzai*'; 
of exhortation to students of the various schools to join in the demonstration and to 
maintain a peaceful agitation until they secured national freedom; of an attempt to 
enter the palace gates and present a petition to the young Prince Yi, etc. 

The pohce and gendarmes could not stop the crowd at first, but soldiers were called 
out, and clubbed muskets and swords were used effectively, over 150 prisoners being 
taken to jail that afternoon, some of them rather severely injured. 
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Somewhat similar demonstrations were made on Monday and on Wednesday, but 
they did not last long, the Japanese being prepared and several hundred demon- 
strators being made prisoners, among them some girl students. The demonstrations 
in other cities took on similar character. 

WONDERFUL NATIONAL PASSIVE BESISTANCB* 

There was more or less severity attached to the arrest of the Koretfns. Eyewitneasee 
have told me of girl students b^ing set upon by Japanese coolies with clubs «m1 
stamped upon, and being marched c^ by the gendarmes and tied together in couples 
by their thumbs. Up to the time we left Seoul, March 6, firearms Iwid not been used 
by the Japanese in that city as far as I could learn, and while there were numerous 
injuries from clubs, clubbed muskets, and swords, no Koreans had been killed. 

The astonishing thing about the demonstration was that under the terms of the 
proclamation and exhortation of the leaders no injury was done to property, and no 
violence attempted by the Koreans, even in retaliation for what seemed unnecessary 
brutality on the part of the gendarmes and soldiers in making arrests. This is the mote 
astonishing when the temperamental character of the Koreans is had in mind, and 
their inclination to frenzy in mob formation, which in the early days of the Hermit 
Kingdom caused the death of several missionaries, who were torn to pieces by Korean 
hands and teeth. 

The vernacular press of Japan during the first week of the demonstration was filled 
with accounts from special correspodnents, declaring that in Seoul and elsewhere 
throughout the peninsula the Koreans had attacked, injured, and even killed gen- 
darmes, police, and soldiers, and injured property. 

Up to t^e morning of March 6, when we left Seoul, I am confident no such thing 
occurred in that city; and I have reason to believe it did not occur elsewhere. The 
most conclusive evidence on this point is the interview published in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser by the Japanese minister of communications, Noda, who, with other high 
officials of the Government, went to Seoul to attend the funeral of former Emperor Yi. 
Noda did not leave Seoul until March 5, and his interview, published on his return 
to Tokyo, declared that the Koreans had not committed acts of violence or injured 
property, either in Seoul or anywhere else in Korea. 

FTJETHER ORGANIZED EFTORTS, 

On the morning on which we left Seoul, five days after the demonstrations com- 
menced, there appeared on posts and walls a second proclamation from the Korean 
leaders, though unsigned, in which the people were congratulated on the manner 
in which they testified to Japan and toHhe world their desire to be free, and on the 
self-control and forbearance with which they had endured injury and arrest. They 
were reminded that as Koreans they must stand up for the sacred cause to the last 
man, and they were cautioned again to do no violence and no injury to property. 
"He who does this," the proclamation said, **is an enemy to his country, and will 
most seriously injure the cause. ' ' A free translation of the document was given me 
while waiting for the train, by a missionary who had seen a copy of it. 

It is not unlikely that in country districts the Koreans later may have been incited 
to retaliation by the methods of their rulers. The vernacular press of Japan for a 
few days gave increased circumstantial accounts of death or injury to single members 
of local gendarmerie, coupled usually with the significant statement in each case, 
that "casualties' ' among the Koreans amounted to 40, or 60, as the case might be. 
According to these accounts the Japanese in the outside districts were, in instances, 
using firearms. The Koreans could secure no weapons unless clubs or stones. But 
these accounts had practically ceased when we sailed for California. 

Meanwhile the Koreans had carried on the policy of passive resistance by closing 
up all the schools — ^the Korean children having ceased to attend, and by ceasing work 
in various public utility and manufacturing enterprises. 

"preliminary EXAMINATIONS. ** 

The Government had made arrests of about 4,000 agitators, and the trials of these 
Koreans, it was officially declared, would be commenced toward the end of March, 
after the "examinations'* had been completed. Preliminary examinations preced- 
ing trial at the time of the Korean conspiracy cases some years ago meant mquiry 
by torture, under which the helpless victim confessed to anything with which he was 
charged. In those conspiracy cases 106 prisoners thus confessed full guilt and were 
sentenced on trial by punishment accordingly. The world having received an inkling 
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of tibe facts, and the American and British minister, it is whispered, having su^ested 
to the Japanese Government the propriety of further investigation, a second trial was 
ordered, and 98 of the 106 were adjudged innocent and discharged. Among them 
was one who was in prison at the time the offense with which he was charged was 
committed. I met in Korea Americans who had seen the scars inflicted by torture 
on some of these Koreans. 

Some apprehend that the prominent leaders of the independence demonstration 
will be similarly induced during the '^examinatioos" to make confession as to their 
pernicious activitias and what was behind them. But it is doubtful if Japan, with 
her past erperieiice, and with the eves.of the world upon her now, will resort to torture. 
There ia a growing sentiment in Mpan against the despotic rule of Uie military in 
Japanflse colonies, and that sentiment is quite sensitive to the world's opinion. 

THS CHUNDOKYO. 

The mginal proclamation was signed by 33 prominent Koreans, religious leaders 
and teachers, carefully selected so as to represent the Chundokyo, the Buddhists, and 
the three Christian religions most prominent in Korea — the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, and the Catholic. It was intended thus to demonstrate to the world 
that the movement for independence was not factional . These leaders were, of course, 
at once arrested. 

The first signature to the proclamation was that of the head of the Chundokyo; and 
here again the Japanese rulers received a distinct shock, for on the Chundol^o and 
on its head they had confidently relied for effective assistance in so subjugating the 
Koreans that there would be no trace left of their nationality in the coming generations. 

The Chundokyo is a cult whose teachings are said to be a combination of Buddhism 
and Taiism and ancestral worship and Korean superstition. The cult was encouraged 
by the Japanese on the theory, it is said, that it would stop the spread of Christianity, 
whose teachings, with the flavor of democracy which accompanied them, were believed 
to be bad for the political digestion of the Koreans. Once the cidt had supplanted 
Christianity it could be made to serve the purpose of the Japanese by eliminating^ 
from its teachings those features which reminded the Koreans of their wonderful 
history as a nation, and it would thus assist in their racial absorption by the Japanese. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Chundokyo and its leader were playing 
the Japanese game, apparently, for years by inducing the Koreans to submit quietly 
to Japanese rule; that the Japanese encouraged its growth — it is said to have now 
about 3,000,000 members; and that, notwithstanding the Japanese espionage system 
and the spies who were doubtless located in various brancnes of the cult, Korean 
intrigue was a match for Japanese intrigue, and a nation kept the secret until the 
time was ripe. I 

A KORBAN MANIFESTO IN JAPAN. 

In Japan a number of Korean students shortly before issued a proclamation for 
Korean independence, which was in effect a declaration of war. These students 
were arrestea, tried, and convicted, and are already serving terms in prison. That 
situation was easy to handle. The Korean national movement under leadership of 
the Chundokyo will prove a more diflicult problem for Japan. 

A MOVEMENT IN WORLD DEMOCRACY. 

As to the inception of this Korean movement there is of course much of which I 
know nothing. 1 have reason to believe, however, that it was inspired in a way by 
the war and its assumed influence in making the world safe for democracy; by a mis- 
taken belief on the part of the Koreans that the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, as enunciated by President Wilson, and as made the basis for certain decisions 
of the Paris peace conference, could be applied at this time to Korea; and that it 
was only necessary for Korea to declare her wish to be free, and Japan would be com- 
pelled to ^ive her independence. I know personally some of the Koreans had that 
idea, and it would explain in part their carefully planned demonstration, indicating 
unanimity of sentiment, and their determined abstention from violence or retaliation, 
in order that the world might not be prejudiced. 

The forcing of the young Prince Yi mto a Japanese marriage, the belief that the old 
Emperor killed himself to frustrate that plan, the refusal to allow him burial by 
Korean rites — all these doubtless helped to fan the sentiment of the impressionable 
people into flame and make it easy to set the st^e for the demonstration. 

Tnen Japan has steadily made enemies of the Koreans, when she might have made 
friends. After another year, for instance, they will not be permitted to learn their 
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-own language in the schools — ^they must use Japanese exclusively. At present they 
^re taught both languages. In countless other ways, following the German system 
of treating a conquered people, the Japanese have outraged the pride and sentiment 
of the Koreans when the action would not seem necessary for the maintenance of 
Japanese sovereignty. 

Koreans are gradually being deprived of all offices, even the patriarchal heads of 
villages being supplanted by Japanese with an increased of salary. It is made imprac- 
ticable for Koreans to attend tne high scho61. A Korean ricksha man in Seoul' is 
not permitted to earn his living in that occupation unless he discards his national 
costume and adopts the Japanese. And I myself saw Japanese railroad officials and 
civilians treat inoffensive Korean passengers like dogs. 

WHAT JAPAN HAS DONE FOR KOREA. 

The Koreans impress most observers who have studied them as a kiiidly people 
who could be readily assimilated by the Japanese, if, after the first forcible acts of 
repression, military methods and control had given way to civil government; if Korean 
superstition had been wiped out by education, but their language and their pride of 
race respected, and ambition created in them by conferring public positions on some 
of those who qualified for it. 

It is claimed, with truth, that Japan has done many excellent things for develop- 
ment of Korea and improvement of sanitary and other conditions; and some insist 
that the Korean people as individuals are in a better way to progress under Japanese 
rule, rough and unkind and unfair as it is, than would have been possible as an inde- 
pendent nation under the misrule of their emperors and the grafting official class. 

The Korean woman, who was a slave, subject to the pleasure of her master, her 
husband, to work as he ordered, and to be discarded when he wished, has now certain 
rights, and may secure a divorce on proper showing. Under the old system, the 
Korean man or woman, because of official graft and social conditions, had every 
incentive to develop into a bully or a coward, and withal a liar and a thief. The 
Japanese rule, notwithstanding the iron hand of the conqueror, is helping to improve 
some of these conditions. And this, notwithstanding that the Koreans, who claim 
they were originally free from venereal disease, and who had no prostitutes, have 
been introduced to the one by the Chinese, while the Japanese have forced on them 
the Yoshiwara system, under which a woman may be sold or pledged to a brothel 
keeper for five years, though she may claim cancellation of the contract by appeal 
to court. 

The Japanese have built a good railroad running the entire length of Korea; are 
pushing forward the construction of excellent highways; have done remarkably 
good work in forestation of the barren hills; have made property and Kfe safe; have 
inaugurated compulsory education— and even a common-grade course for everyone 
is better than ignorance for the multitude. But they have wiped out any semblance 
of liberty; and liberty, with all peoples, is now the first consideration. 

The Korean pays for all these improvements, and for the profit of his conqueror, in 
very high taxes; but he knows what those taxes are, and tnoi^h they may amount 
to as much as 40 per cent, they still do not handicap him as did me confiscation which 
faced the old Korean who was found by an envious official to be acquiring a surplus, 

HOW JAPAN FACES THE PROBLEM. 

One of the interesting phases of the situation is the manner in which Japan faces 
the problem. Quite evidently she is nonplussed by the passive resistance of 20,000,000 
people who offer no possible excuse, according to the world's standards, for acts of 
orutal repression, and who simply ask in a dignified and temperate declaration or 
petition for the exercise of that self-determination which their good friend, "Mister 
Weel-son," has assured them is the right of every people. 

The stories of the vernacular press of Japan that acts of violence were committed 
from the start by the agitators were frankly and publicly denied by two of Japan's 
hi^h administrative officials. The efforts to make ill will by declaring that American 
missionaries had instigated the movement have been defeated by the result of an 
official Japanese investigation, which acquits those accused even of knowledge of the 
matter. 

Apparently the Japanese administration can not save its face by making outside 
agencies responsible. A few Japanese journalists and publicists who hold that the 
government of Japanese colonies by military authorities is a mistake certain to make 
trouble for Japan, have not failed to take advantage of this situation. 

In the Japanese Parliament the administration has been asked some very pointed 
questions looking to the merit of military repression in securing resultsdn Korea and 
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ekewhere and indicating a desire, if not an intention, on the part of some to call for 
an investigation and to demand that civil commissions instead of military govemorB 
shall hereafter control Korea and other outside tributary territory. 

From statements made to me by Japanese of standing, I gather that the Korean 
movement has made such an impression on thinking Japanese that something will be 
done, probably. Not immediately, of course — the administration must save its face; 
and it would not do to yield to a demand of this kind from a subject people and thus 
acknowledge a blunder; but later, and gradually, when the action need not occasion 
international comments. Of course, independence will not be granted. If anything 
is done, it will be in the way of reforms in governing the Koreans and in an attempt 
to make them feel less a subject people. 

If I read aright between the lines oi certain published statements, an effort will be 
made to have the Koreans modify their declaration or petition and ask rather for 
reform in government and some voice in public affairs in place of the independence 
upon which they have set their hearts. 

This Korean declaration, with the comment it causes, is only one of many evidences 
of a change that is taking place in Japan, which may before long treat its military 
rulers to a disagreeable surprise. 

Article VIII. The Philtpptne Independence Movement. 

THE STORY OF INTRIGUE BEHIND THE MOVEMENT — THE DANGER OF INDEPENDENCE 
WITHOUT PROTBCnON — HOW VOTES ARE MADE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND WHO IS 
LIKELY TO PROFIT THEREBY. 

Occasional reference is made in the telegrams from Washington to the presence 
there of Manuel Quezon, president of the Philippine Senate, and of a commission 
from the islands asking Congress to grant inde|)endence to the Philippines. There 
have been recommendations fayoring this petition from Burton Harrison, Governor 
General of the islands (who has done more to discredit the American Nation in the 
Far East than any other official who has been there) and kindly messages from 
President Wilson and some of his Cabinet. 

There is a very interesting story concerning this matter which any visitor to Manila 
will hear, much of which I know to be true and none of which I have any reason to 
doubt. 

THE POLITICAL LEADERS. 

The great pohtical leaders in the islands at present are Quezon and Sergio Osmena, 
who is speaker of the lower house of the Philippine Congress. Quezon is said to have 
more magnetism, Osmena to have the better balance. Aguinaldo commands the 
admiration of the natives and could easily become a political leader if he would. 
Up to this time he has busied himself with farming and tommercial pursuits and has 
abstained from making a cry for independence the excuse for securing political posi- 
tion. 

Quezon and Osmena were elected on the independence issue, on their impas- 
sioned insistence that the islands should be independent and the assurance if they 
and their followers were elected the end would be attained. 

WHAT NATIVES ARE TOLD. 

I met in Manila an American who attended some of the political meetings in the 
various islands, and who, unknown to the leaders, understood the three principal 
dialects. He told me that he heard some of these leaders assure the ignorant natives 
that if they secured independence they would be free of all taxes and obnoxious 
laws and restraint imposed by the Americans, and would be in a position to do what 
they pleased and to become rich while doing it. They were told that steady agitation 
for independence would bring it; and quite naturally they cast their franchises for 
the men who promised them all these things. 

GIVEN AUTONOMY. 

As time progressed the United States ^ave a steadily increaeing measure of autonomy 
to the islands, but there was no indication of immediate grant of independence. As 
a matter of fact, the intelligent leaders among the Filipinos became convinced that 
independence would bring destruction instead of prosperity to the islands. 

They satisfied themselves that the United States could not afford to make them 
independent and at the same time guarantee that independence, thus becoming 
sponsor for the international policy and acts of a people who are not yet fitted to steer 
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their state bark unaided; and if they were left entirely without the protection of the 
great powers they would fall prey almost at once to Japan, which could easily find a 
pretext for hostile action. 

MENTAL BEBBRVATIONS. 

So while the leaders still talked independence they did it with decided mental 
reservations. In 1916 the Jones bill for government of the Philippines was before 
Congress, and the Senate unexpectedly passed the Clarke amendment providing for 
absolute independence in four years from that date. 

Thc^ Philippine leaders were stricken with consternation, and cabl^p*ams and 
messages from the islands asked that the bill do not pass. 

* ' Yes, of course, we are all talking independence — as a matter of fact, you see, we 
can not talk anything else; political exigency — ^but for God's sake don't give it to us.'' 

Their prayer was heeded and they did not get what they were publicly clamoring 
for. 

WANTED SUBJECT INGORBD. 

It is also reported and quite generally believed in Manila's political circles that 
Quezon, before the Paris peace conference commenced its labors, requested President 
Wilson to instruct the delegates from the United States not to bring up the subject 
of Philippine independence. Certainly so far as the public knows the subject 
was not brought up. • 

Meanwhile the opposition party, meaning, of course, the "outs," was making it 
extremely uncomfortable for the Government, meaning the Quezon-Osmena contin- 
gent, which is in. 

The opposition claimed that the Government leaders had been elected on the 
independence issue, had pledged themselves to secure it, and yet had accomplished 
nothing in that line, and apparently had no intention of doing so. 

NATIVES BETRAYED. 

As a result the native voters were being betraved: they were not to enjoy all the 
beautiful things promised with independence. Was it to be tolerated ? Of a certainty, 
no. Then rise, my friends, valiant members of a puissant race. Throw out these 
men and elect us — the opposition — in their place. We will be faithful to the trust. 

There is nothing the matter with that argument, for it provides just the sort of 
molasses necessary to catch this particular kind of fly at this particular season. And, 
mark you, the elections are approaching. There was produced what Messrs. Quezon 
and Osmena would perhaps acknowledge in private to be an embarrassing situation. 

There was but one way to solve it apparently. The opposition was put in the same 
boat by the appointment of a nonpartisan conmiission whose members were named 
from both parties: and this committee was intrusted with the duty of approaching 
Congresd at Washington with a demand for independence. 

MUST SHARE BLAME. 

Now, if that demand fails, the opposition must share the blame with the Govern- 
ment, and the Quezon-Osmena party will be safe. If it succeeds — and Manila insists 
that the knowing ones are praying it will not — then they can only hope for long 
postponement of the day when Japan will find the foreign policy of the independent 
Philippine republic objectionable and take steps accordingly. What is to be will be, 
and at least they did what they could to avert the fatal day." Kismet. Also manana. 

And, then again, should the republic of the Philippines be established as an entirely 
independent government, it would be necessary to have a President. Now, I ask 
who could discharge the duties of the position with greater dignity and credit than 
Quezon, or, let us say, Osmena? And to secure ei^joyment of that honor for a few 
years by either one of those patriots is it not worth while to risk having the young 
republic Koreanized by the voracious Japanese? For Iook you, my friends, nations, 
like men, must take chances sometimes. 

If this story be all true, the lack of backbone and political honesty which could not 
frankly say, ** We want independence with protection; we can not afford to accept 
it at this time without," will be equally in evidence in governing an independent 
but helpless nation. And then the consequences will be more serious. 

It is the general opinion of those familiar with conditions in the Far East and with 
the development of the Philippines in self-government that it would be no kindness 
on the part of the United States to remove its protecting hand for some time yet. 
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PART 2. 

The United States Destined to Become a Japanese Province Unless Japanese 
Immigration Is Forbidden Absolutely — The ^'Gentlemen's Agreement" 
AND Gulick's Percentage Plan Only Traps. 

[In five articles.] 
explanatory. 

Commencing on June 12, 1919, the House Committee on Immigration, Hon. Albert 
Johnson of Washington, chainnan, held at Washington, D. C, an extended hearing 
in connection with the proposed bill offered by the "League for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation." Dr. Sidney Gulick, the founder and secretary of the league 
and originator of the plan, explained it in detail. 

Subsequently there were read into the record of the hearing, in refutation of Dr. 
Gulick's theories and assertions, certain articles from the Sacramento Bee, written 
by the publisher thereof, V. S. McClatchy, and published June 9, 11, and 13. Sub- 
sequently, on September 25, Mr. McClatchy appeared before this committee, and later, 
on October 10, before the Senate Immigration Committee. The facts and figures 
thus presented by him have stood since without disproval; and they covered not 
only the features of Uie bill and probable results of its passage, but also the existing 
conditions in connection with Asiatic immigration. • 

In response to many requests, the articles (slightly revised) are published in this 
form for general distribution. 

It developed during the June hearing, in the testimony of Dr. Charles McFarland, 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America, that the organization 
named was not then furnishing funds for Dr. Gulick's work and that he was being 
financed, partly at least, by Andrew Carnegie, through the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration. 

the future of the republic at stake. 

[Editorial from Sacramento Bee, June 17, 1919.] 

The experience of the past four years has convinced most Americans that our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws are entirely too liberal, and that if we are to preserve 
the high standards of American citizenship we must be more careful in the selection 
of material from which that citizenship is molded. The sentiment is general that 
immigration, if it be not stopped for some years, should be restricted and carefully 
selected. 

With the prevalence of that sentiment, it has been an easy matter during the past 
year to organize what is called the League for Constructive Immigration I^egislation 
and to secure for it indorsement and subscriptions from a long list — 1,000, it is said — 
of representative and loyal Americans from all walks of life and entertaining many 
shades of political opinion. In that list are found governors, public officials and poli- 
ticians, university presidents, bank presidents, prominent editors, lawyers and 
physicians, national labor leaders, and heads of chambers of commerce. 

It now develops that the main object of the promoters of the enterprise is not the 
same as the intent of this long list of indorsers; that the ''constructive immigration 
legislation " suggested is intended by those promoters simply as a means for opening 
our gates to Asiatic immigrants and making them eligible for naturalization; and tiiat 
this purpose was not generally apparent to the 1,000 national committeemen of the 
league when their indorsement and their subscriptions for a movement ostensibly 
to restrict foreign immigration in the interests of American citizenship were solicited. 

The whole story, with an overwhelming array of facts and figures, largely from the 
promoters themselves, was told in three articles written by the publisher of the Bee. 

Under the "gentlemen's agreement," whose spirit called for a restriction of Jap- 
anese immigration similar to that enforced against the Chinese by law, Japan is sending 
us 10,000 to 12,000 of her subjects a year openly, and more across the border clandes- 
tinely. Our Japanese population, instead of decreasing, has multiplied sixfold since 
1900. The Chinese population has decreased to between one-half and one-third of 
the original number. And the Japanese birth rate per thousand in California com- 
munities where they have concentrated is five times the white birth rate and increasing. 

Nearly half the population of Hawaii and more than half the annual births are 
Japanese; and that Territory will be governed in a few years, under present condi- 
tions, as a Japanese Province, though imder the American flag. What has happened 
there is an indication of what has already commenced in CaUiomia. 

It has been conclusively proved that the two civilizations will not exist together; 
that under economic competition, and because of difference in standards of living 
and in racial characteristics, the Anglo-Saxon is displaced by the Japanese. 
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The ''constructive* immigration" plan and the proposed legislation will increase 
the evil and hasten the end. They are shown to be the work of Sidney Gulick, who 
has spent his time in this country, since his arrival from Japan five years ago, in the 
effort to secure adoption of his ''new oriental policy," which would open our gates 
to Asiatics as immigrants and citizens. 

The chief value of plan and bill at this time is to offer proof of the Bee's charge that 
Japanese propaganda is carried on as systematically^ in this country now as was German 
propaganda before the war, and that the most efficient propagandists are loyal but 
misled American citizens. 

The facts presented in the Bee's articles seem to demand at once such protective 
measures as can be applied to diminish the consequences of our blunder and Japan's 
bad faith. 

The "gentlemen's agreement" should be at once canceled, and all Japanese immi- 
gration, including picture brides, forbidden by law, as is done in Canada and Aus- 
tralia — Buch a law as Japan herself imposes against China and Korea; Japanese should 
be prevented, if possible, leaving Hawaii for the mainland, and laws forbidding 
ownership of land oy aliens not eligible to citizenship should be made effective. 

It is pertinent at this time to ask why this country should adopt, at the request of 
Japan or any other nation, a principle under which races are to be admitted i^ the 
future, not on the basis of their value to us as citizens but in proportion to the number 
of their fellows who are already here; why we should admit as immigrants, mudi less 
as citizens, the various peoples of Asia in the face of present knowledge and the expe- 
rience of Hawaii and California; why, if it be desirable to restrict immigration, we do 
not Hji the number we are willing to admit and select, on merit and because of their 
value to us in upbuilding a homogeneous people, the most likely individuals from 
those offering? 

Shall we hereafter conduct this Nation so as best to preserve its institutions and 
insure its perpetuity? Or shall we, as in the past, open our doors on request or demand , 
to the elements that will make fo^ disunion in a national crisis and invite a yellow 
flood that will eventually dispossess the white race? 

These are Questions wmch must be decided now; and on a wise decision may depend 
the future salvation of the world's great Republic. 

Article I. Sibnbt Gulick' s Mission to America. 

HIS "new oriental policy" — SECURING INDORSEMENT OP A GREAT CHURCH FEDER- 
ATION— -ORGANIZATION OP THE LEAGUE FOR "CONSTRUCTIVE IMMIGRATION" — ^WHY 
THE JAPANESE IB UNDESIRABLE AS IMMIGRANT AND QITIZEN. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, June 9, 1919.] 

Japanese propaganda is being carried on in this country as determinedly and as 
successfully as was German propaganda before we entered the war. The end sought 
is the same— the conquest of the United States. The means are different. Conquest 
by arms was shown within the past two years to be impracticable. Conquest by 
* * peaceful penetration " is now the plan. 

There is now openly operating in the United States an organization whose work, 
if successful, will make the country in a comparatively few generations a province of 
Japan. 

The promoter and manager of the organization is a professor of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, Japan, who has been in this country on furlough for five years and 
engaged during that time in this work. The president of the organization is one of the 
organizers of the Japan Society of America. 

So cleverly has tne plan of organization been carried out under the guise of pro- 
tection to American citizenship and restriction of immigration generally that 1,000 
representative American citizens in various States of the Union have given it inno- 
cently their indorsement and financial support. 

The organization has prepared a bill for presentation to Congress which will let 
down the bars and pave the way for future contributory legislation to hasten the end. 

The first work of the promoter five years ago was to secure the indorsement and 

financial assistance of a combination of ftotestant churches representing over 100,000 

' ministers and over 17,000,000 members, which or^nization pledged itself to the 

scheme and efficiently aided it — also undoubtedly in ignorance of its full significance. 

Hawaii is alreadv hopelessly Japanese, that race now comprising one-half the total 
population of the Territory, and having more than four times the number of Caucasian 
or any other race. 

S. Doe. 55, 67-1 7 
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I In a few yeare the Hawaiian-bom Japanese will rule the Territory by their votes, 
and rule it not as Americans, but as Japanese, while under the proposed leg^lation 
the Japanese vote would be given immediate preponderance. 
4 What has already hapi)ened in Hawaii is now rapidly progressing in California, and 
it is only a question of time under existing conditions— and even without the aid of 
the proposed legislation — ^when all the fertile spots of the State will be peopled by 
Japanese to the exclusion of whites. 

Our civilization can not exist beside theirs in the face of economic competition and 
a birth rate per 1,000 five times or more as great as ours. 

What is happening in California will be brought about in all spots of the United 
States sufficiently fertile and advantageously located to attract the settlement of the 
Japanese, provided conditions permit their steady and rapid increase within our 
borders, as contemplated by the promoters of the plan. 

If the plan now urged upon Congress be adopted this year, the Japanese population 
of the United States will be 100,000,000 in 140 years from now, on tne basis of a ratio 
of natural increase about half of that now shown by the Japanese in California. 

Under the gentlemen's agreement, as now operated by Japan, the process would be 
slower, but equally effective. In either event this country would become a Province 
of Japan. 

This article is opened with the several remarkable statements above. By the great 
mass of Americans who do not know the writer, these statements will be classed as the 
vaporingJ3 of an inspired lunatic. They will appear particularly ridiculous to citizens 
east of the Mississippi River, who have no point of contact with the peoples of the Far 
East. 

There are many thousands, however, confined almost entirely to the Pacific slope, 
who know the general situation, but most of these will be astounded at the details. 

The statements are not only true in all particulars, but conclusive proof will be 
furnished in this and the succeeding articles. 

JAPANESE PROPAGANGA IN AMERICA. 

In previously published articles I have called attention to some of the methods of 
propaganda pursued by Japan for lulling this country into fancied security and keeping 
her eyes closed, so that Japan's objects could be the more readily and the more quickly 
accomplished. 

There are the various Japan- American societies, organized ostensibly to promote 
friendly relations, but used generally to secure the active but innocent assistance of 
prominent Americans in propaganda work; the commercial and trade organizations 
used in the same way; the entertainment in Japan of prominent Americans, who 
come back with a dazzling picture of one side of the shield, and who apparently do 
not know that the shield has a reverse side; men like Gary of the Steel Corporation, 
Jacob Schiff, the banker, and others who in public speeches and interviews make 
assertions and give assurances which any one familiar with far eastern conditions 
knows are entirely wrong; banquets and speeches where most publicity can be 
secured; special annual Japanese numbers of American newspapers; public lectures 
and interviews with hired propa«;andists, both Japanese and American; Japanese 
news bureaus and magazines. Generally, these means are resorted to along liie 
Atlantic seaboard and east of the Mississippi, where there is no oriental question, where 
the public, being ignorant, will not question statements made, and where the greatest 
number of Americans can be reached with least effort and least expense. 

It is thus that Japan has created a public sentiment in this country which' must be 
corrected if the Nation is to be saved. 

As will be seen from these articles, the propaganda has now taken on the form of 
enlisting the churches in a demand based on the brotherhood of man and an assumed 
willingness to risk national interests in order to promote evangelization, and enlisting 
the intelligent classes of the community in so-called '* constructive immigration" 
legislation saddled with conditions which will give Japan what she wants. 

THE INSTRUMENT OF "PEACEFUL PENETRATION." 

The organization referred to, whose promoters aim to secure in this, the most favored 
land in the world, homes for the surplus population of Japan, is known as the League 
for Constructive Immigration Legislation, with offices at No. 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

The president is Hamilton Holt, of New York City, editor of the Independent, one 
of the organizers of the Japan Society of America, and the recipient from the Mikado 
of the Japanese Order of the Sacred Treasure. 
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In its published list of 1,000 sponsors and subscribers will be found the names of 
men of State and National reputation from every section of the country — ^ministerSr 
lawyers, doctors, college presidents, newspaper editors, captains of industry, national 
labor leaders, heads of chambers of C9mmerce, merchants, governors, and capitalists. 
The great majority of these sponsors are men who would not knowingly associate 
themselves for a moment with a movement whose result would be such as here charged 
as the intent of the promoters of the league. 

The organization is a remarkable tribute to the cleverness of the Japanese in the 
work of propaganda in this country. And in this case, as in the case of German propa- 
ganda before we entered the war, most of the effective work is being done by earnest 
and well-intentioned American citizens cleverly deceived and skillfully led. 

The plan proposes to restrict all annual imnugration from each race to a fixed per- 
centage of the number of people of that race who are American citizens, whether 
natuiulized or bom here. The |>romoter explains that, so far as Chinese and Japanese 
are concerned, the number admitted under such a plan will be negligible and easily 
assimilated; and that a policy of the sort will salve the wounded pride of Japan by- 
giving her nationals the same treatment as is accorded Europeans, and thus obviate 
chance of international complications. 

Any measure for restricting immigration appeals to the average thinking American* 
since the war, and under such an explanation it is not remarkable that prominent men 
throughout the country, who know nothing of the experience of Hawaii and California, 
with the Japanese and who had no time for inve3tigation, gave indorsement and sup- 
port to the movement. 

DR. GULICK AND HIS NEW POLICY. 

The moving spirit in this enterprise, the promoter and manager, who bears the modest 
title of "secretw-y," is Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who describes himself on the title-pages 
of some of his writings as "Professor in Doshisha University and lecturer in the 
Imperial University of Kyoto, Japan." 

Dr. Gulick was bom of missionary parents in the Far East and reared there with 
adopted oriental children. He was educated in America and returned to Japan as a 
missionary about 30 years ago and has made his home there since. He is an able man, 
speaks Japanese, and has written books on the Japanese. 

In 1913 he left Japan on a furlough and has been in America since, at work in pro^ 
moting his "new oriental policy." This policy, briefly stated, contemplates "grant- 
ing to Asiatics in this land the same privileges which we grant to citizens of the moat 
favored nations," and "placing in the Federal Government, instead of in the State, 
responsibility in all legal and legislative matters involving aliens. ' ' This policy would 
necessitate changes in the immigration and naturalization laws, and probably in the- 
Constitution as well. 

THE CHURCHES TAKE. A HAND. 

Dr. Gulick's first work on coming to this country was to secure indorsement of his 
* * new oriental policy " by the Fedend Council of the Churches of Christ of Americs, and 
he was employed, under salary, by the council to promote the plan. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ comprises constituent churches of 30* 
Protestant denominations, with 103,023 ministers and a membership of 17,438,826 
The list of denominations includes Baptist, Evangelical, Lutheran, Mennonitev 
Methodist (all branches), African (all branches), Presbyterian, Episcopal, Reformed ,. 
United Brethren, and others. (Flowers.) 

The Federal Council has a "committee on relations with Japan," and in 1914 one- 
fifth of all the council's revenues were used by this committee. The council had 
then no committee on relations with any other Asiatic nation. (Flowers.) 

The council has indorsed the "new oriental policy" of Dr. Gulick, probably in 
the belief that an adjustment of international and race relationship along unes 
satisfactory to Japan would render more easy the promotion of the Christian €rospe]i 
among the Japanese. 

It is unlikely that the ministers of the 100,000 American churches who have been 
committed thus to this movement have much knowledge of the facts which appear in 
these articles; it is certain that they do not realize the gravity of the situation. The* 
17,000,000 church members, with few exceptions, probably have little knowledge of 
the matter, but the action of the council gives them a definite interest therein. 

CONSTRUCTIVE IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION. 

The measure proposed by the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation* 
and indorsed at a called meeting in Washington of persons interested in immigration 
problems — presumably members* of the league — is apparently the same as suggested 
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tentatively by Dr. Gulick. It proposea to so amend the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws as to conform to his "new oriental policy," and incidentally it impose' 
certain restrictions on general immigration. 

The measure limits the maximum number of inamigrants in a single year from any 
nation, race, or group having a single mother tcngue to 3 to 10 per cent of those from 
the same land who are already naturalized American citizens, and of the native bora, 
according to the United States census. 

There are other features, however, which are important, to be considered in con- 
nection with this declared principle, because they affect materially its practical 
operation. 

First. Originally the 10 per cent limit did not include aliens coming to join a hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, son, daughter, grandfather, grandmother, giindson, or 
granadau^ter. Later this exception was limited to father or grandfather, wife, 
mother, grandmother, or unmamed or widowed daughter coming to join relatives 
already here. 

Second. All laws and understandings as to exclusion of Chinese and Japanese are 
to be canceled, and all such nationals now here, or such as may come hereafter, are 
to become eligible for citizenship. 

Third. Any alien who seeks admission to the United States because of religious per- 
secution in his own country, either in overt act or through law or regulation, is to be 
admitted and become at once eligible for citizenship. 

Fourth. Any number of aliens may be admitted if they come as *' students," and 
no provision is made for their return to their own country. 

Further study may disclose other features having equally vital bearing on the 
operation of the proposed measure. 

JAPANESE UNDESIRABI.B IMMIGRANTS. 

Criticism of this proposed legislation in these articles is confined generally to con- 
sideration of its effect upon our Japanese problem, and is based on the postulate that 
the Japanese is for us an undesirable immigrant and an undesirable citizen. 
^ He is an undesirable immigrant for economic rather than for racial reasons, and the 
I strongest of these reasons are creditable rather than discreditable to him. 

His standards of living are lower than ours; he will work longer hours for less money: 
he is thrifty, industrious, and ambitious; he is a competent farmer, truck gardener, 
and orchardist; he can and does underbid American labor whenever necessary In any 
community, until he has driven it out; then his wages rise to American standards: 
ultimately he declines to work for wages, insisting on leasing where he can not buy 
the farm or orchard. The white owner finds it more profitable to lease on shares to 
the Japanese, who will work, imder the cooperative plan, 12, 15, or 18 hours a day. 
than to operate the place himself with white or Japanese labor, at high wages, for 8 
or 9 hours' work. The whites will not mix with the Japanese and gradually leave the 
community. 

It, is not in one industry, but in many, that the Japanese displace us. It has been 
repeatedly proven that our civilization does not survive in open competition with 
theirs — ^it can not, unless we accept their standards of living. 

AN UNDESIRABLE CITIZEN. 

The Japanese is an undesirable citizen because he does not assimilate. He does 
not intermarry, nor is it desirable that he should. He does not become an American, 
save in very, rare instances, always remaining a Japanese. Even when bom in this 
country, and educated in our common schools, he is still compelled to attend Japanese 
school before and after the public school hours. He is taugnt by Japanese teachers, 
who usualljr speak no English, and who have neither knowledge of nor sympathy 
with the principles of American government and citizenship. He absorbs Japanese 
ideals and patriotism, and that contempt for all other nations which is the spirit of 
every Japanese school textbook. 

OUR SCHOOL TEACHING NULLIFIED. 

The testimony of Dr. Gulick on this point, as given on pages 19 and 20 of his pam- 
phlet, "Hawaii's American-Japanese problem,'* will perhaps be considered con- 
clusive. He says: 

"It is not to be assumed that the education they (Japanese children) receive in the 
public schools, which they leave at 14 or 15 years of age, is adequate to prepare them 
for citizenship during the six or seven years after they get out from under the influence 
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of their American teachers. Most of these boys will be isolated from English-speaking 
Americans; they will be associated chiefly with men of their own race, imbibint?, 
therefore, the oriental ideas as they approach manhood. The mere fact, accordingly, 
of American birth, public school education, and the requisite age should not be 
regarded as adequate qualification for the suffrage; for it is to be remembered that 
during the entire period of schooling not only have they been in oriental homes but 
the Japanese at heart have been diligently drilled in Japanese schools by Japanese 
teachers, many of whom have little acquaintance, and no sympathy with American 
institutions or a Christian ci\dlization. " 

Ai2:ain, Dr. GuHck says on page 14: 

* * If , as Asiatics, they maintain their traditional conceptions of God, natiu"e, and 
man; of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child; of niler and ruled; 
of the State and the individual; the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible/' 

JAPAN RETAINS CONTROL OF HER PEOPLE. 

The theory of the Japanese Government has always been that once a Japanese 
always a Japanese, and that the children of Japanese, wherever bom and under 
whatever circumstances, are Japanese, subject to the power of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Even where an individual Japanese claims the right to expatnate himself, he 
is subject to the requirement that though he might be naturalized by another nation, . 
if he had not already served his term in the Japanese army he must respond, no matter ^ 
where he might be. In the same way, all children bom of Japanese anywhere. are 
considered subjects of Japan; and she exercises in California and in Hawaii the same 
rigid discipline over them as to schooling and other matters as would be exercised in 
Japan itself. 

Dr. Gulick says, in the pamphlet already quoted, at page 38: 

'*The Japanese alone, of all immigrants, educate their children most earnestly itx \^^ 
their national language and customs." 

The Japanese Parliament, some two years ago, passed what was called the nation- 
ality option bill, under which foreign-born Japanese children might declare at the 
age of fifteen whether they wish to remain Japanese or become citizens of the land in 
which they were born; but Japan reserves the right to grant or withhold perrnission. 
So that even in this bill Japan specifically calls attention to the fundamental principle 
that a child bom of Japanese parents anywhere is a Japanese subject, with the duties 
and obligations thereof, and may not renounce those obligations save with permission. 
It should be noted, too, that this bill, like all bills passed by the Japanese Parliament, 
does not become operative unless and until promulgated by the Emperor; and so far 
as my knowledge goes, it has not yet been promulgated. 
> 
Article II. Present Conditions as to Asiatic Immigration. 

HAWAII HALF JAPANESE — ^JAPANESE VOTES WILL SOON RULE WHERE JAPANESE IN-' 
FLUENCE NOW DOMINATES — ^JAPANESE IN UNITED STATES MULTIPLYING — "PICTURE 
brides" — WHITE INDUSTRIES AND WHITE COMMUNITIES DISPLACED — CALIFORNIA'S 
EXPERIENCE. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, June 11, 1919.] ' 

Explanation has been made of the endorsed plan of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of America and of the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation, as 
proposed and promoted by Sidney L. Gulick, "professor in Doshisha University and 
lecturer in the Imperial University of Kyoto, Japan," and as now presented by him 
on behalf of the orM.nizations named, to the American public and to the Congress of 
the United States; the organization of the two associations has been gone into and some 
hint given as to the probable interest which their chief promoters have in Uie subject 
of "constructive immigration" legislation, so formulated as to carry out the "new 
oriental policy" of Dr. Gulick; the probability of making good American citizens out 
of Japanese, even if born here and educated in our public schools, has been considered; 
and, on the authority of Dr. Gulick, himself, that probability appears to be so remote 
that, unless the Japanese change their present characteristics and customs, "the per- 
manent maintenance in Hawaii of American democracy, American homes, and Ameri- 
can liberty is impossible." 

THE wnrrE race or the yellow. 

The admission of Japanese to this country under such conditions as would permit 
their increase means the ultimate surrender of the country to them, as Hawaii has 
already been surrendered, and as California will be unless protective measures are at 
once adopted. It would then be only a question of time before the desirable sections 
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of the United ^?»l€B;olieiiter*anotKef, are peopled and controlled by the Japanese, 
and the land of the free and the home of the brave becomes a province of Japan. 

Dr. Gulick insists that his plan will e.^rectually limit the influx of Japanese and other 
nationals to a number which can be readily assimilated. I do not attempt to discuss 
the application of the measure to European nationals whom we may invite to come. 

But so far as concerns Asiatics generally, and particularly Japanese, it is certain 
that this Nation can not with safety assume that any number, however, small as com- 
pared to our population, can be admitted with hope of assimilation or without grave 
danger to some or many American communities. 

It must be remembered that the Japanese are the most prolific nation with which 
twe have to deal in immigration; that their births exceed their deaths annually by 
700,000 or more, and that they are driven by necessity to find place for that excess 
population. No European nation faces any such condition. The Japanese naturally 
are looking for the most desirable location for their people. But do we wish to sur- 
render this country to them? Or shall we insist that this country shall be preserved 
for the white race? The issue is squarely before us, and we can not afford to evade or 
compromise with it. 

AN ECONOMIC, NOT A RACIAL QUESTION. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the opposition to Japanese immigra- 
tion on the part of those who have studied it is not based on racial prejudice, but on 
unanswerable economic grounds. Because of difierent standards of living, diSerent 
tastes and different discipline, the Japanese easily drive the whites out of any com- 
munity in which the two civilizations meet in economic competition. It is for this 
reason that the Japanese is an undesirable immigrant, for it is assumed that the Ameri- 
•can Nation desires to retain this country for the white race. 

The economic factor referred to is reco^ized by the Japanese in their own environ- 
ment. They forbid under Imperial Ordinance No. 352 the immigration into Japan of 
Ohinese and Korean labor. Tne reason which they assign for this policy is precisely 
that offered by the Pacific coast, and by Canada and by Australia for excluding the 
Japanese. They say that the standards of living of Chin ese and Koreans are very much 
lower than the Japanese, and they can not, therefore, in fairness to their own people, 
permit this cheap labor to come into Japan in competition. And because of. the 

freater differences in various ways the American Nation needs more protection against 
apanese immigration than Japan needs against Chinese or Koreans. 

In December, 1918, 200 Chinese coolies were imported into the Prefecture of Hiro- 
shima, Japan, to work in a charcoal factory under contract for two years at 1 yen (50 
cents) per day. Under instructions from the Government 'in Tokio the Japanese pro- 
vincial governor refused to sanction their stay. Early in January, 1919, the coolies 
were shipped home from Shimonseki, and the entire expense of the enterprise ($25,000) 
had to be paid by the Chugoku Iron Works of Hiroshima, which imported the coolies. 

The Herald of Asia of Tokyo, in commenting on the facts, said in its issue of Decem- 
ber 28, 1918: 

*'Thi8 is the first importation of Chinese labor into Japan. We hope that it will 
be the last Experiment ever to be made. If it is brought into this country in any 
large force the welfare of our laborers will be seriously affected."^ 

Japan's demand before tie Paris conference for *' racial equality" was simply for 
the purpose of establishing a principle under which rfie might force her excess popu- 
lation into the United States, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere on the same terms 
as might be accorded other nationals. That demand was made in charming disre- 
^rd of her own stand against the Chinese and Koreans; but Japan has learned that 
it is not necessary for her to be consistent in her dealings with America. She has 
thus far been conceded what she demanded, regardless of its absurdity or impropriety. 

CONDITIONS UNDER EXISTING LAW. 

Before consideration is given to the changes which will be made by the operation 
of the proposed legislation it is worth while to examine conditions as maintained 
under existing laws and reflations, and consider the inevitable results' therefrom if 
the present policy is continued. Afterwards it will be shown how this condition 
will be made worse and the end hastened by the so-called *' constructive immigra- 
tion" legislation. 

Hawaii and California afford at present the most illuminating example of what 
Japan seeks for her people under the Stars and Stripes, and what will be left for the 
white American if she succeeds. Remember, too, that the conditions to which att en- 
tion will be called have been and are being brought about under a so-called ** gentle- 
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men's agreement," the theory of which, as carefully explained to the Pacific coast at 
the time, was that Japan was to restrict under her own r^ulations Japanese immi- 
gration to this country as effectually as Chinese immigration was restricted hy our 
prohibitive laws. 

THE LESSON OF HAWAH. 

We commence with Hawaii, and in this matter we shall make Dr. Gulick our prin- 
cipal witness. In March, 1915, he made certain investigations in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the results of which were emho(Hed in the pamphlet hereinbefore quoted, 
Hawaiia's American-Japanese Problem,'* published in Honolulu by the Star-Bulletin. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations credited to Dr. Gulick are from that publication. 

There (p. 8) Dr. Gulick states that for the preceding seven years (1908-1915) under 
the * 'gentlemen's agreement" no fresh labor immigrants had come from Japan. In 
1910, he says, out of a total population in the islands of 191,909 the Japanese numbered 
79,674, of which 24,891 were females. In 1914 the total population was 213,000, of 
whom 89,715 were Japanese, 24,550 Hawaiian, 24,450 Caucasian, 23,299 Portuguese, 
21,631 Chinese, 14,992 Filipinos, and 14,518 all other races. In that year th6 Japanese 
school enrollment in the Territorial schools was 30 per cent of the total. 

In 1918 (according to a statement of the superintendent of schools of Hawaii — ^San 
Francisco Examiner, May 18, 1919) the Japanese population had increased to 103,000, 
** nearly one-half the total population," while Japanese school children comprised 
40 per cent of the entire enrollment, and of the increase in school children in 1917 
and 1918 more than one-half was Japanese. 

The 1918 report of Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane places the Japanese 
population of Hawaii in 1917 at 106,000, while the United States Bureau of Commerce 
estimates the total population at 219,000. 

The American Yearbook for 1917 says, as of Jiine 30 of that year: ''The estimated 
population (Hawaii) was 250,627. The Japanese contributed more than half the 
increase." 

Japanese newspapers in Honolulu to-day have a large circulation, and one prints 
an Engliah section. 

In 1915 in Honolulu out of a total of 107 prostitutes, 82 were Japanese (Gulick). In 
1914 the official raster of Hawaii shows tnat out of 3,149 marriages, 1,806 were Jap- 
anese. In 1915 a large majority of the Japanese men — perhaps two-thirds — were 
married, women having been permitted to come from Japan to marry them (Gulick). 
The i)roportion has doubtless been increased since. 

So in eight years the Japanese population of Hawaii has increased 24,000, or about 
30 per cent, and now the total annual increase in population in this Territory is more 
than half Japanese; while in four years past the Japanese school children have in- 
creased 30 per cent, and they already comprise more than 50 per cent of the yearly 
increase of school enrollment. 

In the absence of immigration from Japan, as claimed by Dr. Gulick, the increase 
in Japanese population of Hawaii can be accounted for only by the great birth rate, 
stimulated by the importation of ''picture brides." In 1907, when the ''gentlemen's 
agreement" went into effect, the Japanese in California were nearly all males; in 
Hawaii, while I have not the figures, there were probably nearly four males to one 
female. The "picture brides" nave been coming from Japan m a steady stream 
since. The census of school children shows the result. 

THE "picture brides." 

The "picture bride" plan was doubtless originated to get aroimd the intent of the 
"gentlemen's agreement;" to increase as rapidly as possible the number of Japanese 
under our flag, and particularly to defeat the operation of the alien land laws passed 
by several States, including California. Apparently the plan could have had no value 
in Japan itself, where the average density of population is 389 per square mile, the 
highest in the world for a similar stretch of territory, and where, if all the available 
women were staked out at equal distances throughout the Empire they would be only 
300 feet apart in any direction. 

This is the plan: A Japanese male who has secured admisfeion to the United States • 
sends his photograph back to Japan, and his friends, or the officials, secure for him a 
complaisant bride who weds the picture. For purpoees of emigration to the United 
States, Japan recognizes the procedure as a marriage, and our Government, on request, 
has so recognized it. The bride, ^ith the photopaph she has wedded, sails for the 
American port, and there on the dock, with the aid of the photograph, she selects her 
husband from the prospective bridegrooms waiting, and is admitted as an immigrant 
under agreement had subsequent to adoption of the "gentlemen's agreement." 
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That woman promptly fulfills her duty by bearing children, as many as one a year, 
and each child is carefully registered as an American citizen, entitled to all privileges 
as such, including the claimed right of possessing land through a guardian. 

Incidentally the woman swells the labor market, for she works continually in the 
shop or store, or field, with her child near her. She does the work of a man wherever 
she may be placed. 

The accusation has been made that the "picture bride" does not always confine 

her usefulness to one husband, or even to one State, but is available where her services 

will have most value, and that is in the States which have passed antialien land laws, 

f' The official figures by fiscal years obtained at Washington show that the total num- 

/ ber of picture brides sent from Japan to the United States and Hawaii in less than 

five years past (July 1, 1914, to April 30, 1919) is 20,323, of whom 6,864 landed in 

I Hawaii. 

^ ^ JAPAN CONTROLS HAWAII. 

Dr. Gulick says (p. 15) : "Within a score of years the majority of voters in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii will be of Japanese and Chinese ancestry." As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese cut very little figure, and the Japanese already outnumber the Caucasian, 
or «ny other race in the islands, in the proportion of at least 4 to 1. 

In the English section of the Honolulu Japanese newspaper, the Daily Nippu Jiji, 
May 26, 1919, appears the statement that "10 or 15 years hence there will be a great 
hope for a dominating influence of the Japanese.*' That "hope" receives ample 
justification in these figures offered by the Nippu Jiji. The number of Japanese 
electors in Hawaii in 1910 was only 13; in 1912, 48; in 1914, 112; in 1916, 179. In 
1919 there were 207 Japanese electors on the island of Oahu alone (Honolulu is on 
this island), and many on the other islands. The Japanese children in the schools 
as they come of age will furnish in 1923, 897 male electors and 558 and 682 additional 
in the two years following. The total number of Japanese male electors in 1933 will 
be 7,934. If the vote be extended to women the number will be about doubled. 

This situation induces the Japanese newspaper to proudly announce that in 1933 
the Japanese vote in Hawaii will decide whether Republicans or Democrats shall win. 

In Hawaii, therefore, it is only a question of a few years when, under existing laws 
and regulations, the Japanese bom under the American flag will outvote any other 
race, and in a generation they will probably outvote all other races combined. 

The Gulick plan, which makes every resident Japanese eligible for citizenship, 
would give the Japanese at once almost as large a voting strength as all other races 
combined. 

A LOST TERRITORY. 

The situation as outlined induces the belief on the part of many that Hawaii is 
already practically lost to Americans and to the United States, and that there is not 
any feasible plan by which she can be reclaimed. 

indeed the Nippu Jiji in the issue above quoted declares that the Japanese now — 
to-day — "are in the position to exert dominant influence in the political and social 
affairs of Hawaii." 

That this is no idle boast on the part of the leading Japanese daily of Honolulu is 
sufiiciently attested by the following news item: 

''Honolulu, May 31, 1919. 

"The foreign-language school bill, requiring teachers desiring certificates to show a 
knowledge of the English language, American history, and American civics, has been 
tabled by the upper house of the Territorial legislature. The bill waa strongly opposed 
by Japanese educators and editors on the ground that it would force Japanese scnools 
to close." 

Consider in connection with this item the facts which have been stated before, as 
to the control of her people exercised by Japan in this country, the manner in which 
children are forced to attend Japanese schools and imbibe Japanese principles and 
ideals. If a Territory of the United States may not refuse a teacher's certificate to 
one who can not speak English, and who knows nothing of American government 
and American ideals; if a Territorial legislature is subject to Japan's views as to Ameri- 
can principles before the resident Japanese have secured the necessary voting strength, 
what will be the result after they exercise the franchise in sufficient number? 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 

The dominance of the Japanese in Hawaii has naturally given them exclusive con- 
trol of various industries, such as shoemaking, which in years gone by employed 
only white labor. The Japanese is very adaptable and he reaches out, as soon as 
possible, for position and control in the most favorable localities, and in such occupa- 
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tions as offer least toil, shortest hours, and most compensation. While he came to 
Hawaii as a sugai -plantation laborer, he gets away from that toil when he can. The 
young generation particularly seek town occupations, and most of them wish to go- 
to the mainland because of the greater opportunities there. 

CALIFORNIA, THE NATION'S OUTPOST. 

What has happened already in Hawaii is simply an indication of what is now hap-^ 

gening in California. The Japanese does not waste his time on poor prospects when 
e can command good ones. California is to him the favored spot of the world, and 
in California he is carefully picking? out the richest lands and choicest surroundings^ 
and systematically driving the white race from them. His predilection for Cali- 
fornia is sufficiently attested by the fact that two-thirds, perhaps more, of all the 
Japanese in continental United States are living in California. California therefore 
offers the best and really the only opportunity for studying the problepi and cor- 
rectly estimating the results likely to follow the continued and increased immigration 
of Japanese into this country. 

California is the outpost of American civilization, fighting againet the "peaceful 
penetration " of the Japanese, and thus far she has had only abuse therefor from the 
States east of the Rockies, which she is defending. The present policy of the United 
States Grovemment in permitting admissions under the "gentlemen's agreement," 
in opening the gates to "picture brides" and in discouraging — ^and preventing, when 
it can — the passage of State laws limiting the effects of the evil, has created a critical . 
situation which makes remedial measures the more difficult. ... 

OUB JAPANESE POPULATION. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the number of Japanese now in the United States. 
There are no official Government figures since the census of 1910. The only figures 
available are those furnished by the six Japanese consulates in continental United 
States for their respective districts. According to these reports, the total Japanese 
population in continental United States in 1916 was 94,370, of which only 2,381 were 
in the Chicago district and 2,781 in the New York district. All the balance are 
credited to the four Pacific coast districts, and of these San Francisco and Los Angeles 
districts have 74,556, Seattle district 9,232, and Portland district 5,403. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles districts cover six States, but the greater portion of the popu- 
lation credited to those two districts is in California, to wit — 55,095. 

In 1916, 1917, and 1918, the Japanese population must have been largely increased. 
Dr. Gulick says that Japanese immigration in 1918 alone amounted to 10,213 and that 
for 1919 it will probably be 12,000. In California alone in the three years named 
there were 12,000 Japanese births. It is not unreasonable to say that, on the basis of 
these estimates, the Japanese population of continental United States is not far short 
of 150,000. 

Again, the United States census of 1910 gives the number of Japanese in the United 
States as 72,157, of which 41,356 were in California. The Japanese births in Cali- 
fornia alone from 1910 to 1918 have been over 23,000. The official reports of the 
United States as quoted by the New York Evening Post in its Japanese number, 
March 16, 1918, show that the number of Japanese entering the United States, 1910 
to 1917, exceeded the number departing by 54,317. Allowing for births elsewhere 
than in California, and for immigration in 1918 as estimated by Dr. Gulick, and for 
deaths, the present Japanese population would be well over 150,000. 

CALIFORNIA THE TEST GROUND. 

It is safe to say that not less than two- thirds of the total, or 100,000, live in Cali- 
fornia. In Califo£nia, too, the Japanese have concentrated to a great extent in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, where rich lands and agricultural advantages 
attract them. For instance, it is noted that of 4,108 Japanese births in the State in 
1917, over 3,000 are credited to 7 of the 58 counties. This concentration is one of the 
phases of their "peaceful penetration," and it enables us the better to judge of results 
when their numoer will have become sufficiently large to take possession of all the 
favored locations in the State instead of the few they now hold. It furnishes suffi- 
cient answer, too, to the argument that 150,000 Japanese distributed among 100,000,- 
000 Americans can work no harm. The 150,000 are not distriblited so as to make the 
weak solution referred to. Thev throw their entire force into a few communities 
where they can make their numbers, with their economic advantages, tell, and they 
choose those communities, those industries, and those conditions which will yield 
them most return for least effort. 
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THE INCREASE OP JAPANES'E. 

As to the increase in Japanese population in this country which may be looked 
for under present conditions, and without any contributory legislation of the "con- 
structive" character suggested by Dr. Gulick, these facts are significant: , 

The United States Census showed that in 1900 there were in the United States 
24,326 Japanese, of which 985 were females — a proportion of about 25 to 1. In 1910 
the Japanese population had trebled, the figures showing 72,157, of which 9,087 were 
females — a proportion of 7 to 1. The estimates already made above indicate that 
since 1910 the Japanese population has miore than doubled, and it is known the pro- 
portion of females to males has very largely increased. 

INCREASE OF JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

In 1910, three years after the ''gentlemen's agreement" went into effect, there 
were in this State about 6 Japanese males to 1 female. With the introduction 
of the ''picture bride" plan, the proportion of females has very rapidly increased. 
It is now perhaps 1 to 4 or less. The result is sufficiently attested by the fact that 
Japanese births in California in 1917 numbered twenty times as many as in 1907, 
though the Japanese official repprts claim that the total Japanese population of the 
State had increased in that time only about 40 per cent. 

/Tlie biennial report of the California State Board of Health, July, 1916, to July, 
/1918, shows the following as the registered number of Japanese births for the respec- 
tive years, from 1906 to 1918, inclusive: 134, 331, 455, 682, 719, 995, 1,467, 2,215, 
^,874, 3,342, 3,721, 4,108, and 4,365. Total for 13 years, 25,298. 

Due to the increase in Japanese births above inaicated, the percentage of white 
births to the total in the State has steadily decreased from 98.4 in 1906 to 90.6 in 1917. 

In Sacramento city Japanese authorities claim to-day a Japanese population of 
2,589. The United States Census for 1910 showed 1,437 Japanese in the city. The 
total white population of the city now is about 75,000. The report of the State board 
of health for the year 1918 shows within the city 177 Japanese births and 1,073 white 
births. 

That is to say, the Japanese birth rate per 1,000 in Sacramento City is already 
five times as great as the white birth rate. As the influx of "picture brides" raises 
the proportion of females in the Japanese colony, the birth rate will steadily increase 
without a doubt. The average Japanese births per month in Sacramento City have 
doubled since 1914; that is, from 10 to 20. 

The report of the State board of health above quoted shows that in the rural por- 
tion of Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento City, in 1918 there were 236 Japanese 
births and only 221 white births, although the white population is many times as 
great as the Japanese. There are no population statistics available for this year, 
but in 1910 the census shows 2,437 Japanese and 19,335 whites in the county out- 
side the city. 

According to the Los Angeles Times of June 30, 1919, the Japanese births in the 
county of Los Angeles, outside the incorporated cities, for the month of May, 1919, 
were one- third as numerous as the white births. Los Angeles County is the most 
populous county in the State, with a large suburban and country population. The 
Japanese population of the districts referred to is a small fraction only of the white 
population in those districts. 

The increase in Japanese population in the Pacific Coast States will receive addi- 
tional impetus under, the Gulick plan from the fact that all Japanese in Hawaii, 
whether bom there or bom in Japan, will be free to come to the mainland, and that 
most of them will wish to do so because of the attractions it offers to them. See Dr. 
Gulick 's statement in his Hawaiian pamphlet before referred to. 

THE CfilNESE PROBLEM. 

The Chinese and the Japanese have been mentioned in the same category by the 
proponents of the " constructiA^e immigration" legislation in such a way as to give 
the impression that the conditions affecting both and the Nation's problem as to 
both are the same. That is an entirely erroneous impression. The Chinese, under 
the operation of the exclusion act, have steadily decreased in number. The Japanese, 
under the "gentlemen's agreement," which was supposed to seeure the same result 
without hurting Japan's pride, have steadily and rapidly increased. 

In Hawaii in 1900 the Chinese numbered 15,301; in 1910 there were 21,674, but 
there has apparently been no increase since then, Dr. Gulick's figures for 1914 being 
21,631. 
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In the United States there were in ISjOO 89,863 Chinese; in 1910 the number was ^ 
73,531. There are no available figures since then. 

In California the Chinese numbered in 1890, 72,472; in 1900, 45,753; in 1910, 36,248— ^_ 
a decrease of 50 per cent in 20 years, and there has been a steady decrease since. 

Sa<;ramento Coimty shows the same decrease— 1890, 4,371; 1900, 3,254; 1910, 2,143. 
These are all United States Census figures. 

The Chinese births at present are only about one-tenth the number of the Japanese ^ 
births. In the entire State the total births for 1917 were: Japanese 4,107, Chinese 419. 

The Chinese, in addition to having no increase from immigration, are steadily 
decreasing from departures to China and from a death rate which is now. abcut twice ^ 
the birth rate. The State totals for 1917 were: Deaths 818, births 419; and for the 
12- years, 1906-1917, deaths 8,547, births 3,683. y 

In contrast therewith not only do the Japanese receive large accessions from immi-\ 
gration, but their birth rate is now between four and five times as great as their death \ 
rate, while in 1906 their death rate was several times their birth rate. The steady \ 
increase of birth percentages has been due, of course, to the importation of "picture / 
brides." In 1917 the births were 4,108, deaths 910; in 1906, births 134, deaths 384 ^/ 
and for the 12 years, 1906-1917, births 20,933, deaths 6,775. ^ 

The Chinese therefore do not present a national problem because of probable increase 
under existing conditions and laws, while the Japanese do present a very serious 
problem. 

WIPING OUT AMERICAN COMMUNITIBS. 

Now for another phase of the problem: The destruction of home and family life 
and the wiping out of American communities imder stress of Japanese competition 
and methods. 

The town of Florin in Sacramento County, 8 miles southeast of Sacramento city, 
in the heart of the strawberry district, has a Japanese population of 1,050, supple- 
mented in picking season by about 500 more. The Japanese proudly point to it as 
a monument to their methods and enterprise. It is all that they claim for it. It is 
more. It is a gravestone to the hopes of the former American population of Florin, 
almost entirely wiped out by contact with far eastern civilization. It is a warn- 
ing finger post to California and to the American Nation as to the inevitable end in 
all favored spots in this country if the "peaceful penetration" of the Japanese is 
not arrested. 

The Japanese did not create Florin or the strawberry business. The Japanese 
do not create. They imitate, improve, appropriate. In the memory of young people 
of to-day. Florin was an exclusively American settlement of 5, 10, 20 acre farms, 
devoted largely to strawberry and grape cillture, on each farm a happy home, the 
Sacramento daily newspaper delivered a1r««ch doorstep. The town was the center 
of the district and from it were shipped berries and grapes in carload lots as far east 
as the Missouri River. 

The Japanese saw and coveted. They secured a few farms in the center of the 
district and gradually added more, and they improved the culture. The economic 
and social pressure gradually drove the white families away, and in time even the 
town and its business passed into the hands of the Japanese. To-day there is no 
American newspaper distributed in that district, and it is in effect a part of Japan 
transplanted into the heart of California. The school for the entire district has a 
total attendance of 147 and 101 are Japanese. In one class there are 41 Japanese and 
6 white children. 

Walnut Grove, on the Sacramento River in Sacramento County, is now a Japanese 
settlement. Most of the rich river ranches in the delta of the Sacramento River 
are now managed by Japanese under lease, where they could not secure ownership 
under law, and the white resident and his family have melted away. ^ 

THE ECONOMIO PRESSURE. 

On the American River, about 12 miles east of Sacramento City, is the little station 
of Mayhew, the rfupping point for the productive orchards and vineyards for miles 
around. In years past wmte labor was employed in these orchards, and many fam- 
ilies resided in the district, the women and children assisting in the work of picking 
and packing the crop, while the little red schoolhouse did its work in constructive 
American citizenship. 

To-day, while the orchards are still owned by whites, they are leased to Japanese, 
the help is all Japanese, and most of the white families have disappeared. There is 
only one owner who still manages his own property, and with white help; but to do 
it he must send out during the busy season for transient labor, working short hours at 
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high wages. And he is in competition with the surrounding Japanese-managed 
orchards, operated under the cooperative system, with ambitious, interested labor, 
working sometimes 15 and 18 hours a day. And he must send his young children 
by stage to Sacramento City every day for schooling. For the district school is at- 
tended by Japanese, interested in learning English for business purposes, and no 
American mother will permit her little girl to remain in school with grown Japanese 
youths. When it is said that this orchardist could make more money from his holding 
by leasing t-o Japanese than by operating himself, with white labor, or even with 
Japanese labor, the ^eat economic pressure will be better comprehended. 
^ There are similar instances in the adjoining countv of Placer, where, it is said, 80 

Eer cent of the orchards are leased to Japanese, and some schools show as many as 
ve Japanese children to one white. Through the San Joaquin Valley will be found 
similar settlements of Japanese; and similar results as to displacement of whites. 

Japanese authorities claim — and it is probably true — that the Japanese produce in 
California 90 per cent of the strawberry and cantaloupe crop; 80 per cent of onions, 
asparagus, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, and cut flowers; 55 per cent of cabbage and 
seeds; 40 per cent of potatoes; 20 per cent of beans, and 10 per cent of the grapes, 
fruit, and rice. 

This estimate was made early in 1918, probably based on 1917 statistics. In the 
items of rice and fruit it is certain that the percentage is now much greater than quoted. 

In June, 1919, the consumers and dealers in San Francisco were forced to protect 
themselves by boycotting strawberries, because the Japanese growers in combination 
were forcing dealers to pay aa high as $17 per chest, while the canneries were given a 
price of $9.10. 

CALIFORNIA'S EFFORTS AT PROTECTION. 

California passed in 1913, notwithstanding the earnest protests of the Federal 
administration, an alien land law bill similar to that already passed in certain other 
States. In those other States the same measure had met no opposition from the 
administration, the reason being that the Japanese are more solicitious as to securingr 
privileges in California, wherfe for the present they are centralizing their efforts, an(i 
nad made no protests as to such legislation in the other States. 

The California act forbids the selling or leasing for more than three years of land 
to any person not eligible for American citizenship. Some good resulted, but re- 
cently the Japanese have evaded the provisions of the act by placing title to land in 
the names of Japanese babiea born in California, and by organizing corpomtions with 
dummy directors and purchasing land in the name of the corporations. The secre- 
tary of state reports 72 such corporations formed between January 1, 1918, and March 
1, 1919. One such corporation took over a 171-acre Fresno County orchard in May, 
1919, at a price of $171,000. In Tulare County it is declared that the Japanese bought 
last year over 5,000 acres of bearing orchards. 

The session of the California Legislature in Marth, 1919, attempted to remedy the 
matter through a bill amending tne act by forbidding leasing entirely, and by pre- 
venting the use of incorporations for the purpose named. The bill was killed at the 
request of the Federal admiiiistration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a bill was introduced limiting the age of admission to the lower 
grades of the public schools, the association of little girls with grown Japanese youths 
having been found objectionable. The bill was killed at the request of the Federal 
administration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a measure was introduced looking to stopping the further ad- 
mission of "picture brides" into the State. The measure was tiled at the instance 
of the Federal administration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a bill was introduced to segregate the Japanese and other Asi- 
atics into separate schools. Killed at the request of the administration lest there 
be complications with Japan. 

In Collier's for June 7, 1913, will be found an article by Peter Clark MacFarlane, 
describing conditions of Japanese settlement in California as he found them. He 
was sent out by Collier's to investigate the matter because of the general opinion in 
Eastern States that California was unduly prejudiced. 

AT THE BORDER AND IN WASHINGTON. 

The rich Imperial Valley lies astride our national border, partly in Cahfomia and 
principally in Mexico. It is already peopled largely by Japanese, who find it an easy 
matter to evade custom officials and enter the l/nited States here. The Japanese 
are displacing whites in the valley, not only in agricultural pursuits but also in 
business, by cleverly concerted economic pressure. 
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In this valley is located a large tract of land, nearly 1,000,000 acres, owned by 
Americans of Los Angeles and elsewhere, which a Japanese syndicate some time 
since endeavored to purchase. Public attention was called to the matter through 
the press at the time, and the plan frustrated. 

In Seattle, in the State of Washington, the Japanese have commenced to displace 
the whites in general lines of business to an extent thus far not seen in any other lar^e 
city. This condition is undoubtedly due to the encouragement offered by the people 
of Seattle in the belief that the cit^-'s trade with Japan would be thereby materially 
increased. It is now a question with the Seattle people, as expressed in published 
interviews, whether they are not already paying dearly for their whistle and whether 
the price to be paid in the future will not be alarming. 

It is important to study these and similar phases of the problem, for they demon- 
strate witn certainty what will happen in every desirable agricultural sectiop of 
California as soon as there are here enough Japanese to accomplish the result. 

The figures already given prove conclusively that, even without more favorable 
immigration legislation, the Japanese only needs time to take possession of what he 
finds desirable in California. 

And what he will do in California he will do later in other States that offer attrac- 
tive advantages. 

Article III. Points and Effects of Constructive Immigration Bill. 

ADMITS 60 GERMANS TO 1 FRENCHMAN OR HOLLANDER — WILL GIVE THE UNITED STATES 
2,000,000 JAPANESE POPULATION IN 40 YEARS AND OVER 100,000,000 IN 140 YEARS — SAFE- 
GUARDS WHICH SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, June 13, 1919.] ^ 

In the two articles preceding an outline has been presented of our present Asiatic 
inmiigration problem, more particularly with regard to the Japanese. Following is 
a brief of tlie points thus far made: 

THE CHINESE. 

So far as the Chinese are concerned, there is at present no problem. The statistics \ 
show that under the operations of the exclusion act, and because of the scarcity of \ 
women and great excess of deaths over births, the Chinese population is very rapidly ) 
decreasing. In 20 years it decreased 50 per cent. In Hawaii there are now about / 
one-fifth as many Chinese as Japanese; in continental United States perhaps about / 
one-third. ^''' 

Again, the Chinese is more valuable and less undesirable as immigrant and bom 
citizen than the Japanese. That is the general ojjinion on the Pacifi'c coast, where 
there is the best opportunity for judging. The Chinaman is reliable and honest — ^no 
other countryman, not excepting the American, has so high a standard of commercial 
honesty. He is less aggressive than the Japanese, less inclined to take offense, and 
with a higher sense of humor. He is more inclined to remain in fixed occupation 
and less dangerous to American labor and to American institutions. The American- 
born Chinaman makes a better citizen because China has not the hold on him that 
Japan has on the Japanese. 

The Japanese as a people — ^as their statesmen and high-class merchants regretfully 
admit — are at present neither honest nor reliable. 

ffHE JAPANESE PROBLEM. 

The Japanese problem, on the other hand, is a very serious one. While the intro- 
duction to these articles assumed as a postulate that the Japanese is an undesirable 
immigrant and an undesirable citizen, that assumption was later reasonably well 
established by the record of his accomplishments in Hawaii and California, and by 
the published testimony of his present champion, Dr. Sidney Gulick. 

The declared purpose and promised effect of the "Gentlemen's agreement" when 
it was adopted in 1907, in deference to Japan's representations, was that it would 
accomplish through Japan's action a restriction on Japanese immigration similar to 
that secured by our exclusion act on Chinese immigration. 

The agreement has been grossly violated in letter and in spirit. At present 10,000 
to 12,000 Japanese are being sent through our conticental ports each year openly, 
and imnumbered others are secretly crossing the Mexican border. United States 
Senator Phelan charges that this border immigration is promoted with the knowledge, 
if not assistance, of Japanese authorities, including Consular officials, and anyone 
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conversant with the manner in which the Japanese Government retains authoritj- 
and control over Japanese in this country, even over those bom here, knows that this 
secret immigration could not continue without knowledge thereof in consular offices. 

In order to increase the resident /Japaiiese population as rapidly as possible over 
20,000 "picture brides" have been admitted in five years paet, and they have per- 
formed their allotted task of bearing Japanese children as rapidly as possible — fre- 
quently, if not usually, at the rate of one per year. In California the Japanese birth 
rate per thousand is already five times as great as the white birth rate, and increasing. 

Under the understanding, the Japanese population of continental United States 
should have decreased since 1900, as has the Chinese. Instead it has multiplied 
sixfold. There are already 150,000 Japanese in thiiS country, about two-thirds of 
them in California, and three-quarters of that allotment have settled in 7 of the 
State's 58 counties, where they are concentrated generally in a few communities. 

The manner in which the Japanese displace white labor in industries and entire 
communities has been explained and concrete examples furnished. It is evident 
therefrom that Japanese to the number of a small fraction of the whites in any State 
can take absolute economic control of the most favored sections of that State if they 
once secure entrance. 

Hawaii's situation under existing conditions is hopeless. The Japanese already com- 
prise almost half the entire population and four times as many as the Caucasian or 
any other race. More than half the yearly increase in births and school enrollment 
is now Japanese. In a few years the native-bom Japanese vote will hold the balance 
of power, and in a generation can defy a combination of all other races in the Territory. 
The proposed ** constructive immigration" l^slation would bring about that result 
immediately by making Japanese eligible to citizenship; and the power thus obtained 
will be used by them as Japanese, not as Americans. Nothing coul<^be more con- 
clusive on this point than the testimony of Dr. Sidney Gulick himself. 

Dr. Gulick explains how the Japanese, even when bom under the American flag and 
taught in our public schools, is drilled in loyalty to Japan and her ideals bycompulsory 
attendance in Japanese schools and by association with his own race. He says that 
if the Japanese in Hawaii maintain their traditional conception of themselves, their 
neighbors, and their duties "the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible." 

The leading Japanese newspaper of Honolulu has been quoted in its boast — ^well 
founded — that the Japanese soon will control the Territory of Hawaii by their votes. 
It adds that they are even now in position to exert dominant influence in the political 
and social affairs of the Territory; and that statement was fully confirmed when the 
Territorial Legislature in Ma^, 1919, on the demand of the Japanese, killed a bill 
which provided that the Territory should not issue teachers' certificates to those who 
did not have some knowledge of the English language and of American history and 
civics. 

What has happened in Hawaii is happening in localities in California and will be 
extended if protective measures are not adopted over this coast, and ultimately 
throughout the Nation. 

CONDITIONS, NOW BAD, WOULD BECOME WORSE. 

To one who has studied the situation, it is evident that our immigration and naturali* 
zation laws should be amended at once so as to minimize as far as possible the evils 
existing and the greater ones which threaten in the future from the maintenance in 
our midst of an alien, unassimilable and rapidly increasing Asiatic population. It 
would be suicidal to inaugurate a policy which will inevitably increase that evil and 
lead in time to the con(juest of the white race by economic elimination. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how the passage of the proposed * ' constructive 
immigration" legislation, formulated by Dr. Sidney Gulick and indorsed by the 
league he has organized, or the adoption of the policy therein outlined, would increase 
the evil rather than alleviate it. 

An outline of the bill which Congress is to be asked to pass was presented in the 
first of these articles. It proposes to make effective Dr. Gulick 's "new oriental 
policy " of opening our gates to all orientals on the same basis as accorded to the most 
favored nations. Incidentally it limits immigration in any year from any race 
to a fixed percentage — 3 to 10— of the members of that race citizens of the United 
States, either by birth, as per the cenaus of 1920, or by naturalization in any year, and 
has several minor provisions. The outline of the bill as used in these articles was 
seciured from the printed matter issued by the New York headquarters of the League 
for Constructive Immigration Legislation. 
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CRITICISM OP bill's GENERAL PRINCIPLES. -/ 

First there are offered for consideration a few suggestions as to the general -principles 
embodied in the bill. 

1. Why establish at this time a principle under which we shall obligate ourselves 
in a measure to accept any percentage at all of the nations of the earth as immigrants 
and citizens? ^ 

Even if such policy is wise now it may not be a few years hence, aqjd the precedent 
established may cause awkward complications. 

2. Why include all nations in the category? The mere fact that; one race has been 
permitted to secure citizenship for some of its nationals in the past is not proof that 
the action admitting them was wise, or that others of the same, -race may be accepted 
as immigrants and citizens with advantage. 

3. Why place all nations on an assumed basis of equality when it is clear that some 
nations will generally furnish much more desirable citizens and immigrants than 
others? And is it not possible that certain nationalities may be regarded favorably 
as immigrants and citizens now and unfavorably some years hence? 

4. Why base the number of admissions from each race in the future on the number 
of those already here? If we have made mistakes in the past are we not to be permitted 
to correct them? In the past, with the exception of orientals, those came to our shores 
who desired to come, not those whom we selected. Under such circumstances are 
we to bind ourselves to exclude desirable immigrants and citizens because undesirable 
ones ha,ve more racial brothers already here? 

PROPORTIONS IMPOSED BY BILL. 

Let us see to what the bill of the League for Constructive Immigration legislation 
would commit us in the way of selective immi^ation. Consulting the tables of the 
census abstract for 1910, so far as they can assist m the matter, to ascertain the number 
of citizens naturalized and born, of the different cases, which must serve as the basis 
of our admissions annually, we get the followi.n^ astonishing result: 

For every single immigrant that we are willing to accept under the Gulick plan 
from France, Holland, Wales, or Mexico, after the first thousand to which any Nation 
is entitled, we are committed to accept the following number from each of the respec- 
tive countries named: Germany, 60; Ireland, 30; England, 15; Canada, 15; Russia, 
10; Austria, 8; Sweden, 7; Italy, 7; Norway, 6; Scotland, 4; Denmark, Hungary, 
and Switzerland, each 2. From Belgium, Portugal, and Spain we could not admit a 
single immigrant unless we admitted from 100 to 600 Germans, and a corresponding 
number of other nationalities as enumerated. As between Chinese [and Japanese we 
would be called on in a short time to admit 10 of the latter to 1 of the former. 

Slightly different results in estimates of this character will be obtained according 
to the sources of basic information as to citizens, bom and naturalized, and according 
to incidental assumptions indulged in. Dr. Gulick furnishes an estimate according 
to which we would have to admit only 30 Germans for every Frenchman, Hollander, 
or Mexican. 

Estimates of this character, no matter by whon prepared, if based on any reliable 
statistics will furnish results demonstrating the utter absurdity, from an American 
point of view, of the percentage plan of restriction. 

If we are to amend our immigration laws so as to maintain or raise the standard of 
American citizendiip and insure the perpetuity of the American Nation, we should 
not commit ourselves to admit the peoples of the earth in any such proportions aa 
called for by this plan, 

HOW JAPANESE IMMIGRATION WOULD INCREASE. 

In estimates of this kind it must be borne in mind that the basic factor of native 
born under the Gulick plan will be taken from the 1920 census, which will be first 
available in 1922. There is an incentive for a large birth record prior to that date. 
It may, or may not, have any significance that during the five years of Dr. Gulick 's 
activity in the interests of this matter, 1914 to 1919, Japan sent over 20,232 picture 
brides who have faithfully performed their allotted task of increasing the Japanese 
birth record. 

If there be an undesirable element in our immigration, which will not intermarry 
or assimilate, it may not therefore be so much the actual number admitted as their 
future increase which should give us most pause. It should be remembered that in 
California the official records show that in certain localities where they have con- 
centrated the Japanese have a birth rate five times as great as the whites, although 
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their females, in proportion to males, are only perhaps one-fourth as numerous as 
among tne whites. Under such conditions it would be only a question of time when 
the Japai^ese in this country would exceed in numbers another race which at this 
i:ime might be twenty times as numerous here. Even the advantage which the other 
jace might have at the start in allotment because of its number of naturalized citizens 
would not prevent it being overtaken in time. 

^ EVANGELIZING JAPANESE FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

The proposed iiipasure makes all Asiatics here or to come eligible to citizenship and 
-encourages their coming inasmuch as it fixes a proportion within which they may be 
admitted, while under existing understanding they are classed as undesirable, 

Dr. Gulick says in his pamphlet, published in 1915, ''Hawaii's American-Japanese 

'iblem, ' ' as quoted in the first article : 

*If as Asiatics they fthe Japanese) maintain their traditional conception of God, 

/nature, and man; of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child; of 

Tuler and ruled; of the State and the individual; the permanent maintenance in 

Hawaii of American democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible. ' ' 

The Japanese bom and educated in Japan, with very rare exceptions, certainly do 

t retain these conceptions even while living in the United States. 

Dr. Gulick again says that the Japanese bom here and taught in our public schools 
are not thereby prepared for American citizenship since they are drilled before and 
after public school hours at home and by Japanese teachers, most of whom do not 
speak English and "many of whom have little acquaintance and no sympathy with 
American institutions or a Christian civilization. ' * 

Why then is Dr. Gulick so solicitous to have the United States establish a principle 
by which the Japanese will be formally recognized as desirable immigrants and citizens 
-and encourage conditions which will greatly increase the number of native-bom 
.Japanese? The answer appears in the same pamphlet, and is quoted below: 

GULICK 'S EXPERIMENTAL PLAN. 

"Is it not axiomatic that the successful welding together of the many races now in 
Hawaii in such wise as to make possible the maintenance of genuine democracy, with 
progressive victory over graft, lust, venereal disease, and alcohol, depends upon the 
substantial Christianization of the rising generation of Asiatics?' ' * * * 

"American and Asiatic civlizations rest on postulates fundamentally different and 
antagonistic. The two civilizktions can not be assimilated, but this does not prevent 
•.an Asiatic under proper social conditions from giving up his inherited civilization 
and adopting the American. Exactly because Hawaii is the meeting place of so many 
diverse races is the propaganda and practice of vital Christianity the more pressing. ' ' 

Evidently Dr. Gulick is satisfied, notwithstanding all the difficulties he points out, 
that a Japanese may be turned into a valuable American citizen by acceptance of 
Christiamty, assisted doubtless by other minor agencies. 

It would appear, therefore, that Dr. Gulick, in promoting his "new oriental policy' ' 
and urging the adoption of his proposed "constructive immigration" legislation, is 
willing to risk a grave menance to American citizenship and the safety of the. American 
Republic in order to promote a doubtful experiment m evangelization. 

But should we permit Dr. Gulick 's optimistic enthusiasm in evangelization to lead 
the Nation into serious difficulties? And will the Japanese Government encourage or 
permit the Christianizing of its people in return for our indorsement of Dr. Gulick 's 
' ' new oriental policy? ' ' And if tne J apanese are unanimously or generally evangelized 
under this arrangement, may we safely assume that they will at once lose all those 
characteristics which have made them, in Dr. Gulick 's opinion, poor material for 
American citizenship? 

1 do not wish to be considered a pessimist, but it would be untruthful to say that I 
-do not entertain grave doubts in the matter. 

A QUESTION OF POLICY. 

Dr. Gulick insists, too, that the United States -will benefit by the proposed law, 
as the number of Japanese immigrants admitted will be less than under existing con- 
ditions. He declares that in 1918, 10,213 Japanese were admitted, and that in 1919 
the number will be 12,000; and that the number admitted under his plan, even on 
a 10 per cent basis, will be much less. As shown later, he is clearly mistaken on this 
point, but concede for the moment that he is right . * 

Dr. Gulick frankly allows that the adult Japanese, when he arrives here, is an un- 
desirable American citizen, and that even the American-bom Japanese, under exist- 
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ing conditions, is not likely to make a good citizen. His figures prove that^^he Jap- 
anese Government is steadily violating the spirit of the "gentlemen's agreement/' 
under which the Japanese were to be kept out; and yet he recommends urgently that 
we formally reco^ze the Japanese as eligible to citizenship and encours^e them to 
come in by esitablishing an annual Japanese immigration quota. , ' 

Dr. Gulick claims American citizenshij), but I am at a loss to imderstfind his reason- 
ing. It would seem to me, under such circumstances, since the Japai^e make poor 
citizens and the Japanese Government is deliberatelv violating the intent of the agree- 
ment, a staunch American citizen would urge our (jovemment to cancel at once the 
** gentlemen's agreement," to stop the importation of "picture bride^," to bar further 
Japanese inmiigration, and to encourage the individual States to p^s alien land laws. 

In other words, the first care of an American citizen would naturally be for the pro- 
tection of American institutions and the American franchise, rather than solicitude 
to meet the demands, inconsistent and probably harmful to us, of a foreign nation, 
however friendly we might be with that nation. 

THE PLAN INCREASES JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 

It has been suggested already that the bad faith of Japan in shipping to us each 
year 10,000 or more Japanese in violation of the letter and spirit of the gentlemen's 
agreement is not a good reason for formal recognition by us of the Japanese as immi- 
l^rants and citizens, even if thereby we receive annually a smaller influx legally than 
18 now forced on us iUe^lly. While Dr. Gulick claims the admissions will be smaller, 
the facts contradict him. He has published tables showing the highest allotment 
to Japan annually under the percentage plan as 5,800. But this estimate is for 1918 
and preceding vears based on the assumption that the plan had been put into effect 
in 1910. He oners no figures for the future in which we are really concerned, so far 
as I have read, except in an article published in the New York Independent in May, 
1919, wherein he declares that the Japanese immigration under this plan in 1935 will 
not exceed 5,400. 

I have carried Dr. Gulick's tables beyond 1918, where he stops them, and far into 
the future — 200 years — which is short enough time to consider in the life of a ^eat 
nation like this. The details of those tables will be reserved for another article. 
This summary will suffice for present purposes. 

If the Gulick plan were in force on July 1, 1919, and no immigrants were admitted 
in excess of the *' allotment" to each race, the Japanese immigration for each of the 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921 would be cut down to 2,500. In 1922 it would be 7,500— 
the census for 1920 being then available with the record of native-bom. In 1923 or 
1924 the allotment would be increased by 10 per cent of the number of present resi- 
dents who would have become naturalizea, say less than 25 per cent, 50,000; and each 
year thereafter it would be increased by 10 per cent of the number of those immi- 
grants coming in five years before who had become citizens. 

The annual immigration in either 1923 or 1924 would therefore jump to a figure in 
excess of 12,500, and would steadily increase thereafter, reaching 16,000 in 1933 and 
23,000 in 1943. 

INCREASE IN JAPANESE POPULATION. 

The increase in total Japanese population is, however, the important and the 
alarming feature. At present the records in California show a net annual increase of 
Japanese population, due to excess of births over deaths, of between 3i and 4 per cent. 
Assuming that this increase will be only 2 per cent in the future, and that the total 
Japanese population in 1923 will be 300,000 (the present population is estimated at 
250,000), the population including immigration would double in less than 20 years. 
In 1943 it would be 875,000. 

At the same rate in 40 years from 1923 the Japanese population of the United States 
under operation of the Gulick plan would be, in roimd figures 2,000,000; in 80 years, 
10,000,000; in 140 years, 100,000,000. 

Long before then the white race would have succumbed in the economic competi- 
tion and the world's glorious Republic would have become a Province of Japan. 

Results under the gentlemen's agreement as now operated by Japan will be slower 
of attainment but equally certain in the end. 

ALL ASIATICS ELIGIBLE. 

The bill makes all Asiatics on admission to the United States eligible for citizen- 
ship . The effect of this in the Territory of Hawaii would be to create at once a citizenry 
of Japanese almost equal in number to the voters of all other races combined and four 
times as numerous as those of the Caucasian 'or any other race. 

S. Doc. 55, 67-1 8 Digitized by GoOglC 
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These Japanese would manage Hawaii— not as a Territory of the United States but 
as a Prciyince of Japan. The testimony offered on this score in these articles is con- 
vincing. ' , 

Another' effect of this pro^dsion would be to permit the newly made citizens in 
Hiwaii to borne to the mainland and swell the number of their race in California. 
Tney would ^ome, as they are eager to settle in California because of its superior 
advantages iK many ways. They could come many thousands strong and still leave 
enough of their race in fiawaii to control it. They are not supposed to come to the 
mainland now inder the "gentlemen's agreement." 

There are maiiy. Asiatics who are leas desirable ag citizens and immigrwits than the 
Japanese. Our oWections to the Japanese are based on grounds which are in a measure 
creditable to them'; but certain other Asiatics, while not offering the danger in eco- 
nomic competition which we find in the Japanese, are objectionable on other grounds — 
sanitary, physical, and mental. 

THE STUDENT PROVISION. 

The student provision permits any number of ''students" to come in, and no pro- 
vision is made as to their occupation while here or as to their return. Under this 
provision many thousands of Japanese could come into the United States, attend 
school for a few months, and then distribute themselves through the country as 
laborers. This is so patent that it seems strange it should have escaped the attention 
of the framers of the bill. 

AN ASYLUM FOR THE PERSECUTED. 

Again, it- is proposed that any alien claiming religious pereecution in his own coun- 
try, either in overt act or through law or regulation, shall be admitted into this coun- 
try on application and become at once eligible for citizenship. 

This country can not longer afford to serve as an asylum for everyone claiming per- 
secution elsewhere, however unfitted he may be for American citizenship, if we are 
to maintain a standard of citizenship which will insure the perpetuity of the Nation. 

Under the provision named we would have to admit without question every Russian 
Jew, every Armenian, and every Christian Asiatic who might be persecuted in his 
own country. There would be in all of these classes individuals who would make 
desirable citizens, but it would be unwise to pledge ourselves to admit everyone who 
applied. 

It can not be doubted that the responsible heads of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ of America, and nearly all — ^possibly all — of the 1,000 national committee- 
men who stood sponsors for the *'new oriental policy" and the percentage plan for 
restriction of immigration put forth in the name of the League of Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation had no knowledge of the facts given to the public in these articles 
and no conception of the results which may be feared from any encouragement of 
Asiatic immigration. 

SUGGESTED SAPEGUARDS. 

Consideration of the facts presented in these articles naturally suggested the follow- 
ing as points worthy at least of careful thought on the part of Uncle Sam in connection 
with the immigration problem: 

Why not decide now and for all time that our immigration policy, our naturalization 
policy, and all our national policies shall be based, not on what someone else desires 
or demands, but on what is best for the comfort and happiness of the loyal American 
citizen, for the maintenance of the American home, and for the preservation of the 
American Nation? 

If it be wise to restrict immigration, and our experience indicates that it is wise 
to do so, why not decide on the number we care to admit each year, and select them 
from the most desirable who present themselves, regardless of the number of their 
respective races who are already here? Let each applicant be judged on individual 
merit. 

So far as the Japanese are concerned, since the facts conclusively demonstrate 
that their continued immigration threaten our labor, our industries, our economic 
life, and eventually our existence as a nation, why he?itate to adopt at once the only 
remedial measures which can save us. These remedies, as originally suggested by 
me. are: 

First. Cancellation of the "gentlemen's agreement." 

Second. Exclusion of "picture brides." 
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Third. Absolute exclusion of Japanese as immigrants, as other Asiatics are ex- 
cluded. 

Fourth. Confirmation and lei?alization of the principle that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from American citizenship. 

Fifth. Amendment of section 1 of Article XIV of the Federal Constitution so as to 
provide that no child born in the United States of foreign parents shall be eligible to 
American citizenship unless both parents are eligible to such citizenship. 

OUR INTERESTS OR JAPAN'S? 

Against these suggestions there will be raided at once the objection that all or any 
part of the measures proposed will hurt Japan's prid€, and must not be attempted. 
There does not occur to me any other objecdon Hunt might be offered. 

They should not hurt Japan's pride, for they are based on economic and not on 
racial grounds. They are in effect the same measures which she enforces against the 
Chinese and Koreans, who are, too, of the yellow race, and for jweci^ely similar reasons. 
They are measures enforced against Japan by Canada and Australia, notwithstanding 
that Great Britain is Japan's ally. And the Paris conference declined to consider 
Japan's demand for recognition of the question under the head of "Racial diEcrimi- 
nation," because Australia most vigorously protested, and because Japan's claim was 
inconsistent and untenable. 

And if, notwithstanding all this, Japan shall insist that her pride will be hurt if we 
protect ourselves in the manner indicated, and that we must not do it, then it would 
seem to be up to the American Nation to say, very politely, that, much as it pains 
us to run counter to the susceptibilities of our good friends in Japan, our first care 
must be for the perpetuity of American institutions, and the freedom and happiness 
of oTTr people, as the first consideration of Japan must be for her own people and their 
ideals. 

Article IV. Our Japanese Problem. 

THE "gentlemen's AGREEMENT" AND THE PERCENTAGE RESTRICTION PLAN — GROSS 
VIOLATIONS OP THE AGREEMENT — THE PROPOSED PLAN WILL LARGELY INCREASE 
THE PRESENT ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION — EITHER PLAN IN TIME WILL MAKE A JAPANESE 
PROVINCE OP THIS COUNTRY — A MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, July 29, 1919.] 

The Saturday Evening Post is the first American magazine of large circulation 
published in an Atlantic environment to give a fair, intelligent, statesmanlike, and 
American presentation of the vexed subject of Japanese immigration. 

This is done in a lengthy article by Herbert Quick under the title "Seventeen 
Year People," published in the issue of June 28th, and devoted to a consideration 
of the undesirable, damaging, and locust-like elements which descend upon American 
citizenship through the open immigration gates, and from which we must be pro- 
tected if American institutions are to be preserved. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

Mr. Quick puts the matter fairly when he says in effect that this is our country 
and we are under no obligations to admit any foreigner; that we should tactfully 
but firmly let the world know that we claim the right to exclude anyone we wish 
to exclude; that the life of this democracy depends upon the sort of immigrants 
admitted; that the discussion of the Japanese immigration problems should be ehcour- 
%ged and not frowned upon; that there is nothing discreditable to- the Japanese in 
our attitude on this question; that we will not admit them because they do not and 
can j not assimilate, and because, in economic competition, they drive our people 
to the wall; that we will not admit immigration freely under such conditions from 
any country, no matter what the consideration offered or the consequences involved; 
ani that we have the right to make such a decision and the power to enforce it. 

WHY WE SHOULD NOT ADMIT JAPANESE. 

He says: ''We have become unfitted for competition with such a race as the Japan- 
ese. It' is because they know their superiority to us in industrial competition that 
they desire to come, such of them as do so desire. 

Jhey come to under live us and drive us to the wall unless we adjust ourselves 
to their competition. They can j)ay more for land than an American can pay, and 

I)ro8per at the higher prices; and this means that they have the power^ establish a 
ower scale of actual wages. ' ' oigi^i^^^ by GoOglc 
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NEVER AGAIN. 

And again he says: "One of our most insoluble troubles as a Nation rises from 
the existence among us of a colored race; and, make no mistake, we shall never allow 
another similar problem to grow up among us." 

MAY THE F4A8T SEE THE LIGHT. 

The principles outlined by the Saturday Evening Post author are precisely the 
principles for which the Pacific coast has contended for many years; they are the 
principles for which California contended when she attempt-ed to protect her little 
girls by compelling grown Japanese youths to attend separate schools, and when 
ahe attempted to protect her agricultural population by passing an alien land law: 
they are the principles which up to this time it has been difficult for a man east of the 
Rockies to appreciate or understand, while he insisted that the Pacific coast attitude 
is simply a manifestation of racial prejudice against a friendly nation. 

AN ECONOMIC ONE. 

The question is an economic rather than a racial one, and where the element of 
race enters as a fact^or there is no question of inferiority involved. It has been suf- 
ficiently demonstrated that the Japanese can not be transformed in the melting pot 
into desirable material for citizenship, as can most Europeans; and that in the attempt 
to so transform him the white people of this Republic must go to the wall. 

ENOUGH REASON. 

That is sufficient reason for refusing to permit the entrance of Japanese; and when 
Japan insists that such refusal is humiliating to her pride she is indulging in diplo- 
matic camouflage in order to win her point. She will follow that policy as long as 
it promises success. 

QUICK MISLED. 

While the author of the Saturday Evening Post article has admirably outlined the 
principles upon which the great problem must be solved for the permanent protec- 
tion of the American Republic, he has been misled in two important matters con- 
cerning existing conditions and the imminence of the danger. 

gentlemen's AGREEMENT AND GUUCK PLAN. 

He says, for instance, concerning the present arrangement, that ** Japan and the 
United States are working under a gentlemen's agreement under which Japanese 
laborers do not come to the United States. It is a gentlemen's agreement, which 
is kept in a gentlemanly manner;" and again that ''Japan keeps her agreement 
faithfully, but she is not satisfied." 

VIOLATES IT. 

The fact is that there could not be more flagrant violation of a gentlemen's agree- 
ment than Japan has been guilty of in this case. 

She boasts that she always keeps her a^eements, and through skillful propaganda 
some Americans have commenced to believe so. Her bad faith is boldly placarded 
on her record in China, in Korea, in Manchuria, in Siberia, in Shantung, where those 
who have had relations with her have experienced it, and where the student and 
investigator may readily read it. In this immigration matter the record, as will be 
shown, is unmistakable. 

MISLED BY GULICK. 

Herbert Quick has been misled again into believing, on the authority of Sidney L. 
Gulick, that the bill proposed by Gulick in the name of the League for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation, restricting immigration to a percentage basis, would per- 
manently " confine oriental immigration to limits of absolute harmlessness," and 
that it would therefore satisfactorily solve the Japanese problem. 

On the contrary, the Gulick plan would insure a greater immigration frorn Japan 
than is now coming to us, and by which in time the Pacific coast, and ultimately 
the Nation, would be submerged. 
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jafan's violation of agreement. 

The gentlemen's agreement provides a (guaranty on Japan's part that she will 
not permit Japanese laborers to cpme to this country. But every -year a number of 
Japanese, guaranteed by Japan under the agreement, are turned back at our entry 
ports by United States customs officials because of indisputable evidence that these 
men are laborers. 

HER EXPLANATION A JOKE. 

Japan's explanation is that it is not practicable for her to avoid being made the 
victim of deception at times by those seeking to come to the United States. 

The statement that the Government of Japan would njot know, or could not readily • 
ascertain, the occupation and intimate personal history of any one of her subjects 
will be hailed as a joke by anyone familiar with the Oerman-like intelligence system 
maintained by that Government. 

12,000 COMING. 

Japan sent us laat year over 10,000 immigrants. This year these will be 12,000, 
according to Dr. Gulick. Each immigrant comes' bearing Japan's passport and her 
word as a gentleman that the newcomer is not a laborer. 

Most of them will be found at^ labor, skilled suid unskilled, within a few weeks 
after they step ashore. 

Japan may class them as dilettanti for passp<»t purposes, but they are laborers 
in fact or intent before they start, because of th^ chance of earning here from five to 
ten times what they can m Japan. Our officials admit them presumably because 
there is no evidence to disprove Japan's assurance. 

50,000 ''nonlaborers." 

Since Japan passed her word as a gentleman in this matter in 1907 there have set- 
tled in Cahforma alone about 50,000 Japanese, duly certified as nonlaborers. 

The number is ascertained by comparing California's Japanese population in 1907 
and 1918, and making allowance for tne recorded births and deaths m that interval . 

It is comparatively easy for any investigator to satisfy himself that most of these 
immigrants secured places at once as laborers, and, with exception of those who grad- 
uated into bosses, have been laborers since. 

Of those who did not labor the greater part went into gainful occupations that, 
directly or indirectly, displaced white residents and American citizens. 

PICTURB BRIDES. 

In less than five years past Japan has sent over 20,323 ''picture brides," of which 
nimiber all but 6,864 came to the mainland. Most of these picture brides are laborers, 
doing a man's work in field or shop, and incidentally baring children, frequently 
at the rate of one per yeiar. 

ALL VIOLATIONS. 

Every Japanese who came to this country since the date of the agreement in 1907, 
and who has earned his livelihood by labor since, scores a violation of the agreement 
and of Japan's word; and anyone familiar with the situation knows that these viola- 
tions are alreadv numbered by the tens of thousands. 

No; Japan's bad faith and Uncle Sam's blind complaisance have made a scrap 
of paper of the gentlemen's agreement. 

If Japan is to be permitted to continue sending these people in at the rate of 12,000 
a year through the immigration office, and unnumbered others across the border, 
let us at Ipast cease to focu ourselves as to what is occurring and who is responsible 
therefor. 

GULICK PLAN WORSE STILL. 

Now, as to the remedy, enticingly offered by Sidney Gulick and his League for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation in his proposed percentage plan for restricting 
immigration. Dr. Gulick explains — and Herbert Quick accepts the explanation— 
that as Japan is faithfully keeping the gentlemen's agreement, the percentage immi- 
gration plan is a desirable thing because the Japanese immigration under it will be 
less than under the present agreement. 
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A PARALLEL. 

Aasuming — for the moment only— that Japanese immigration under the Gulick 
plan would be less, the plea to adopt the plan is a piece of quiet and of course unin- 
tentional humor. The case is parallel "with that of the hiejhway robber who, having 
exacted annual tribute of $10,000 to |12,000 in violation of his word "as a gentleman," 
makes a proposition to his victim that for certain valuable concessions and couflidera- 
tions he will inaus:urate a plan under which he claims the tribute shall be much less, 
though it will really be more in a short while. 

. WILL JAPANIZE US. 

In the present case the consideration demanded is the permanent acceptance of 
rthe Japanese as immigrants and citizens. 

The plan proposed, too, while it is guaranteed to decrease Japanese immigration, 
'3s now sent in violation of the gentlemen's agreenient, will really increase it. 

THE OULICK TABLE OP RESULTS. 

I'he Gulick plan proposes to restrict the immigration from any race in any year to 
a percentage, say 10, of (a) the American-bom •children of that race, according to the 
census of 1920 wh'en the figures are available, and, until then, according to the census 
of 1910; plus (6) the naturalized members of the race according to the last census; 
plus (c) the members naturalized since such census (and the Bureau of Naturalization 
IS instructed to compile and furnish such data annually). 

Tables are offered in support of the contention that the percentage plan would per- 
mit less Japanese immigration than the presient arrangement with Japan. But these 
tables deal only with the past, showing that if the proposed measure had been adopted 
in 1910 the highest annual "allotment" to Japan between 1910 and 1918 would have 
been 5,800, while the average immigration was greater, being 10,000 in 1918. 

In addition, Dr. Gulick in the New York Independent of May 10, 1919, claimed that 
the Japanese immigration under his plan would be 40 per cent less in 1935 than had 
entered the United States in 1917, i. e., 40 per cent less than 8,991, say 5,400. 

Gulick's tables, however, avoid showing results under the plan in future years; 
and no mention is made of the fact that the bill provides for admissions outside the 
** allotment," which would multiple that allotment several fold. 

WHAT WILL REALLY HAPPEN. 

Ijet us assume that the bill will be passed by Congress this year, and see what the 
future would have in store for us. The Japanese allotment for each of the years 1919, 
1920, and 1921 would be, in rough numbers, 2,500, being 10 per cent of the native- 
bom Japanese, according to the census of 1910. 

In 1922 the figures for the census ef 1920 would be available, and based on a native- 
bom population in 1920 of 75,000 (easily demonstrable by statistics and the birth rate), 
the Japanese allotment would jumj) at once to 7,500. 

In 1923 the allotment would receive its first addition from the naturalized element, 
as it would take five years for aliens to receive final papers. If it be assumed that 
50 per cent of the adult Japanese now under the American flag could and would 
qualify for citizenship, this factor would be 100,000, and 10,000 would be added to 
the annual allotment, making it 17,500. 

If it be assumed that only 20 to 25 per cent would qualify, the factor would be 50,000, 
and 5,000 would be added to the allotment, making the total 12,500. Even in this 
case the allotment would be in excess of the high mark of actual immigration for 1918. 
or of that estimated for 1919. 

It ma5r be said in passing, however, that a race demanding American citizenship, 
which fails to qualify at least 50 per cent of those here, after five years' residence, is 
not good material for citizenship; they are here for their profit, and not for our benefit ; 
and if they will not make good citizens, they are undesirable as immigrants and per- 
manent residents. 

"allotment" ONLY A PART OP IMMIGRATION. 

But the allotment is only a small measure of the immigration which must be ad- 
mitted under the provisions of the Gulick bill. Every immigrant who comes in and 
every one now here is entitled to bring, or send for, a wife (and "picture brides" 
ure wives under Japan's procedure) and certain relatives; and "students,** who 
may turn at once to labor, and those who claim to be objects of religious persecution 
must be admitted, without limit or restriction. . 
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So that the ''allotment'* may be only one-half, or one-quarter, or even a smaller 
proportion of the actual inrniigration for the year, and the Japanese immigration in 
1923 might be anywhere between 30,000 and 75,000. 

These misleading tables and statements claiming less immigration under the per- 
centage plan than under the present agreement, have been ^published for two years 
or more past, while the authorized versions of the propose^ bill given put at the same 
time contained the provisions above noted and otiiers. Within the past few weeks, 
under public criticism, modification of some of these provisions has been made, but 
their presence in the original bill sufficiently indicates the intent of the authors 
thereof. 

THE GREAT MENACE — ^N ON ASSIMILATION AND B^H^ATE-. 

The real menace in Japanese immigration is found in three elements. The Japanese 
do not intermarry with the whites and are never .assimilated; they have a birth rate 
greatly in excess of the average in this country; and the white race can not face them 
in economic competition. 

The Japanese birth rate per thousand in Sacramento City and elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia where opportunity for comparison exists is five times as great as that of the 
white population, as shown by State board of health records. 

In Los Angeles County, the most populous county in the State, the Japanese births 
for the month of May, 1919, outside of the incorporated cities, were one-third as many 
as the white births in those districts. ^Los Angeles Times, June 30, 1919.) The 
suburban and county population of Los Angeles County is large. 

In San Joaquin County during the six months ending July 1, 1919, there were 
282 births. Of this number 113 were to native-born American parents, 104 were to 
Japanese, and the remaining 65 to European foreigners. There were 178 white births 
and 245 deaths; and 104 Japanese births and only 17 deaths, i. e., the deaths among 
the whites exceeded the births by 40 per cent; the deaths among the Japanese were 
only one-sixth of the births. (Stockton Record, July 19, 1919.) 

The actual number of Japanese immigrants therefore does not afford an adequate 
idea of the danger that their coming creates for this country. The number, however 
small, concentrates in a few chosen localities, thus making their numbers and their 
racial characteristics tell so that in economic competition they displace the whites. 
As more of their race come in, other localities are selected and the same plaii fol- 
lowed. 

Europeans, even of objectionable peoples, would intermarry and in time be assimi- 
lated, but the Japanese, never. 

It is evident with these racial characteristics and economic advantages, and their 
overwhelming birth rate, it would require only time for a few hundred thousand 
Japanese to displace millions of Americans. Even the handicap of a small naturalized 
population at first would only delay the inevitable result under the percentage im- 
migration plan, while the advocates of that plan insist it would keep the Japanese 
proportion down permanently. 

Make a table showing the "allotments" and birth and population statistics for 20 
years under the percentage plan, for the Japanese and any other race, conceding 
that the Japanese at the start have only one-twentieth as many naturalized citizens 
as the other race, but their birth rate is five times as great. 

In 20 years, the Japanese annual births will equal their annual immigration allot- 
ment, and that 20-to-l proportion, notwithstanding the comparatively small Jap- 
anese allotment, will show each five years a slow decrease as to immigrants, and a 
rapid decrease as to total population. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 26 YEARS. 

Under the Gulick plan the Japanese will steadily gain on any and all races which 
send over immigrants, first, because the allotment factor of their native born under 
the 1920 census will represent a greater proportion of their naturalized citizens than 
will be the case with any other race; and, second, because those who find admission 
will reproduce much more rapidly than the immigrants of any other race. 

To (fcmonstrate mathematically that the percentage plan will materially increase 
even the present Japanese immigration unfairly sent to us under violation of the 
"gentlemen's agreement," I have prepared a table along the lines followed by Dr. 
Gulick, but showing what he does not show — the results of the next 25 years, if Con- 
gress should adopt tiie plan this year. 

That the plan might have every reasonable chance consistent with the facts, to 
make a good showing, the table is based on the foll6wing assumptions: That all pro- 
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visions allowing immigration in excess of the annual "allotment," will be stricken 
from the bill; tiiat only 50,000 Japanese will qualify for citizenship five years hence; 
that of the new immi«*ants coming in each year, two-fifths only will qualify at the 
end of five years* residence; that titie native-born Japanese under the census of 1920 
will number 75,000; that the total Japanese population in the United States in 1923 
will be only 300,000, and that the annual increase in population due to excess of 
births over deaths, will be 2 per cent (the present record in California is nearly 4 per 
cent). 

And this is what the table shows. The total Japanese immigration admitted under 
the allotment for each of the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, will be only 2,600. In 1922 
there will be 7,500; in 1923, 12,600 (7,500 plus 5,100); in 1933, 16,316 (7,500 plus 
8,816); in 1943, 22,987 (7,500 plus 15,487). 

The partial increase of population measured by births less deaths will be, in 1923, 
6,000; m 1933, 9,800; in 1943, 16,100. 

The total annual net increase in population, measured by the last two factors, will 
be 18,600 in 1923 and 39,000 in 1943. 

The total Japanese population of the United States will be — at the end of 1923— 
318,600; at the end of 1933, 542,000; at the end of 1943, 875,000. 

Present conditions justify the prediction that most of this population will be cen- 
tered in the Pacific Coast States, and that one-half to two-thirds will be in Cali- 
fornia. That number of Japanese will go far toward owning those States, economi- 
cally speaking, and Japanese immigration in the years following can take possession 
in turn of the more favored of the remaining States, until all that seem worth while 
to discriminating Japanese taste have been fully colonized. 

LOOKING AHEAD 100 YEARS. 

But let us look still further ahead into the future. Twenty-five years eihould be 
but as a month in the life of a great nation like ours. Under the percentage plan for 
restncting immigration, our Japanese population will have increased nearly three- 
fold in 20 years from 1923. To be exact, the increase is 266 percent, the native-born 
under the 1920 census, a fixed annual amount, contributing 50 per cent, and the 
other 216 per cent being composed of the naturalized element of the annual allotment, 
plus the annual births, and less the deaths — a constantly increasing amount. 

At that same rate in 40 years from 1923, the Japanese population of the United 
States under operation of the Gulick plan would be, in round figures, 2,000,000; in 
80 years, 10,000,000; in 140 years, 100,000,000; in 160 years, 216,000,000. 

Long before then the white race would have succumbed in the economic compe- 
tition and the world^s glorious Republic would have become a Province of Japan. 

The objection will be made to these tables that the ratio of increase used m pre- 
paring them will not be maintained; that if it were, the Japanese population of the 
United States in a few hundred years would run into billions. 

It is undoubtedly true that the ratio used will not permanently maintain. Those 
who have made close study of this subject say that the birth rate of a race decreases 
with higher standards of living and adaptation to western civilization; but the>r also 
say that in a case of the kind under consideration the invading race maintains a 
superior birth rate at least until the invaded race has succumbed through economic 
competition or force of arms. 

In my tables there has been used a ratio which is only one-half of the present ratio 
of natural increase of the Japanese in California. The ratio in Hawaii is about the 
same as in California. That half ratio, augmented by immigration, doubles the 
population in 20 years. In Japan at present the population without immigration 
doubles in about 50 years it is said. 

If the Japanese continue to come into the United States the rate of increase here 
will not drop to the present standard of Japan for many generations in all probability. 

The reasons are that 90 per cent of those admitted here in the past 20 years were 
between 14 and 44 years of age. They were in the vigor of life and, with imported 
*' picture bride," arid with the incentive of citizenship for native-bom children, 
established a high birth rate. The clearly defined policy of Japan in *' peaceful 
penetration" of this country will continue to send over the same class of immigrants 
who will rapidly reproduce and conditions here as to land ownership and control will 
encourage such increase. The continued influx of this vigorous element alone would 
majiitain here a higher birth rate than in Japan, and when the Japanese birth rate 
here drops to the standard in Japan or even lower it will still be far above the average 
wMte birth rate here. 

So that at best all that critics of these figures can hope for is that the final collapse 
of the American Republic under the proposed percentage immigration plan may be 
postponed a generation or two. 
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Results under the gentlemen's agreement as now operated by Japan will be slower 
of attainment but equally certain in the end. 
This is the situation which we face. What is the remedy? 

WE HAVE THREE ALTERNATIVES. 

Herbert Quick has properly sensed the importance of the Japanese problem to the 
American people. But he did not, apparently, have the information which would 
have shown hfia the extreme gravity of the existing situation and the danger that lies 
either in a continuMice of present conditions or in the adoption of the plan proposed 
by the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation. 

Those thmgs are made plain by the facts and figures contained in this article and 
the three preceding ones published last month. 

At present, apparently, there are three alternative courses open to the United 
States in liiis matter. It may either: 

1. Continue the present arrangement and permit Japan to send us a steadv and 
increasing stream of Japanese labor under cover of the gentlemen's agreement, though 
in flagrant violation of its expfress terms; or, 

2. Keplace the gentlemen's agreement by the Gulick League plan for restricting 
immigration upon a percentage basis and incidentally insuring Asiatics admission to 
the country as immigrants and citizens in a guaranteed proportion; or, 

3. Cancel the gentlemen's agreement and pin Canada and Australia in barring 
Japanese and all undesirable Asiatics from citizenship or permanent residence in the 
country as a measure of protection for the white race and American institutions. 

CONSEQUENCE OP THE PRESENT PLAN. 

It has been shown that under the present plan the Japanese population in this coun 
try has multiplied sixfold since 1900, while the Chinese population has decreased over 
one-half; tiiat the Japanese births in California multiplied twentyfold in the past 12 
years; that the Japanese birth rate per thousand in communities in that State is five 
times as great as that of the whites; that in industries and entire communities whites 
have been displaced by Japanese, who by concentration make their nmnbers count; 
that California sees ahead of her the fate of Hawaii, which already is hopelessly 
Japanese; that the Japanese in Hawaii comprise half the total population and more 
than four times that of any other race, and now dominate social and political matters, 
while in a comparatively few years they will rule the territorv by the votes of native- 
bom Japanese who are not Americans but Japanese in sympathies, ideals, and loyalty; 
that what has happened in Hawaii and is steadily progressing in California will be 
brought about inevitably in time in other favored portions of the United States under 
continuance of existing conditions until eventually this country becomes a province 
of Japan. 

CONSEQUENCES UNDER GULICK LEAGE PLANS. 

So far as concerns the second alternative, the Gulick League plan, the facts presented 
show that it promises much but performs little; that under it the tide of Japanese 
immigration coming in in gross violation of the gentlemen's agreement would not be 
lessened but would oe steadily increased; that it formally indorses as desirable immi- 
grants and citizens members of a race which experience has shown can not be assimi- 
lated into our Nation and which in economic competition has driven the white race to 
the wall wherever the two have met; and that any indorsement of the plan by intelli- 
gent and loyal Americans must have been given in ignorance of these facts necessarily. 

THE EXCLUSION PLAN. 

The plain statement of the case should remove either the first or second alternative 
course from further serious consideration by the country. There remains, then, the 
third course — cancellation of the gentlemen's agreement and absolute exclusion for the 
future of Japanese and other undesirable or economically dangerous Asiatics, either 
as immigrants or citizens. 

That course certainly would prevent spread of the evil, so far as spread thereof may 
be legally or justly prevented, and it is obviously, as shown by careful consideration 
of the situation, the only method bv which any adequate remedy may be applied. 

Even that remedy will fail to enect a cure in Hawaii for many generations, if it 
ever can be done, and districts of the Pacific coast must bear for years the burden 
placed upon them by the bad faith of Japan and the blind complaisance of Washington. 
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As Herbert Quick says, this Nation has the right and power to protect itself in this 
way. There are only two arguments that have been or can be offered against it, and 
bom have been gently urged by Dr. Gulick in his campai^ and would have been 
pressed, doubtless, upon the House Committee on Immigration had it, in compliance 
with the request maae, held executive sessions on the subject. 

THE HUBT TO JAPAN'S PRIDE. 

One argument is that such a course would be hurtful to the pride of Japan, a friendly 
nation. 

Japan's pride can be hurt only if it insists on being hurt when she demands and is 
refused an unfair and unjust thing and a thing which she in turn has fairly and justly 
refused to other nations of her own color — to wit, Korea and China. 

And if she does insist on feeUng humiliated, or so declares, shall we be governed in 
our conduct of this nation by the false pride, even of a friendly power, or by the 
unmistakable requirements of our own safety? 

THE MAILED FIST. 

The other argument is that if Japan resents our action in the matter the peace of 
the world may be disturbed, meaning that the United States may have to go to war. 

Is it not about time that the world, and particuhurly the United States, ceased to 
accord to Japan everything she demands, just or unjust, under the threat, sometimes 
veiled and sometimes outspoken, that otherwise she will not play in our back yard 
and may even throw bricks through our exposed windows? 

What kind of Americanism is it that demands or suggests such a humiliating national 
policy whetn we are plainly in the right and when our compliance with demands or 
even accej>tance of existing conditions spells certain danger and possible disaster to 
tiie American home and American institutions? 

Herbert Quick says, referring to the countries of Asia, "We simply will not admit 
immigration from those countries freely, no matter what the consequences." 

To which might be added: *'If there be any American who, after careful consider- 
ation of the facts as now offered to the public, favors yielding to the desmands or 
desires of Japan, whether presented formally through her own representatives or in 
a roundabout way through some of our misguided or misinformed citizens, let him 
stand up and be counted." 

The situation calls for action — ^action deliberate and tactful, so far as tact does not 
mean delay or diversion from the main purpose — ^but, above all, action prompt and 
decisive. 

Japanese or Americans? 

which shall rule and occupy the unffed states in years to come? — ^a com- 
pendium of facts already published. 

Under the title of " Indisputable facts and figures proving California will become 
Japanized unless yellow peril stamped out," the December number of the Grizzly 
Bear^ official organ of the Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Grolden West, 
publishes the following article by V. S. McClatchy^ publisher of the Bee: 

Position and privilege carry with them obligation and responsibility. We, who 
were born under the sunny skies of California, who feel and profess a love for the 
glorious State, certainly owe her support and protection in her hour of need and 
danger. 

The Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden West, who have sought through 
their o^nization to make public profession of the love and fealty that is in them can 
not strive in a better cause than in safeguarding the State's future freedom from 
foreign enslavement and in insuring to their children and to their children's children 
the enjoyment of California's hills and valleys in the glorious years to come. 

And when the same danger that threatens the State threatens equally, in time, the 
the entire Nation, then is their duty as Californians reinforced by their greater duty 
as Americans to meet and overcome the impending peril. 

The State and the Nation are faced now by such a danger. It has already developed 
within our State and, unless opposed and conquered, will destroy the State for white 
occupation within a comparatively short time and then rapidly extend until other 
States and all States eventually succumb. 
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NOT A MATTER OP OPINION. 

Even under existing conditions it will be a matter of a few generations only before 
the Japanese will have so increased in this State that, with the advantages possessed 
by them in economic competition, they will have successfully ousted the white races 
from desirable industries and from all desirable localities, as has been done already 
in a few locations. The result will be hastened if legislation now urged in Congress 
shall be passed. 

■ This is not simply the expression of an individual opinion, open to criticism and 
possessing no weight in the face of opposing opinion ; it is the statement of an incontro- 
vertible fact, mathematically demonstrated by acknowledged conditions and by 
statistics which have not yet been contradicted or met, though they were first pre- 
sented by me in opposition to the proposed bill of Sidney L. Gulick before the Con- 
gressional House Immip;ration Committee in June of this year. 

It is a source of gratification, therefore, to know that the native sons and native 
daughters have risen already to the occasion and launched in Los Angeles an organiza- 
tion — the Los Angeles County Anti-Asiatic Association — ^in favor of Asiatic exclusion, 
and that individual parlors of these orders throughout the State have adopted ringing 
resolutions asking their congressional Representatives to commence remedial measures. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

The brotherhood of man and the golden rule are appealed to by those who would 
inundate us gradually with the yellow tide from Japan; but neither principle calls for 
the surrender by the white race of their favored land to a yellow race which covets it 
because it offers advantages superior to thoee which can be found eleewhere. Remem- 
ber, always, that this problem in its final analysis is simply, "Shall this country of 
ours be held for our white descendants, or shall it be turned over to the Japanese, that 
they may rule those descendants as they rule in Korea to-day?" 

Remember, again, that there is involved in the subject no question as to racial 
equality, no reflection upon the Japanese. In fact, our stand upon this matter in- 
cludes a frank admission that the Japanese are so much our superiors in certain admira- 
ble qualities, such as economy, industry, and discipline, that, coupled with their 
lower standards of living, they would drive the white race to the wall in open economic 
competition, and that this disaster will ine^'itably follow if the Japanese are admitted 
to the country, or to certata portions thereof, in sufficient numbers to make their 
economic advantages count. 

JAPAN MAKES PRECEDENT. 

And remember, too, that the right which we claim of protecting our people and our 
institutions against the importation of cheap labor with lower standards of living is pre- 
cise! y the right claimed and exercised by Japan herself, notwithstanding her vociferous 
protestations against our attitude and her demand for *' racial equality," as a basis for 
free admission for her immigrants to the United States, Canada, and Australia; that 
under Imperial Ordinance No. 352, Japan does not admit, and never has admitted, 
the cheap labor of Korea and China, notwithstanding it is also yellow in color, and says 
publicly that she excludes these people because their lower standards of living would 
make their competition unfair to the Japanese. 

It is assumed that no one will ouestion the propriety of the principles outlined 
above, provided the facts are as represented. It remains only to present those facts. 
Incidentally, it should be said that in the space of a magazine article the matter can 
be presented in outline only, and those who desire fuller explanations and details 
and the statistics are referred to statements made by me before the House Immigra- 
tion Committee, September 25, and before the Senate Immigration Committee, 
October 10, of this year, and now in print; or to my published articles which have 
since been issued in booklet form. 

"the gentlemen's agreement." 

The established policy of the United States is against Asiatic immigration, because 
the lower standards of living of these immigrants and their possible number would 
seriously endanger the happiness and prosperity of our people, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions. The Chinese are kept out under the exclusion act. Japan was 
touched in her pride, or said she was, by having her laborers excluded by law, and 
offered to exclude them voluntarily iif she was not placed in the same category with 
China. Hence the "gentlemen's agreement," which has been in operation since 
1907, and under which Japan, it was understood, would restrict immigration of Jap- 
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anese to this country as immigration of Chinese was restricted by law. The declared 
object of the agreement was to prevent Japanese laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
comijQg into continental United States. No Japanese, unless bom under the American 
flag in Hawaii, and therefore a citizen, may enter any port of continental United 
States unless he carries Jaijan's passport, which is in effect Japan's word as a "gentle- 
man " that the immigrant is not a laborer, and does not come to labor. 

The agreement has been grossly violated by Japan. It is only necessary to say that 
the Japanese population of the United States since 1900 has increased sixfold, while 
the Chinese population has decreased over one-half; and Japan was to have secured 
under the agreement results as to the Japanese similar to those secured as to the 
Chinese by the exdusion act. 

So that, even if the agreement had been kept in good faith, it has failed entirely to 
accomplish the clearly declared purpose for which it was entered into, and should 
therefore be abrogated. As a matter of fact, it could have accomplished that purpoee 
had Japan acted up to its letter and its spirit. Under that agreement as now operating: 
it would require only a few generations to make of California an economic principality 
of Japan, and drive Califomians to other States, where, in time, they would have to 
succumb to the ever-increasing yellow tide from Japan. 

MANY JAPANESE COMING. 

From 10,000 to 12,000 Japanese immigrants are coming in each year under this 
agreement; and most of them are at labor within a few weeks after their arrival, while 
others go into gainful occupations which displace whites. 

The Japanese population of California by immigration has increased about 50,000 
since 1907, when the agreement was made, and most of these immigrants are laborers. 
Each laborer forms a separate violation of the "gentlemen's agreement." 

"Picture brides" have been imported at the rate of over 4,000 a year for the past 
five years, most of them being laborers and performing the work of men in field or 
shop, in addition to bearing children, at the rate usually of one a year. In 1918 the 
total Japanese immigration was 10,168, of which over one-half, 5,347, were females. 
In 1900 in the United States there were 25 male Japanese to 1 female. In 1910 there 
were 7 males to 1 female. At present it is estimated that the proportion is about 
3tol. 

'^PICTURE brides" AS LABORERS. 

The '* picture bride," when she is a laborer, is a direct violation of the ''gentlemen's 
agreement." tAs a mother, she is a cunning subterfuge for evading the intent of the 
agreement and increasing the Japanese population oi the United States!) Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Japanese females are outnumbered by the males in this- 
country about 3 to 1, while among the white races the sexes are about equal in 
number, the biirth rate per thousand among the Japanese in Sacramento and other- 
cities in California is five times as great as among the white population. 

In the 10 years following the adoption of the agreement Japanese births in this^ 
State multiplied twentyfold. Last year they numbered 4,365. The Chinese birth* 
in California are less than one-tenth of the Japanese, and their death rate is twice as 
large as the birth rate. The Japanese birth rate is between four and five times as 
great as their death rate. 

MANY JAPANESE ARE NATIVES. 

There are in California about 25,000 Japanese native sons and daughters, each one 
claiming the right to hold land through a guardian, and many of them utilized for that 
purpose. 

Los Angeles is the most populous county in the State, and in that county in May, 
1919, outside of incorporated cities, the number of Japanese births was one-third of 
the aggregate births among all white races, as noted in the Los Angeles Times of June 
30 1919. 

In Sacramento County, outeade of Sacramento city, in 1918 the Japanese births ex- 
ceeded the white births. The 1910 census showed eight times as many whites as 
Japanese in that district. 

WHAT JAPANESE PRESS URGES. 

Since my articles have called attention to thsee matters there has been continuous 
conmient in the Japanese newspapers of the State. One of them published in San 
Francisco urged the Japanese to import as many "picture brides" and secure as much 
California land as possible before restrictive measures are adopted by the State or 
the Nation. 
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INCREASE OF JAPANESE UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS. 

The official figures presented above will prepare the reader to consider seriously and 
to credit the astounding statement that tables carefijly comijiled show that under 
existing conditions the Japanese population of this country will increase so rapidly 
that in a few generations they will drive the whites out of California, and in much 
less than 200 years can annex the United States as a principality of Japan, the Ameri- 
cans and their descendants outniunbered, driven to the wall through economic com- 
petition, and Koreanized. 

GULICK PLAN MEANS GREAT INFLUX. 

Under the Gulick plan, as urged upon Congress, the Japanese immigration would be 
increased in a few years beyond the present figures. Careful tables of increase of 
Japanese population in the United States under that plan, and assuming that the 
excess of births over deaths will be only one-half of that now shown, place the total in 
1923 at 318,600; in 1933 at 543,000; in 1943 at 875,000; in 1963 at 2,000,000; in 2003 at 
10,000,000; in 2063 at 100,000,000. 

Examination of results secured by Japanese colonization in Hawaii and California 
will convince anyone that long before the last date named the whites would have 
^^een driven to the wall either by economic competition or by force of arms, and that 
the world's glorious Republic would have become an appendage of Japan. Under 
operation of the ** gentlemen's agreement," as now working, the result would be 
equally certain, but it might take a little longer. 

A year ago this statement would have been laughed at. Remember, today, that the 
facts and figures upon which it is based have been before the American public and be- 
fore the House Committee on Immigration since June of this year and neither Sidney 
L. Gulick nor any other champion of the Japanese, or of the policy of opening our ports 
to them, has attempted to disprove their correctness. 

A NONASSIMILABLE RACE. 

The numbers of the Japanese and the manner in which they will inevitably increase 
in this country form but one factor, however, in the menace which they offer. 

They do nMassimilate. The melting pot does not affect them as it does in time the 
most refract^^of the European races. They remain always Japanese. They main- 
tain their raSP purity more jealously than any other race which comes to our shores. 
They preserve their ideals, their customs, their language, their loyalty to Japan, even 
when born here, partly because Japan never ceases to hold them as Japanese citizens, 
and partly because they are taught in Japanese schools by Japanese teachers who 
frequently speak no English, ana have no sympathy with American ideals. It is a 
dangerous experiment to attempt to make good American citizens of such material. 

ILLUSTRATED IN HAWAII. 

The nature of this problem is well illustrated in Hawaii. Concerning the lesson 
taught there, Sidney L. Gulick himself declared in 1914, in his pamphlet *' Hawaii's 
American-Japanese problem " : 

' * If , as Asiatics, they maintain their traditional conceptions of God, nature, and man; 
of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child; of ruler and ruled; of 
the State and the individual, the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible." 

The standards of living of the Japanese are much lower than ours. Unless we are 
willing to work 12, 15, or 18 hours a day, to forego recreati(tn and pleasure, and the 
comforts of American homes, and to have our women slave in the fields, and inci- 
dentally bear a child a year, then it is hopeless for us to attempt economic competition 
with the Japanese. In such a competition in this country tne white race, even the 
industrious, hard-working immigrants from Europe, must inevitably go to the wall. 

CONCENTRATE THEIR NUMBERS. 

The Japanese do not distribute themselves throughout the country so as to make a 
weak solution of Japanese in a great reservoir of Americans. They concentrate their 
numbers in those localities and industries where most profit can be secured with 
least effort and least discomfort, and have a cooperation which is more effective than 
that shown by any American labor union. In this State, for instance, there are, say, 
100,000 Japanese in a total population of 3,600,000, but three-quarters of that 100,000 
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are found in 7 of our 58 counties, and concentrated g^ierally in a few &vored localities 
in those counties. 

Under such policy, and with their economic advantages and the assiBtance received 
from their Government through banks and commissions, it is comparatively easy to 
conquer one district, drive the whites therefrom, and let newcomers concentrate in 
other localities. So, in time, the favored spots of the State must succumb— and, 
unless the remedy is applied, the favored spots of other States. 

THREE ELEMENTS OF MENACE. 

Here are before us, then, the three elements which make Japanese immigration 
such a grave danger to the country: 

First. Thev do not, and perhaps never will, assimilate. 

Second. They have a birth rate so much greater than the whites that time only 
would be necessary for them to outnumber the whites in communitieB to which they 
are admitted. 

Third. Their low standards of living, cooperation, and thrift give them advantages 
in economic competition against which it is hopeless for whites to compete. 

HAW AH CONTROLLED BY JAPANESE. 

Let us glance, now, at what the Japanese, because of the factors named, have 
alreadv accomplished under the American flag. A brief outline of the facts, coupled 
with the undisputed figures as to the rate at which their numbers will increase under 
existing conditions, furnishes conclusive reply to those who insist that the dangrer is 
a fancied and not a real one, and that we can afford to wait until it matures further. 

Hawaii is under the American flag, but it has been practically conquered by the 
Japanese. Half the entire population of the Territory is now Japanese, and they 
number foiu* times as many as those of any other race. They boast in their news- 
papers that by the votes of native-bom Japanese they will hold the balance of power 
as oetween Republicans and Democrats before 1933, and it is Equally certain that 
within a generation they will outvote a combination of all other races in the Territory'. 
Their influence is already so g^i^at, in advance of the actual voting strength, that they 
defeated a bill before the Territorial legislature in June of this year which would have 
forced teachers in Japanese and other foreign-language schools to know enough of the 
English language and American civics and history to teach the young American 
citizens some of their duties and obligations. The Japanese teachers do not fulfill 
these requirements. 

The Japanese naturally control a number of industries in Hawaii, in which white 
or native labor was formerly employed. 

CALIFORNIA FOLLOWING HAW AH. 

What has already happened in Hawaii is now in progress in California. Look at 
Florin and Walnut Grove, in Sacramento County, and various communities in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, where the white population has already been 
displaced. Look at the orchard districts now largely dominated by Japanese, at 
blocks of thousands of acres now being colonized by them; note their increased owner- 
ship of land tJhrough dummy corporations and native-bom Japanese under guardians; 
see their increased control of the rice fields; consider the Imperial Valley; recall en- 
tire districts in the fine residence portion of San Francisco and other cities from which 
the whites have been driven. Will we heed the lesson? 

In Oregon a large tract of 11,000 acres has just been purchased by Japanese, on 
which these people w^ll concentrate for growth of garden truck, largely potatoes. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 

In Seattle, 47 per cent of all hotels and lodging houses, including the big, preten- 
tious hotels, are owned by the Japanese, and a corresponding number of restaurants, 
garages, commission houses, and small business enterprises. 

In the Hood River apple district of Oregon they have already secured control of a 
large percentage of the orchards. In Colorado they own practically the Rocky Ford 
melon business, with control of 85 per cent of the district and the crop. 

It should be apparent to the intelligent investigator that what has already happened 
in Hawaii is now taking place in CaUfomia; that unless drastic remedies are at once 
applied existing conditions will in a comparatively short time produce here such 
results as are noted there; that other favored sections of the Pacific Coast States will 
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suffer in turn; and gradually, as the incoming yellow tide increases, first the most 
favored districts of other States must succumb, and ultimately all desirable portions 
of all States. 

The problem, therefore, is not a California problem, or even a Pacific coast problem, 
but a national problem. Adequate relief can come only from the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has, unwittingly, imposed the burden upon us and blindly permitted 
it to grow. 

PROPAGANDA FOR INCREASE OF THE EVIL. 

As proof of the necessity for immediate action and continued vigilance in the 
matter, it should be remembered that for over five years Japan conducted a wonder- 
ful propaganda in the United States, through Sidney L. Grulick, for the purpose of 
securing admission of all Asiatics to this country as immigrants and citizens on the 
same plane as Europeans, and taking away from the States any authority in handling 
matters in connection with the rights of aliens. 

Gulick secured indorsement of that policy from the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the most powerful church federation in the country, comprising 
over 100,000 churches and 17,000,000 members, and was employed by the council 
under salary while he conducted his propaganda. 

He organized, a year or more ago, tne Lea^e for Constructive Immigration Legisla- 
tion, for the ostensible purpose of protecting American citizenship by restricting 
undesirable immigration, and secured the names of nearly 1,000 promment Americans 
in the various States of the Union as sponsors for the league. He formulated a bill 
which he presented in the name of the league to the House Committee on Immigration 
in June of this year, which bill proposed to safeguard immigration by limiting it to a 
percentage of those various races who now claim, or may hereafter claim, American 
citizenship. 

HOW SCHEME WOULD WORK. 

Incidentally, however, that bill was a framework in which reposed his main objec- 
tive— *throwing open our ports to the admission of Asiatics as immigrants and citizens. 
As before stated, the bill would permit the admission of more Japanese than now come 
in under the violations of the gentlemen's agreement.'* And under its provisions, 
too, we could not admit one Belgian, Spaniard, or Portuguese unless we admitted 
from 100 to 600 Germans; nor 1 Chinaman unless we admitted 10 Japanese. 

It is gratifying to know that most of Gulick's committee of 1,000, on learning the 
facts, have repudiated the league; and Hiat his measure is dead in Congress because 
he could not make reply to those facts, a few of which are herein quoted. 

But Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, has introduced in the Senate, and had referred 
to the Senate Committee of Immigration, a similar bill, which, while it does not admit 
Asiatics to citizenship, would enormously increase the number of Japanese who could 
come in as immigrants, not only above l5ie number now coming, but even above the 
number which could come under the Gulick plan. 

THE OBVIOUS REMEDIES. 

Through lack of understanding of the subject, and the impression that the Cali- 
fomians are influenced in this matter simply by race prejudice, Congress and the 
East have been disinclined in years past to consider the menace of Japanese immigra- 
tion seriously. Shantung and Siberia have given these doubters cause for thought as 
to Japan, and they are now in a receptive mood. It is the psycholc^cal moment for 
spreading the light of facts throughout the Nation, and creating a mental impression 
which will stand against Japanese propaganda in the future, and afford substantial 
basis for remedial action by Confess. 

It is through the weak complaissuice and the blindness of our Federal Government, 
and the bad faith of Japan, that the burden has been placed upon us. It is only- 
through Federal action that adequate remedies can be applied. And concerted effort 
should be made to secure remedial legislation before the menace has become too 
deeply intrenched. The remedies which I have suggested are: 

first. Cancellation of the "gentlemen's agreement." 

Second. Exclusion of "picture brides." 

Third. Absolute exclusion of Japanese, with other Asiatics, as immigrants. 

Fourth. Confirmation and legalization of the principle that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from citizenship. 

Fifth. Amendment of section 1 of Article XIV of the Federal Constitution, provid- 
ing that no child bom in the United States of foreign parents shall be eligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship unless both parents are eligible to such citizenship. 
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TIME TO FIGHT "PEACEFUL PENETRATION." 

The facts properly marshaled and considered in their relation to each other furnish 
striking evidence of the undoubted policy of Japan to secure, by "peaceful penetra- 
tion," a place in this favored land for an unlinuted number of her people, and ulti- 
mately to obtain through them absolute control of the coimtry. In this matter eco- 
nomic conquest would be quite as effective as conquest by force of arms. 

The facts, too, show that we have to deal with a cunning, persistent, and implacable 
antagonist, much our superior in adroitness and in the use of diplomatic subterfuges; 
and that the Nation can not be saved without the creation of a public sentiment 
which will put backbone into the Federal administration, which in the past has 
permitted Japan to cajole and bluff it on any and all issues. 

Japan and her friends have intimated that there will be a serious break, and possi- 
bly war, between the two nations if we insist on protecting our people and the future 
of the Republic by any such restrictive measures as are herein suggested — ^the only 
ones which will prove effective. That has ever been the insidious suggestion from 
Japan, supplementing her plea that the pride of her people must be respected. 

IF JAPAN FAIR, NO WAR. 

If Japan is fair in this matter, there will be no war, for our position is not only just 
and similar to that pf Japan in Asia, but is necessary for our future welfare. If Japan 
insists on being unreasonable, is it not about time that Americans should demand 
that the Federal administration govern this country for the benefit, present and 
future, of Americans, and not in accordance with the request or threat of a foreign 
nation? 

Our present problem has been created by our weak yielding to such demands, or 
threats, in the past. Japan does not attempt such tactics with Canada or Australia, 
which rigorously exclude Japanese under the same laws as govern the immigration 
into those countries of other Asiatics. 

This is our country. It rests with us to say whether we shall share it with the 
yellow races or not. It is time that we spoke in immistakable terms to the world on 
this subject, and that we back up our announced policy in anyway necessary for its 
maintenance. 

EXHIBIT 17. 

Exhibit 17: Conditions in Hawaii, report Survey Commission, National Depart- 
ment Education, Bulletin No. 16, 1920. 



EXHIBIT 18. 

FEDERAL CENSUS MISSES JAPANESE POPULATION IN STATE BY ABOUT 30,000. 
[From the Sacramento Bee, June 23, 1921.] 

Washington, June 28. 

California's Japanese population in 1920 was 71,952, as against 41,356 in 1910. 
This is according to census figures made public to-day. 

The State also contained 38,763 Negroes, 17,360 Indians, 28,812 Chinese, and 5,263 
other races in that year, in addition to its 3,264,711 white. 

During the preceding decade the white population increased 44.5 per cent, the 
Negro population '79.1. The foreign-bom white population dropped from 21.8 per 
cent of the total 1910 to 19.9 per cent in 1920, while during the decade the ratio of 
males to females changed from 125.5 to 100 in 1910 to 112.4 to 100 in 1920. 

FIGURES INACCURATE. 

The above figures on Japanese population are inaccurate. The conditions under 
which the Japanese population, as well as the white, were enumerated admitted of 
many inaccuracies, and particularly in the case of the Japanese, who were anxious 
to conceal their real numbers, the method employed made it quite probable that a 
large number of them would not be counted. 

One of the proofs of the inaccuracy of the 1920 census is found in the fact that the 
Japanese census of 1920 taken by tne Japanese associations under the order of the 
Imperial Japanese Government^ — and which they admitted was incomplete because 
of the difficulty experienced by them in securing full returns to their blanks- 
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reported 78,000 Japanese enumerated in Caliionm (6,000 more. than. „Un^ec^$fun 
could find), and in addition thereto 5,000 Calilomia-born Japaneae minQTS aU«nchng 
school in Japan^ who will return to the State. - • if at 

BOARD OF CONTROL FIGURES. ,-\, 

The California State Board of Control figures, which started With the United States 
census of 1910 as a basis, adding thereto o£5cial figures covenng immigrant arrivals 
and departures and births since that time, and deducting therefrom immigrant 
departures and deaths— and which tak^ no account of those who have entered 
suireptitiouely — declare the present Japanese X)opulation of California to be 87,000. 

But in accepting the United States- census as properly indicating the number of 
Japanese in California in 1910, 41,356, the boara used a number 12,000 too smfdl. 
Officials of the Japanese Association of America testified before the House Immi- 
gration Committee at the hearing in California in July, 1920, that there were in the 
State in 1910 over 53,000 Japanese — 25 per cent more than counted by Uncle Sam — 
as demonstrated by a Japanese census made by order of the Imperial Government.' 

The correct estimate of the board of control would be 99,060 for that portion Of 
the present Japanese population of California which has entered the State legally. 

BOARD OF HEALTH FIGURES. 

The State board of health, in making its estimates of birth rate for the year 1919, 
conservatively figured the Japanese population of California which has entert^d the 
State legally at 96,000. . '' 

In 1918 the board of health accepted the Japanese estimate of Japanese population, 
70,000, and accorded the Japanese, in consequence, a birth rate four times as great 
as that of the whites. In 1919 the modified estimate for Japanese population was 
used, and the Japanese birth rate was quoted, as a result, at three times that of tho 
whites. 

On June 24 L. E. Ross, regisUar of the bureau of vital statistics of the State board 
of healtih, gave out a statement to the effect that his estimate of the Japanese popu- 
lation of uie State ol California is 108,906, which includes, of course. Surreptitious 
entries. This estimate was based on deductions from mortality rates and their 
relation to population, which had been proven by rigid tests to be extremely accurate. 
His figures oased on these estimates for the population of other races in California- 
Chinese, Indian, and Negro^tallied with tne results made public by the United 
States census officialsi and failed to agree only in the case of the Japanese. 

Concerning this divergence, Ross said: 
. *' The probability for error in a census depends upon whether people desire to evad^ 
the census. The Japaiiiese, who gained surreptitious entry to this State, natundly 
desired to evade the census enumeratarSr as-they . would have been unable to give 
any authority for being here. Proof of the fact that they succeeded in evading the 
Federal agents is self-evident. 

"As to my system of arriving at the number of Japanese here. When peoplo die 
their deaths are recorded, and no evasion of this record is possible, as the Domes cah 
not be buried until the record is made. Japanese have failed to evade this accounting, 
as have all others, and by so doing they have furnished us with the way of arriving 
at the Japanese population. " 

JAPANESE NUM&ER 100,000. • 

Frran the above facts it is certain that the United States census 1920 enumeration 
of JapaDtese in California is to too low, and reasonably certain that their actual 
number in the State is about 100,000, and i«obably a httle more — practically two- 
thirds of the Japanese population in continental United States. 



EXHIBIT 19. 

Publisher Takes Different View of Land Measure. 

col. john p. irish is backed by large fund furnished bt japanese, california 

newspaper man states. 

Col. John P. Irish, who recently spoke in Boise against the proposed alien land laws^ 
was backed during the Califc^ma campaign for the initiative alien land law, by a 
Japanese fund of from $100,000 to $200,000, according to Y. S. McClatchy, publisW 
of the Sacramento Bee. 

S. Doc. 55, 67-1 9 
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He has made the follofwing statement: 

"CKpt>iiigB from The Statesman have reached me showing that Ool. John P. Irish 
is busiiy assuring the people of Idaho, particularly the church cox^:i<egati6n0, that 
California has acted most unjustly and ille|;ally with regard to the Japanese and 
urging that Idaho do not follow m Califorma's footsteps. In substantiation of his 
statements, he has apparently presented a mass ol alleged statistics, which on their 
lace, and to those uniamiliar with the colonel's temperamental repugnance to accept- 
ance of unpleasant facts, must be quite convincing. 

/'Ool. IriBh made the same statements and arguments throup;hout California. Here, 
however, the colonel has an established reputation and while he was backed by a 
Japanese fund ^f between $100,000 and $200,000 and a 8ymi>athetic brotherhood-of- 
mfUd-re^rdlees-of-results-to-ourBelves sentiment, the State naving intimate knowledge 
of conditions, voted three to one at the November election for the initiative alien land 
law and against the colonel's viewpoint. 

''The California I>egislature, by unanimous vote in both houises, early in January, 
passed resolutions as to facts and policies which antagonized practically all tlie 
tdeclarations of moment made by Col. Irish in Boise. 

NOT "political AGITATION." 

** The campaign for the initati\ e land law was conducted by the Japanese Excludon 
League of California, whose executive committee is composed of accredited State 
officers of the American Legion, of the State federations oi women's clubs, of labor, 
and of farm bureaus; of the Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West; and of 
various civic and fraternal organizations. This is sufficient answer to the change that 
the movement is due to political a^tation or prejudice. 

"Briefly, this is California's position: She does not claim that the Japanese are 
racially inferior, and her attitude and action is not based on racial prejudice. The 
Japanese as a race have many qualities which the whites might well emulate. It is 
simply a question as to whether this country shall be preserved for the white race, 
or shall be deliberately given over to the Japanese. The whites are threatened, imd^ 
..continuance of existing conditions, with suDmersion, first through economic displace- 
inent, and finally through sheer force of numbers. 

* * This has already happened in Hawaii , where nearly half of the population , and vaote 
than 50 per cent of the oirths and new school registrations, are Japanese, atid where, 
in consequence, instead of granting Statehood, we shall probably be forced to install 
a commission fortn of government. Those same conditions are developing in Cali- 
fornia and will appear in all rich States of the Union unless a remedy is applied. 
' *'.The Japanese in California have been treated neither unfairly nor illegauy by the 
new law. They are protected fully in all property and personal rights, save only 
that they may not own or lease agricultural Tanas— t4 right which is specifically with- 
held from them by the treaty and which California must withhold unless she is willing 
that control. of her agricultilral lands, with control of produce and markets and economic 
development shall pass into the hands of an unassimilable alien race. 

/ AN ECONOMIC QUBSTION. 

' **The question to-day is an economic one, but unless the proper remedy be applied 
that problem will certainly develop into a racial confiict, since the whites will not 
tamely submit to see themselves displaced in their own land. 

^^Col. Irish, aside from other motives which mi^ht influence him,' is one of the class 
ef large landholders who finds that his property yields greats profit if leased to Japa- 
nese than if leased to whites, because the Japanese, with th^r low standaixis of living, 
long hours of labor, and greater industry, cah pay higher tent and still make more 
profit than the whites. .^r.,^-. — 

"A few of Col. Irish's misstatements and bits of misinformation are herewith cor- 
rected. They will serve as indications of the reliance which may be placed upon 
his other statements which are not before me. 

^'He charges that the California alien land law violates in its provisions both the 
Federal Constitution and the treaty with Japan. The most conclusive (Usproof of hu 
statement will be found in articles by recogmzed Japanese authorities on international 
law, published by the Japanese Review of International Law, of Tokyo, in its issues 
6f March, 1919, and June, 1920. Therein it is explained at length that neitiier the 
California law of 1913 nor the initiative land law of 1920 violates either Constitution 
or treaty; that in conseauence Japan can accomplish nothing against the law by 
invoking the courts and tnat her only chance to score is by diplomatic methods with 
the Federal Government. 
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CONTW>I» OP FAIUM LANDS. 

**Col. Irish says that the Japanese controLbut 1.6 per cent of the farm lands of the 
State and offer therefore no menace. They miy control only that percentage of all 
arable lands in the State^ but that same r^rt which he quotes — that of the State 
board of control — shows that the Japanese have secured control of one-eighth of all 
the irrigated laad»in California; the very richest of our land«. They do not pioneer 
on poor lands or undeveloped district, notwithstanding the claims of Col. Irish to the 
contrary'. He mentions tne Florin district, for instance, as a waste which was brought 
into bearing by the Japanese. Florin is in Sacramento County and was a garden 
spot of small strawberry farms long before the Japanese came and displaced the whites. 

** Before the house immi^ation committee, when in session in Oalifomia, evidence 
wag produced to show that m practically every instance the claims made by Japanese 
as to pioneering in waste lands were false, aitti ,tbat in Placer County, in Tulare County, 
in southern California, and ^sewhere, wh^e such claims had been made for th^n, 
that they had gone in oh rich lands and gtadually secured possession and displaced 
the wlut(BS. 

* * Col. Irish says that the Japanese control only 13 per cent of our general f&tm crops. 
That may be true; but in certain ci^ps, berries, garden truck, etc., they control from 
60 to 90 per cent, as indicated in published reports of the Japanese Association of 
America. 

" Col. Irifih claims that there can be but little danger from the Japanese birth rate 
because there were more white births in Oalifomia in 1919 than Japanese births for the 
preceding 10 years. He ne^ects to aay, however, (1) that the annual Japanese birtha 
at the end of me ID-year period were 10 times as many as at the beginning; (2) that the 
present birth rate p» 1,000 of Japanese in California, according to the State board of 
health, is three times as great as that of the whitee, though the Jap^ese have oidy 
about 1 adult female to 4 males, while the proportion among the whites is 1 to 1; (3) 
that the Japanese births in Los Angeles County (the most populous coimty of the States) 
outside of the iacocporated cities total one-third as many as the white bu'ths; (4) tJiat 
there were more Japanese births in ^MenunenAo County^ outside of Sacramento City in 
1918 and 1919 than white births, though the whites outnumbered the Japanese 10 to 1 ; 

(5) that tables based on the present 'restricted' immigration of Japanese and a birth rate 
much less than the existing one would give a total Japanese population in the United 
States in 40 years of 2,000,000; in 80 years of 10,000,000, and in 140 years of 100,000,000; 

(6) that J. L. Pomeroy, healthofficer of Los Angles County^ has estimated that if there 
were no further imnugratioiE of any kind into Caliiornia the JapiM^ieae at their present 
rate of increase would outnumber the whites in 100 years. > 

''It IB true there are only XOO, 000 Japanese ia Calilomia in a total population of- 
3,400,000, but Col. Irish did not divulge the fact that such nusaber instead of beii;^ 
spread over the State, have concentiatdd in induAtries a^d localities where their 
methods would most readily give them control with Least effort . and greatest profit. 
Incidentally » of course, whites were dup|>}aAted. Seventy-five per cent of this Jap' 
:aneee population is found in 7 of our 58 cQUAtijBS, and comparatively few are found 
^outside of the ricber aerieultunal QOttfitiee. 

''iNOiuMi(SB m m irsAika. 

"Col. Ir^sh did not tell his hearers that notwithstanding the alleged restrfctiiig pro- 
visions of the gentleman's agreement, the Japanese population of California has mul- 
tiplied tenfold aiMi that of continental United States sixfold in the past 20 years, while 
our Chinese population^ ,under the exclusion act, has decreased over 50 per. cent. 

"The. space which the Statesman can, with justice, to ite readers, give to a com- 
munication of this kind, does not permit more than a jflaince at the facte and the mis- 
leading statements ol Col, Irish in coimection therewith. It would be a pleasure to 
me to send data fully confirming any statement herein made by me to anyone who will 
write for it. . 

"It should be remembered tliat California knows more about the Japanese problem 
than any other State in the Union, because there are within her borders twice as many. 
Japajiese as are found in all the other 47 States comMned; that she has carefully 
studied the situation, and during the past year and a hall there has been general 
public discussion of the points involved by the ablest representatives on both sides 
presenting facts and arguments. As a result, California is practically ja unit in de- 
claring that the white race can not compete asainst the Japanese, and that unless we 
are wuling that the country should be surrendered to the Japanese^ the Nation must 
adopt the policies recommended by California and now under consideration by other 
States." ^ T 
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EXHIBIT 20. 
The Japai^ese Ihui^ration Problem. 

HOW IT COlJCBRNS LABOR TftROUOHOTTl* THE tWION. 
[By V. S. McClatctay, publisher Sacramento Bee. From Orgatilzed' Labor, San Francisco^ Sept. 6, 1920. 

When the House Immigration Committee was in the State of Washington in July 
and early August investigating the Japanese immigratioi* problem, it invited organ- 
ized labor, at both Seattle and Tacoma, to express itself on the subject. There seems 
to have been no authorized or formal response to that request. One member of 
organized labor, howeyear, who was before the committee, in reply to a direct question 
^om Congressman. Baker, declared that organized labor in Tacoma and Seattle was 
not int^ested in tike question sufficiently to appear before the committee, because 
in both places members of organized labcn* were employed by the Japanese on the 
docks and had ^ood wages and good treatment. 

From others the intimation came that years ago, when oiganized labor in the Pacific 
N<»^west had beep eager to fight Japanese, immigration, it had been given no support 
by the community; generally, and now it was di^)osed to permit the fight to be carried 
on by the farming and commercial interests that had commenced to feel the pinch. 

Whether either or both of these expressions supply tiie reason, it is evident that 
organized labor in the Pacific Northwest has not yet given formal indication that it 
recognizes the menace of Japanese immigmtion and is anxious to doits part in affording 
necessary protection to the Nation. Its attitude in this matter is- so diametrically 
opposed to that of pt^nized laboi- in Califortiia that thediHerence must be* ascribed 
to a difference in local conditions which in one case has encouraged or foifced a thor- 
ough investigation of the problem and in the other has hidden t*om those most vitally 
concerned' the realization of the grave menace involved. 

It is certain that organized labor is no less patriotic and no less mindful of its own 
interests in Wa^ington than in California; it wm not knowingly sell its birthright 
for a mess of pottage served on the Japanese docks, nor will it deliberately encourage 
or permit conditions which must lead in time to control of this white man's country 
by an alien, nonassimilable race of yellow people. 

CALIFORNIA'S OPPORTtJNITY FOfe li^BSTIOATION. 

Wherein then lies the > diffei^nce in conditions which has made California labor, 
as well as California farmers and business m^n, 'fraternal orgimizations, civic bodies, 
women's clubs, and unattached individuals practically a unit in fightii^ tiiis evil 
with all the Stirte's power, and demanding of the Federal Government that it exert 
its authority to put an end to it? 

California has better opportunity to study the problem, and has improved that 
opportunity during the past year to tjie limit. 'In this State reside more than 100,000 
Japanese; two-thirds of all those in contiiiental United Stiates, twice as many as have 
located in the 47 either States confined, and In this State the 100,000 have cmi- 
centrated in a few localities where their plans' <tf peaceful penetration can secure beet 
results with least eflort, 75 per cent being found in 7 of our 58 counties. 

Then, for a year past, Calif oMa has cast' the limelight of searching investigation 
on the effects of Japanese immigration here, and the efforts tp deceive. the American 
people in regard thereto through clever mopagand^. In June, IQ'W, ihe writer's 
statement before the House Immigration Committee exposed the inevitable effects 
which must foUow the success of Sidney Gulick*s plans for extending privileges as 
immigrants and citizens to Asiatics, through passajge of his percentage immigration 
bill. Hearings before both House and Senate Immigration Committees in September 
and O^itober, 1919, drew still further attention thereto. The American Legion, the 
Native Sons of the Golden West, organized labor, two exclusion leagues (one oper- 
ating above the Tehachapi and one below), and other instrumentalities took up the 
fight in California, and as a result we will vote in November on an initiative pro- 
tective measure. In Congress Senator Phelan and other tQembers of the California 
delegation were most active. 

Under instructiohs of the State legislature, the State Board of Control made an 
exhaustive study of the effects of Japanese immigration in CaUfomia, and presented 
the result thereof in an admirable and convincing report, given to tiie public in 
August of this year. The calm and deliberate statement of mcts made "dierein will 
convince any intelHgent and unprejudiced American investigator. Upon tiis state- 
ment Gov. Stephens based his letter to the State Department at Washington, 
presenting in a dignified manner the reason why the Federal Government should at 
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once protect the States of the Union, including CaMfornift, from the grave menace 
threatening them. And to cap all, there have been the hearings in Oalifomia of the 
Hoiise Committee with tiie opportunity to present the various findings on the subject 
in proper shape for official consideration. 

What, liien, are the ccmcluaions drawn from this assembling of facts and data, 
which have unified the State on this issue? And particularly, wherein is oi^raniKed 
labor so much concerned in the result? 

WHCTB LABOR AND TRS JAPANESE. 

What the Japanese will do to white labor whenever the opportunity offers, and 
whenever the reiwds are sufficiently enticiiig, is Well demonstrated by the recent 
incident at Turlock, in Stanislaus County, which came under observation of the 
Congressional Committee, and was given wide publicity in the newi^apers. There, 
in July of this year, 1,000 Japanese were brought in to take the handhng of the cante^ 
loupe crop away from white labor, the moving reason being that white labor was 
receiving 35 cents a crate for the service, while the Japanese offered to do it^fov 
26 cents'. As a result 600 white laborers, many of tiiem returned soldiers, were thrown 
out of work and compelled to seatter, thus defeating the plans of the Fhiit Wc^kers- 
Association, "^lich had so organized its white labor, in an effort to- solve the migratory 
labor problem, that such labor could move from section to secti<m 'ss the various 
crops matured and had to be handled: Among those who testified bel^e the Con^ 
gressional Committee on the subject was Charles Perry Taylor, general organiser of 
the American Federation of Labor, who was attempting to aid the white workers in 
their defensive fight against the Japanese. 

If the whites are permanently driven out of the labor field in the Turlock canta- 
loupe district, results will fc^ow th^re similar to those which have t^taihed in -^e 
Rock)r Ford melon district in Colorado, and which have been noted in various dis^ 
tricts in California. First, Japanese wages will rise to and beyond the price before 
asked by the whites; next, the Japanese will decline to handle the crop as wHjge 
earners and will insist on leases, or crop contracts; and finally, they will secure entire 
control of crop and district throu^ lease <nr ownership, or bolk. 

Our pro-Japanese friends indst that Japanese do not compete wi^ whites because 
they insist on high ws^^es. Tliey do demand high wages, after the whites are driven 
out of business, or for any reason are not availame as competitors. 

And 80, members of organiised labor*, now complacently enjoying ^d wsufes and 
good conditions under Japanese employment on the docks ol Seattle and Tacoma^ 
will find tiieir jobs melt away when the Japanese are sufficiently strong to supplant 
them by Nipponese. How many white men are now employed in any capacity 
whatever on the big Japanese liners taraveling between San Frandsco and the CMent? 
There used to be many. 

These, however, are only immediate and local results of Japanese immigration. 
Or^nized labor is intelligent enough and broad enough to recognize that these results, 
serious as they may be, are not so ^ve as the genenu results to the white community 
and to ^e American Nation which must follow frtdtion of Japan's carefully laid 
plans to colonize the richer portions of the United: Staties. Labor, whieh i& dominant 
in Australia, has been far^ighted in entirely excluding the Japanese, with ot&es 
Asiatics, from that land. 

SECURING CONTROL OF DISTRICTS. 

Under the Japanese plan of peaceful penetration, effort is concentrated in one or 
a few localities until control thereof is eecured. As the Japanese increase in num^ 
bers through immigration and birth, other favored localities will be invaded and con-^ 
tiol wrested from the whites. Turlock x>rovides a glimpse of the initial stage. Inf 
this State, in the Imperial Valley, Florin, portions of Alerced, Los Angeles, Fi^esno; 
Sacramento, Placer, and other counties are seen various progressive stages leading 
up to absolute control, with thinning out of the white population. 

What we see very clearly in this ^tate has now cemmenced in Seattle; in the 
Hood River, and cyUier districts of Oregon; in C^jlorado and Nebraska; in western 
Texas and e^st^rj^ ^ew^ Mexico; in northern Florida and notices of progress made and 
advantages offered in these various localities, as publiahi^d in the Japanese newspi^)er8, 
encourage migration of newly arriving or unsettled Japanese to these growing com- 
munities. 

So that what has already happened in Hawaii, where more than half of the total 
births and school registrations are now Japanese, what is happening in Califomiay 
and what has commenced in a few other States is simply a forecast of what will in* 
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evitably take place in <evef y State in the Union where there is rich agricultural land 
unless the Japanese immigration movement be stopped. 

Remember that it is hopeless ior the white race to meet the Japanese in economic 
competition; not even the thrifty races of northern Europe can do that. Their 
lower standards of living, thedr willingness to work long hours (both men and women). 
their cooperation and concentration, their thrift and industry, combine to make 
the Japanese easy victors in such a competition. 

TH« JAPANES'S BIRTH ^ATS*. 

Their Inrth rate is another factor of danger pointing inetdtably to the time when 
they will conqu^ this countiy by sheer force of numbers, if pnssent cooditione con- 
tilme. The (Talifomia Stote fioam of Health annou&oea tiiat for 1919 the Japanese 
birth rate per 1,000 in California was 46.44, and that of all other racee, including 
whites, oufy 16J59«-nearly three to one* This in face of the fact that amotu^ Japanese 
in Califomia the adtdt males outnumber the females three and one-half or four to 
one, while among other races the pioportion is about oike to one. 

Give the Japanese an equal |uroportion of feoMkies, as was urged b^re the Congrea- 
sional Committee, aad their bjrth rate per ^ousand would be 10 times that of the 
whites. Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, health officer of Loe Angles County, declares that on 
the basis of the estabUshed birth rates thie Japanese would equal the wlutee in number 
in. California in 100 years if no further immigratM)iDi ef any kiDd^ciune into the State. 
At preset the whites out&umb^ the Japanese about 90 to 1. 

AN UNASSIMILABLS RACE. 

What adds immeasurabl^jr to the menace is that the Japanese, with their over- 
whelming birth vateand thwadveotaies inecoitomic competition, are unasshnilable, 
and if tiiey increase greatly in number in Mb country, or in any section of it, must 
create another race problem. For biologici^ reasons, the races differing so mated- 
aUiy, assimilation by intermarriage is im|nracticable, and probably not good for either 
race. To create an alien, unasaimilable ceiimLunity in our midst is certain to lead to 
trouble. Wh^i that conununity is composed ol m^nbers of a warlike nation like 
Japan the trouble would be s^ous. Similar trouble would occur if 100,000 Ameri- 
cans were to establish themselves in Japan on agricultural lands and in business 
commimitieB. In sudi case the trouble would come much sooner, because the Japa- 
nese would be lees tolerant. 

Hae Japanese^ with few exceptions, can not and will not assimilate, even in ideals 
and flodally, because of national inhibition through h^-edity and teaching, because 
of indination and relipon, and because th^ Grovemment insists that the Japanese, 
even when bom under our flag, is a Japanese citizen, owes full allegiance as such, 
and must be educated along the lines of a true subject of the Mikado. No people 
who believe that their Mikado is the living God, to whom all mibiects owe their ver\' 
existence, and who hold that, becaiKBe of superknity, their mission is ultimately to 
Conquer or lead the nations of the earth, as do the Japanese, can be counted on to 
furnish gpod material for our brand of American citizenship. And if ^ey can not 
make good dtizene, their presence in hurge numbers is a menace. • 

WHAT CONTROL OF PRODUCTION MEANS. 

It is evident that labor and all other interests of the nation are dependent upon 
production in the agricultural districts. A general strike -among the fanners of the 
country would drive the city wwkers to starvation. It is equally evident that no 
nation ccm afford to i>ermit control ol its agricultural production to pass into the 
hands of an alien, virile, unassimilable race, which it nas permitted to peacefully 
penetrate the country. But that is predsely what is happening in certain districts 
of the United States, notably California, where the Japanese! are fast securing control 
of the rich lands through ownership and lease. 

. It will inevitably happen in all districts of the nation unless the necessary remedy 
if speedily applied. In some of our countied, orientals, laigely Japanese, already 
control from 50 to 75 per cent of the rich irrigated lands. 

CALOrpANIA^S niEFBNSlVJS MSASURB. 

California's citizenship, including labor solidly massed, has spnmg to the defense 

in promoting an initiative measure — ^No. 1 on the November ballot — which will 

prevent for the future either lease or ownen^p of our agricultural lands by aUens 

neligible to citizenship. The majority rolled up for that measure will undoubtedly 
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he a very -large one-rfeut let it be rea»embered that the larger the majority the more 
convincing will be the demonstration to the people of other States, who have not 
had onr opportunity for investigation and conclusion. It will bear witness to. our 
deep conviction that Japanese immigration is a most serious national problem, grave 
beyond measure, and calling for immediate action; that it menaces labor, and all 
interests of the nation sdike, angi that the Federal Government, in protection of other 
States, as well as California, should act at once. 

That initiative measure, to which Japan is offering strenuous diplomatic objection. 
at Washington, accords to Japanese in this State all rights as to agricultural lands 
which, an American may enjoy in Japan — ^it insures to the Japanese all rights con- 
ferred by treaty, but specifically withholds rights not so granted, where they concern 
a^^cultural lands. Its various provisions are designed to put a stop to the deliberate 
violation of the intent of the alien land law of 1913. 

By what right do Japan and the pro-Japanese Americans demand that we shall 
gr^t — to our ultimate undoing— rights to Japanese in Califomia which Japan wisely 
foirbids to Americans in J^an? 

Let every red-blooded Calif ornian remember that the Japanese deliberately and 
firankly announce their intention of colonizing this country, whethjBt we like it or 
not. The following extracts are from an editorial published in October, 19119, ipi 
Shin Sekai, the New World, a leading Japanese newspaper of San. Francisco, and trans^ 
lated for the Sacramento Bee: 

"liCt us consider the land law. Supposing * * *' that we Japanese were pro- 
hibited from ownine or cultivating land * * *. If we can not conveniently do 
so in Califomia we shall go to other States and devise some plan. Even the laws of 
Califomia are not forever unchangeable. ** 

. ''The day will come when the r^ strength of the Japanese will make a clean sweep 
of all laws. " 

"Even the Kaiser *s Empire was destroyed when its time came. " 

"What can Phelan and Inman * * * do to stop the forward movement of our 
Yamato race? " 

Calif ornians, in this trying situation, owe it to themselves and to the cause to counte- 
nance no overt or unfriendly act against the Japanese, but to express themselves 
unmistakably at the polls and by oUier legal metnods, to the end tnat the necessary 
remedies may be applied by State and Nation. Any less decided course must earn 
for us the contempt of those familiar with the facts. 



EXiaiBIT 21. 
White Girls Discharged and Replaced by Japanese. 

Yesterday the Bee published a special from Auburn giving authentic particulars 
of the dismissal from employment by the Placer Packing Association of eight or nine 
white girls and the hiring of six Japanese men to take their places. 

Manager Culper of the Association was quoted as saying that it was more than satis^ 
fied with the cnange; that the white girls had worked only 8 hours a day, while the 
Japanese were willmg to work 15 hours, or even more, on a pinch, and were packihg 
twice or two and ai half times^as many boxes in a day as the girls had done. 

His only excuse — ^if it be all excuse — Was that the packing plant was too small to 
permit of hiring as many girls as would be needed to nandle all the fruit coming in, 
and he said that if there were more room no Japanese would have been emploj^ed. 

This is a case highly illustrative of the evil and danger of Japanese immigration, and 
of the impossibility of white competition with Japanese or other oriental labor without 
degradation to low Asiatic standards of living. 

With Japanese willing to tvork 15 hours or even more a day, what show has white 
labor to compete with them? 

Califomia has laws to protect girls and women from being obliged to work too many 
hours a day, but there is no protection against such health-wrecking competition as 
this. 

V Accordingly, where Japanese or other oriental laborers are to be had, there is nothing 
but public sentiment to prevent their getting jobs away from white girls aild women, 
as in this Placer County instance. 

' *rhe Placer Packing Association, in displacing white girls by Japanese men, has not 
distin^ished itself in public estimation. 

But it has at least furnished a striking and historic example of the need of the Oriental 
Exclusion League and of all such measures of Self -protection as Califomia has tsJten or 
is s^^kiiig in this regard. 
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White Gibls are Replaced by Japanese. 

auburn packing plant dibmibses american help; manager praises output op 

the orientals. 

AuBURNj Placer County, June t8, 
.. Eight or nine white girls employed in the plant of the Placer Packing AsBociation 
here have been dismissed and Japanese laborers taken on to fill their palaces. 

The association, of which F. Culper is manager, and which includes in its member- 
ship J. A. Teagarden. A. Ammon and other prominent fruit growers, is more than 
sifttisfied with the results of the change. This is according to Culper. 

turn out more prutt, 

Culper stated to-day that the girls only turned out from 200 to 250 packages of fruit 
a day, while the six orientals who took their places are packing ftom 400 to 500 pack- 
ages a day. 

Culper declared that this was x)ossible because the white girls could work only 8 
Hours a day while the Japanese work 15 hours a day and more in a pinch. 

" It was simply a case of moving the fruit, " Culper said. 

'. only 10 STALLS. 

Culper stated that the plant is a small one with only 10 stalls at most for the fruit 
packers. 

' ** We simply did not have the robm to employ enough white help to pack the fruit 
as it came in, ' Vashis explanation. * * If we had room for 30 people to work in the pack- 
ing house, no Japanese would be einployed. " 



EXHIBIT 22. 
J * Higher Birth Rate Urged por Japanese. 

^' beget'' is the motto for establishment of the yamato race in 

UNITB^^ estates. 
[From Sacramento Bee, Oct. 34, 1919.) 

Abolishment of birth control, and immediate population of America .with Japanese, 
is the principal step looking toward the solution of the so-called Japanese-American 
problem, according to a writer signing himself Kochiku Hij^hi, m Nichi-Bei, the 
Japanese American, a San Francisco Japanese newspaper. The writer, who by his 
Use of language shows himself to be highly educated, stakes everything upon the 
plan to crowd this country with Japanese. 

He deals at length with the glories of Japanese civilization, and 8a3rs AmericaDs 
have suddenly changed their admiration of Japan to fear of that country. 

America's ** villainous plot." 

**They wish to kick Japan down to international isolation, " he says, **and confine 
development of her people to one small island country. Truly it is a laughable and 
villainous plot. 

**Let those who live in separate houses immediately get together in one house. 
Let newly married people at once adopt sons and have them re^tered. Let married 
people without children adopt sons and bring them immediately a lovely bride. 
Ana let everyone who has dependent relatives bring them here. Awake — even if 
we can not expand our. country's borders let us expand with all speed the Yamato 
race of which we are justly proud. 

**Well, as I am about to leave Los Angeles for the East I venture earnestly to advise 
our beloved fellow countrymen on this coast as follows: 'Beget! Beget I Beget I' I 
have many things to advise our good countrymen, more than could be counted on 
my 10 fingers, but at this time I emphasize this one thing, leaving the others for 
another occasion. 

. "What I mean is simply this, I firmly believe it is only by the propagation of our 
Yamato race by every good Japanese that we can solve the anti-Japanese, nay the 
American- Japanese problem . And this is the conclusion (without giving explanations 
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«nd argaments) to which I have arrived during the past year. For the next 10, 
20; 50, or 100 years, beget, beget. Children, boys and girls, will be treasures more 
^luable to your countrymen than hundreds of millions of gold. And at the same 
i^ime they are the^ supreme treasures for the development of our race. " 



EXHIBIT 23. 

Official Declaration op the Japanese Government on the Subject op 

Expatriation. 

[Comspondence of the AsscOiated Press.] 

ToKTOy September 15. 
A relatively small number of American-born Japanese have applied to the Japanese 
^consulate at San Francisco for expatriation, or removal of Japanese citizenship, but 
€he cases of refusal of expatriation have been few in proportion to those where per- 
iznission has been ra*anted, according to a statement to the Associated Press by the 
J^apanese foreign omce. 

In view of the interest surroundii^ the question of ''dual citizenship" which was 
t>rought up at the recent sessions at San Francisco of the Congressional Committee on 
TTaturalization and Immigration, the correspondent requested the foreign ofhce to 
furnish an authentic statement explaining the Japanese viewpoint with r^erence to 
petitions from Japanese in Califo^^Tua and Hawaii for release from their Japanese 
<:itizenship. 

Y. Matsuoka, who was attached to the Japanese del^ation at the Paris peace con- 
ierence,and who is now the active head of the bureau of information, acted as spokes- 
2nan for the foreign ofHce, after several days investigation of the subject at issue. 

Taking up the testimony of Rev. Albert W. Palmer, of Honolulu, at the San Francisco 
inquiry that several thousand Hawaiian-bom Japanese had signed a petition asking 
Japan to release them from Japanese citizenship so that tibey might be privileged to 
exercise full American citizenship without *'dual citizenship," Mr. Matsuoka said 
that the truth is that the Japanese section of the Legion of Honolulu in Hawaii pre- 
:sented, in the name of its secretary, a petition to the Japanese Govenunent to urge 
the latter to take the necessary steps to modify the provisions contained in the 
Japanese law of nationality, so that they mi^t not have dual citizenship. He 
^ded: ''This petition came from persons above the age of 17 years and from men 
«im>lled in the American army under the selective service law of 1917. Let me say 
that the Japanese Government replied to this petition that the modification of the law 
•of nationahty as desired by the petitioners is not an easy matter for the moment, as it 
requires special l^islative preparations. " Mr. Matsuoka said that the Tokyo govern* 
ment had received no general applications from Japanese children in Hawaii, but if 
:5uch arrived each case would be treated on its merits in accordance with the law. 

This led to the question of age in making the applications. The Japanese law 
permits a Japanese boy bom abroad to apply for expatriation between the ages of 15 
-and 17. A San Francisco Japanese newspaper has been ouoted as saying that 
a California-bom Japanese, living at Port Angeles, Wash., nad been refused ex- 
patriation because, although he was not 17 years of a^e according to the American 
method of computation, he was a little over 17 according to the Japanese method 
which counts the months previous to birth. 

"Such an information must have been based upon a misunderstanding," declared 
Mr. Matsuoka. ''It is true that Japanese custom at home gives the child one year of 
age at the moment of birth, but this custom is not followed in our law of nationality ». 
The method of age computation therein fixed and followed is quite similar to that 
of the American law. namely, the age is computed by the number of months after 
birth and one year 01 age is a full 12 months of earthly existence." 

Mr. Matsuo^ was asked about a statement appearing in the official report of the 
■California State Board of Control on Japanese immigration that Mr. Ishii, the Japa- 
nese vice counsul at San Francisco said that not over a dozen American-bom children 
liad signed the "Declaration of losing nationality" provided by the Japanese law 
^nd pointing out that so far as could be learned none of these nave been accepted 
by the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Matsuoka thought the alleged statement of Mr. Ishii should be interpreted, as 
rstated above, that only a small number of Japanese had applied. Some of them 
were refused, he explained, for reasons specified in the law of nationality, but he 
added: "Against 64 permissions given, tnere are only 9 cases of refusal on ap- 
plications of expatriation made by Japanese in the United States." 

"Now to get down to the nationality law itself," Mr. Matsuoka went on, "let us 
tiee if I can throw any light on this complicated question of dual citizenship. In the 
first place, the fundamental of our law known as No. 66, which was promulgated in 
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May, 1899, is that a person who has acquired a foreign nationality of his own choice 
loses Japanese nationality. The law then proceeds to explain under what conditions 
a Japanese !;inay be pernntted from our standpoint to acquire foreign nationality, 
mentions liridtations and provides processes. Article 20 bis stipulates that a Japanese 
subject acquiring foreign nationahty by birth abroad may be expatriated with the 

Eermission of the home minister. In case fhe person is under 15 the application can 
e made by a legal renresentative; if a minor above 15 the application can be made 
with the consent of nis legal representative. The obligation to military service 
undoubtedly forms a basis for the conditions. Under the conscription laws of Japan 
a boy of 17 is liable to military service. Article 24 of the law we are discussinor 
is designed to prevent a Japanese subject from shirking military service by expatri- 
ation. It declares that notwithstanding the provisions of the preceding articles, a 
male of 17 j^ears or ujjward does not lose Japanese nationality unless he has com- 
pleted active service in the army or navy, or he is under no obligation to enter into 
it. But of course when expatriation is granted the obligation to military service 
ceases.** 

Mr. Matsuoka continued: "Now if may not be useless to give a brief explanation 
of the underlying legal principles qf our law, because they are entirely different 
from those of Anglo-Saxon countries. 

"The Japanese fckw, like the laws of -continental Europe and unlike the Anglo- 
American system, recognizes allegiance to the state by reason of blood-descent and 
not according to the place of birth. The Japanese law adopts the so-called jus san- 
guinis principle on the question of nationality, contrary to that of jus soli adopted in 
the American jurisprudence. A Japanese child is a Japanese if his or her father is 
a Japanese at the Ume of his or her birth, regardless of whether the child is bom in 
Japan, in the United States, or in Russia. A child whose father is not known or 
possesses no nationality is a Japanese, provided that his or her mother is a Japanese. 

"The Japanese law does not follow the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Article 20 
of the Law of Nationality recognizes the right of expatriation. 

'*To remedy the difficulty which may result from the r^ulations for a Japanese 
bom in foreign countries wnere jus soU is adopted, the Japanese Government pre- 
sented in 191&an amendatory law to the Diet, wWch became article 20 bis of the Law 
of Nationality. The object of this amendment is to open the way, ulider the present 
law of consciiption of expatriation for Japanese boys bom in Hawaii or in any States 
of the American Union. Article 20 bis provides that a Japanese boy who has acqtdred 
a foreign nationality by reason of his birth, provided he has domicile in that country, 
may divest himself of tne Japanese nationality, if Ms father or other parental authority 
takes the necessary step for him before he is 15, or, if he has attained the age of 15, he 
may take the step himself with the consent of his father or other parental authority 
before he attains the age of 17. 

"This amendment is a concession made in favor of the Anglo-American territorial 
principle by Japan, whose legislation on nationality observes strictly the principle 
of personal allegiance jus sanguinis. 

"The aforementioned points may be summarized in a few words: 

"That the Japanese le^lation adopts in the matter of nationality the principle of 
jus sanguinis, tiiat the Japanese laws of conscription do not permit the expatriation 
of a soldiier, that a way of expatriation is opened for Japanese under full 17 years of 
i^e, and that this measure has been introduced into the Japanese law in order to avoid 
the difficulties which may result from the difference of legal principles adopted in 
different countries of the world. 

"The dual citizenship of a Japanese bom in the United States is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the difference of legal principles adopted by Japan and the United States 
on the subject of nationality. The Japanese legislation has given, however, a reason- 
able facility for the expatriation of Japanese boys bom in foreign countries, including 
the United States." 



EXHIBIT 24. 

Japan Insures Control of California Japanese. 

local japanese association is reorganized under control op japanese asso- 
ciation of america, which in turn is dominated by the consul general for 
japanese qovbrnmbnt, 

[The Sacramento Bee, June 13, 1921.] 

in a statement which appeared in the Sacramento Bee May 18, concerning per- 
sonnel of the so-called American League (or Committee) of Justice, which was active 
during the initiative campaign last year in favor of the Japanese, and is now pursuing 
similar activities in the Eastern States, reference was made to Col. John P. Irish as a 
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paid attorney of the Japanese Association of America. The statement was made 
on behalf of the Japanese Exclusion League of California by V. S. McClatchy, who had 
just returned frooa Washington, where he had represented the league. 

WHAT TAKIMOTO SAYS. 

A letter received by the Bee within the past few dajrs from F. Tafcimoto, general 
secretary of the Japanese Association of America, explains that this statement as to 
Col. Irish is incorrect and apparently based upon misunderstanding; that the reor- 
ganized Japanese Agricultural Association of California has afl51iated, but not con- 
solidated, with the Japanese Association of America, and remains an independent 
body; and that the only purpose of affiliation is to assist in carrying out a program of 
agricultural development in the State. 

* *Col. John P. Irish was nominated," Secretary Takimoto explains, **as an adviser — 
not a counselor or attorney — ^and not in any way for hire — of the Agric^iltural Asso- 
ciation." 

FOR "niSTINGmSHEl) SERVICE." 

The adv»ers of the agricultural association, he says, are to be those who have 
given distinguished service for the achievements of the association, and Americans 
or Japanese of high social standing or education. Under the by-laws, these ad- 
visers may meet several times a year, ' *to promote friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions between Americans and Japanese in agricultural processes." 

Mr. Takimoto also explains that ''the Japanese Association of America has con- 
sidered plans for the creation of a legal aid bin*eau, but the agricultural association 
has nothing whatever to do with such plans." 

' LEAGUE HEPRESENTATnrE TALKS. 

Mr. McClatchy stated to a Bee reporter that he accepts Mr. Takimoto's statement 
as conclusive that Col. Irish is an unpaid adviser and not a paid counselor or 
attorney for the Japanese Agricultural AsBociation. The assumption that Col. Irish 
was paid for his services arose, Mr. McClatchy says, from the fact that the Japanese 
newspapers explained the close relations brought about in reorganization between the 
Japanese Association of America and the Japanese agricultural associations, the 
establishment of a paid l^al department whose services are to be available for the 
agricultural associations, and a failure to observe the distinction in translation 
between advisers and counselors or attorneys. 

WHAT REORGANIZATION MEANS. 

The following details as to the affiliation between the various Japanese organiza- 
tions of the State and activities in connection therewith are gatheredfrom trai^lations 
of items which appear in Nichi Bei and Shin Sekai, the two daily Japanese 
newspapers of San Francisco, during the past three months: 

It is to be remembered first that the Japanese Association of -America is governed j 
as an instrument of the Japanese Government, by the Japanese consul general of San 
Francisco. That is affirmed by Shin Sekai, the Japanese daily newspaper of San 
Francisco, and also by Dr. Yoshi Kuno, Japanese professor of oriental languages 
at the University of California. Dr. Kuno has also explained in published articles 
how the individual Japanese of the State are kept subject to control of the various 
Japanese associations by being refused consular certificates for personal and business 
matters unless they are good, and a panicular Japanese never knows how soon he 
may be in serious need of such a consular certificate. 

Under the reorganization the agricultural associations have, been placed in closer 
touch with and under more direct control of the Japanese Association of America, as 
shown by the plan adopted. 

"independence" of agricultural ASSOCIATION. 

The Japanese Agricultural Association of California, of which Toyoji Chiba is man- 
aging director, has not been consolidated, it is claimed, with the Japanese Association 
of America, but remains "an independent body." It has certainly been made in 
effect a department of the Japanese Association of America, its selected officers being 
subject to appioval by the latter organization, its legal affairs being cared for by, and 
its revenues going partially to, the greater association. 

For instance, at a meeting of directors of the California Agricultural Association, 
May 5, as reported in Shin Sekai, May 6, appointments were made of new directors 
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to fill vacancies at Sacramento and Stockton, and also of an assistant manager, Mr. 
Matsuojka, all '^subject to approval of the board of directors of the Japanese Aasocia- 
tion America/' It was decided also that each local Japanese association is to choose 
its committeemen '^ after consultation with the boara of directors of the Japanese 
Association of America." Also the budget of the agricultural department for the 
current year was fixed at about $5>000, ''subject to approval of the board of directors 
of the Japanese Association of America.'' 

BEOROANIZATION MEETING. ~ 

On April 5, at San Francisco, according also to Shin Sekai, under call of the 
Japanese Association of America, managing directors oi local Japanese organizaticws 
met with officers of the parent association to confer on vuious matters, including the 
new legal department, a new official organ, immigration, and expatriation. The 
organizations represented included those of Marysville, Gourtland, Florin, Watson- 
viUe, Walnut Grove, Fresno, San Benito, Lodi, Isleton, Santa Cruz, Vacaville, Kings 
County, Intermountain District, Stanislaus, Berkeley, San Mateo, Northern OaU- 
fomia, Palo Alto, Stockton, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

At this meeting the opening address was made by Mr. K. Kanzaki, then secretary 
of the Japanese Association of America. He explained the necessity for closer Union 
between that organization and the local associations in view of the fact that the prob- 
lems confronting the Japanese in GaUfomia are no longer merely local but common 
to all. There must be, therefore, cooperaticm in all pisyos and purposes. 

THE PLAN ADOPTED. 

Plans for various departments were discussed and elaborated, the agricultural 
department to include all agricultural associations; a law department to employ and 
pay white attorneys, the expense to be met out of a fund secured from assessments of 
looU or^Anizations, landholaers, and leasdiolders, and the legal expenses of all local 
associations to be paid therefrom; an educational department, etc. The plan very 
carefully provided for control of all local associations by the Japanese Association of 
America through a veto on election or appointmmit of officers of such associations 
and through cotitrol of their legal business and through supervision of their finances. 
These measures of control are supplemented by the power of the consul general at 
San Francisco, as representative of the Japanese Govemment» in extending or with- 
holding consular certificates necessary for ousiness and personal transactions and in 
making trouble for the individual with the home Government. 

OTHERS NAMED '^ADVISERe." 

Later announcements mention, in addition to CoL John P. Irish, others who have 
been named as *' advisers" either for the Japanese Association of America or for the 
Japanese Agricultural Association of GaUfomia. These advisers seem to have been 
taken in large part from members of the American cominittee of justice, which was 
active in opposition to the initiative alien land law during the campaign last fall. 
That committee included Gol. Irish, Guy Galden, leading attorney for the Japanese 
in cases involving violation of law; L. M. Landsborough, who hela land for Japanese 
in violation of the law; missionaries, coast heads of Japanese Sunday schools, large 
landowners who rent to Japanese because the profits are greater; and others actuated 
by personal feeling or interest in securing for the Japanese rights in opposition to 
the law. 

EXHIBIT 25. 

Exclusion League Protests Against Proposed Treaty. 

chambers wires secretary of state nation should not surrender to japan 
right to determine who shall enter. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Nov. 26, 1920.1 

A telegraphic protest against provisions in a proposed new treaty with Japan that 
would grant to Japanese in California privileges forbidden them by the antialien 
land law, was wired last night to Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State, by 
State Controller John S. Chambers as chairman of the executive committee of the 
Japanese Exclusion t^eague. 
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Chambers's telegram. 

The telegram follows: 
To the Acting Secretary of State, Norman H, Davis, State Department, Washington, D. C: 

Associated Press telegrams of November 13, published here November 14, referring 
to negotiations between the State Department and the Japanese amb^Bpador, say it 
is understood that the manner of excluding Japanese labor from the IJnited Stat^»— 
whether by treaty or through decree promulgated by the Japanese Government — 
is regarded as a question not of principle but of expediency. 

WANT EXPLICIT PROVISIONS. 

The Japanese Exclusion League of CaHfomia earnestly protests a^inst the adoption 
of any method for excluding undesirable alien labor which is not direct and explicit, 
the act of this Grovemment to be enforced under its own legislation or under treaty 
provision and by its own officials. 

It certainly is a matter of principle for this country not to surrender to any foreign 
Government the right to determine and declare what immigration shall enter through 
our ports; such surrender is apparently contemplated in this case if the telegrapmc 
report referred to correctlv indicates the situation. Such right was surrendered to 
Japan under the existing '^gentlemen ^s a^ement, " with the result that the Japanese 
pK)pulation of continental United States increased threefold in 13 years since negotia- 
tion of that agreement, while the Chinese population decreased in 20 years, under 
the exclusion act, 50 per cent. 

SURRENDER OP RIG^S. 

This country has surrendered to no other nation save Japan the right to determine 
what immigration shall enter throug:h our ports, and no other nation in the world has 
surrendered to a foreign power its similar nght. 

We protest earnestly also against exclusive concessions to the Japanese of the alien 
races ineligible to citizenship (in contemplated treaty provisions as reported) under 
which the California law foroidding control of agricultural lands to such ineligibles 
shall be set aside. 

RIGHTS DENIED IN JAPAN. 

We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that it is thereby proposed to con- 
cede to tne Japanese in this coimtry privileges T^rhich, aside from the menace offered 
to American citizens, are 8i)ecifically denied to Americjins and all foreigners in Japan. 
In substantiation of that statement see *' Japan % Foreign Policy, " by A. M. Pooley, 
and editorial article in Millard *s Review or Shanghai, October 9^. rlease note also 
that the present treaty with Japan specifically fails to acicord to the Japanese in this 
country the privileges forbidden them by the California law, and which the reported 
provisions of the contemplated new treaty would confer upon them. 

John S. Chambers, 
Chairman Executive Committee of the Japanese Excltision League of Calif omiar 



EXHIBIT 26. 

California Answers Ambassador Morris. 

ambassador taken to task for presenting to the public a concedbi) onb-sided 
statement op the japanese question. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Jan. 25, 1931.] 

Recent statements of Roland S. Morris, American ambassador to Japan, regarding 
the Japanese issue in California, are vigorously protested by executive officers of the 
Japanese Exclusion Les^e of this State and by Qov. William D. Stephens in separate 
replies issued yesterday afternoon. 

The exceptions and objections of the Exclusion League are put squarely before 
Morris in a several hundred w6rd telegram sent to Washington over the signatures of 
John S. Chambers, State controller and chairman of the executive committee of the 
league, and V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the Bee and official representative of the 
league in conferences held in the National Capital. 
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GAVE JAPANESE VIEWS. 

Morris's definition of the Japanese question is declared by the league oflScers to be 
unfair, not only to California out to the American public, because the ambassador 
in a recent address gave only the Japanese views of Uie situation. 

The telegram adds that the public wants the facts ''and assumes that if the State 
Department talks at all it will not give only so much of the facts as must lead to wrong 
conclusions." 

The league officers also strongly defend the right of California as a imit of the Amer- 
ican Nation to be accorded an equal privilege with the Japanese when the question 
of exclusion is under discussion by representatives of the Government. 

Stephens's answeb. 

Gov. Stephens, in his answer to the ambassador, says in part: 

**Mr. Morris is well aware that personal rights of Japanese have never been ques- 
tioned in California and that there is no thought of so doing; and if he felt it incumoent 
\ipon himself to make public presentation of Japan's fears in this connection he ndght 
at least, as an Americp.n, have said that such fears are apparently unfounded." 

Anotner portion of the governor's statement reads: 

*'Mr. Morris declared that the Japanese do not object tO; restriction of immigration 
or citizenship as a,pplied to their nationals, but do object as unjust and unfair to the 
policy which deprives them, as aliens ineligihle to citizenship, of rights which are 
conceded to other aliens. 

*'Mr. Morris asks: 

'' ' In the larger view of our relations with the Orient is it wise to thus classify aliens 
on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship? ' 

*'It certainly would seem most wise to do so. If certain races have been made 
ineligible to American citizenship because they are unassimilable and dangerous to 
our social and economic life, it is certainly most unwise to permit them to secure, 
through ownership of the soil control of our i^ricultural products and markets, which 
would give them in time economic control otthe country.'* 

telegram prom league. 

The Exclusion League's telegram to Morns follows: 

Hon. Roland S. Morris, 

State Depcartment, Washingtorij D. C.: 

We respectfully but earnestly protest against the statement of what you term the 
California issue, made by you belore the University Club at New York, January 21, 
and given to the public, because it is ex parte, and unfair, therefore, not only to Cali- 
fornia but to t)>e American public, which wants facts and assumes that il the State 
Department talks at all it will not give only so much of the facts as must lead to wrong 
conclusion. 

You said you presented the Japanese point of view and that the issue must be clearly 
before us that we may determine it in light of facts. But did you realize, you were 
only beclouding that issue by presenting the Japanese statement thereof and omitting 
80 mudi of the facts as would furnish the California or American answer thereto? 

ACTIONS fair in PAST. 

You have been in the past so fair in considering and preparing a report on the facts 
for consideration of the State Department that we feel you will pardon calling your 
attention to omissions in your puolic statement which are of grave moment not only 
to the Pacific coast but to the American Nation. 

For instance, when you said that California in 19ia deprived aliens ineligible to 
citizenship of the right to own agricultural land, you failed to state that the treaty 
with Japan, for well considered reascNEis^ delibWiately itefrained from granting to 
Japanese the right to own or lease agricultural land in this coimtry, and that Cali- 
fornia's law imposii^ these^ restrictions of the treaty was passed because of threatened 
control of those agncultural lands, with attendant control of products and markets 
by the JapanesOj an unassimilable race whose economic advantages enable them to 
displace all branches of the white race. 

menage becoming greater. 

When you said that California amplified this law in 1920, by initiative, you failed 
to state that, with Exception of repeal of privilege of short leases, there was no ampli- 
fication of the original law which was not m the nature of protective provision to close 
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certain loopholes of which the Japanese had taken advantage to defy the law^ and 
that by violation of its letter or spirit they had already secured control of one-eighth 
of all irrigated lands in the State, the very richest of our agricultural lands. 

SHORT LEASES REFUSED. 

You failed to state that California, in the 1920 law, refused even short leases to 
ineligible aliens because short leases were foiind in practice to become long leases 
through renewal, and long leases give the same control as ownership; and also that 
the original act of 1913, as formulated by Attorney General Webb at the request of 
Gov. Johnson and accepted as a substitute for numerous bills on the subject, did not 
permit even short leases; and that the provision as to short leases was subsequently 
inserted on the plea that adjustment to the new conditions would require a few years 
and that this provision could then be repealed. 

PERSONAL RIGHTS PROTECTED. 

You said that other States are considering legislation similar to that of California 
and that the Japanese are fearful lest this method may be used not only in property 
rights but also in personal rights; but you might have added the fact within your 
knowledge that California has not considered the deprivation of personal rights even 
if such course could be taken legally, and the leaaers of the exclusion movement 
have explicitly declared, and have proved in practice, that their intention is to 
protect tne Japanese in all personal and property rights sa\e only the right of owning 
or leasing agricultural land, a right which is not granted them by treaty. 

You say that the Japanese do not complain because their nationals are ineligible 
to citizenship, nor object to exclusion of Japanese immigration; but that the real 
complaint of the Japanese is that, in the matter of land ownership and lease in Cali- 
fornia, a distinction is drawn between them, -because of their ineligibility to citizen- 
ship, and other aliens. 

CITIZENSHIP IS WANTED. 

You know if the Japanese make that plea now it is not frank, and the American 
public ought not to be deceived by a half fact. Senator Hiram Johnson is authority 
for the statement, published here January 4 and not since denied, that the Japanese 
complained oriRinally as to alleged discrimination in the California law; that when 
it was suggested that such discnrnj^nation might be removed by the passage by the 
California Legislature of an act placing the same restrictions on all aliens as are now 
placed upon those ineli^ble to citizenship, the Japanese promptly protested such 
course would not be satisfactory. They aeclared that even if given by treaty the 
same rights as other nationals in holding property they would still insist upon the 
right of citizenship, since other nationals can secure citizenship, and thereby enjoy 
the right to own land. And expressions of the Japanese press on the Pacific coast 
and of prominent Japanese in public meetings in Tokyo confirm that stand. 

PEOPLE ARE DECEIVED. 

In the past, insidious propaganda has g^ven the American public an entirely 
erroneous impression as to the uictors of this serious problem; and only within the 
past year or more has California been able to secure a hearing for well authenticated 
facts. It asks no more. California has not asked the State Department to present 
its side to the American public, but if the department is presenting the Japanese 
side California submits with deference, that as a State unit of the Nation it should 
be accorded a similar privilege. Particularly is this so when those who have given 
most exhaustive investigation to the subject concede that the question is not a Cali- 
fornia question but a national one, in which California's experience only points to 
what will be the experience of other States if existing conditions continue. 

With appreciation of the ability and open-mindedness with which you have made 
your investigations. 

Japan Exclusion League op Calipornla, 
J. S. Chambers, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
V. S. McClatchy, 

Representative at Washington, 
. Sacramento, January 24, 1921. 
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